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HONOUEABLE AND EIGHT REVEREND 

JAMES YORK, D.D* 


LORI> BISHOP OF ELY. 


My Lord, 

When, five Tears ago, an important station in the 
University of Cambridge awaited your lordship’s disposal, 
you were pleased to offer it to me. The circumstances 
under w’’hich this offer was made, demand a public ackno\v- 
ledgment. I had never seen your lordship ; I possessed 
no connexion which could possibly recommend me to your 
favour ; I was known to you only by my endeavours, in 
common with many others, to discharge my duty as a tutor 
in the University ; and by some very imperfect, but cer- 
tainly well intended, and, as you thought, useful publica- 
tions since. In an age by no means wanting in examples 
of honourable patronage, altliough this deserves not to be 
mentioned in respect of the object of your lordship’s 
choice, it is inferior to none in the purity and disinterested- 
ness of the motives which suggested it. 

How the following work may be received, I pretend not 
to foretell. My Erst prayer concerning it is, that it may 
do good to any ; my second hope, that it may assist what 
it hath always been my earnest wish to promote^ — the 
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TO THE 


HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 

JAMES YORK, D.D. 

LOEB BISHOP OP ELY. 


My Lord, 

When, fire years ago, an important station in the 
UniTersity of Cambridge awaited your lordsliip’s disposal, 
you were pleased to offer it to me. The circumstances 
under wdiicli this oRer was made, demand a public acknow- 
ledgment. I had never seen your lordship ; I possessed 
no connexion which could possibly recommend me to your 
favour ; I was known to you only by my endeavours, in 
common with many others, to discharge my duty as a tutor 
in the Univei-sSity ; and by some very imperfect, but cer- 
tainly well intended, and, as you thought, useful publica- 
tions since. In an age by no means wanting in exampk^s 
of honourable patronage, although this deserves not to be 
mentioned in respect of the object of your lordship’s 
choice, it is inferior to none in the purity and disintferested- 
ness of the motives wdiich suggested it. 

Ho'w the following work may be received, I pretend not 
to foretell. My first prayer concerning it is, that it may 
do good to any ; my second hope, that it may assist what 
it hath always been my earnest wish to promote — the 
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EELIGIOUS PAET OP A-N ACADEMICAL EDUCATION. If m 

tMs latter view it might seem, in any degree, to excuse your 
lordship’s judgment of its author, I shall he gratified by 
the reflection, that, to a kindness flowing from public prin- 
ciples, I have made the best public return in my power. 

In the mean time, and in every event, I rejoice -m the 
opportunity here afforded me, of testifying the sense I 
entertain of your lordship’s conduct, and of a notice which 
1 regard as the most flattering distinction of my life. 

I am. 

My Loed, 

With sentiments of gratitude and respect. 

Your Lordship’s faithful 

And most obliged servant, 

1794. 


W. PALEY. 


EYIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

BY THE EBITOK. 

God, wlio at smidrj times and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto tlie fathers byj[;he prophets, hhth in these 
last days spoken unto ns by his Son.’’ Such is the appeal 
which "the gospel makes to the faith and reason of every 
one who hears its message. To remain careless about its 
truth or falsehood, is the part of a madman, not of a reason* 
able being. All nature around us, and the voice of con- 
science in our own bosom, bear witness that there is a 
God, the Creator and Governor of the universe, almighty 
in power, and infinitely wise. But we are weak and igno- 
rant creatures, whose life is a vapour ; born yesterday, and 
to-morrow in the grave. Death is hastening on, arid we 
cannot ourselves explore its awful mystery. A dark cloud 
of iguoi’ancc and fear hangs over our mortal life, •when such 
noble powers are brought so quickly to an end, and 
nothing is seen of all that men once gloried in, but the body 
mouldering in corruption, 'Who, that is not steeped in sin 
and folly, can avoid an intense desire to know v.diat it is 
that awaits us beyond tire grave ? 

Where, then, should we look, in our perplexity, for light 
and knowdedge, but to the God wiio made us, and who must 
know all the hidden secrets of our being? To whom 
should w^e apply to learn our present duty and future 
hopes, blit to our almighty Preserver, on whom our pre- 
sent and future lot must certainly depend ? Has he re- 
vealed his will to mankind ? Has any dayspring from 
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Oil high visited our world, any beam of light from the 
invisible glory, to guide erring and sinful mortals into the 
way of peace? Is the gospel of Christ such a message, 
the voice of God speaking to us by his own Son ; or is it 
only a cunningly-devised fable, the mere invention of enthu- 
siasts and deceivers ? This is the grand inquiry which we 
are bound, each one of us, to answer with all, possible 
seriousness, and a deep and earnest endeavour to ascertain 
the real truth. If Christianity were a human invention, to 
accept it as a Divine message would be to sin against our 
own reason, and against Him who bestowed that reason 
upon us. But if it be indeed a message of love and mercy 
from the God of heaven, to treat it with scorn, or even to 
neglect it with careless unconcern, is a grievous and hateful 
crime, a presumptuous insult offered to its Divine Author. 

To search into the evidences of Christianity is, therefore, 
the plain .duty of every unbeliever. Until he can be 
assured, on solid grounds, that his Maker has not really 
spoken, to spend his thoughts on lower inquiries must be 
mere folly, and an outrage on the voice of natural conscience. 
To approach the subject in a careless and trifling spirit, 
with no earnest desire to ascertain the truth, is equally inex- 
cusable. No one can be free from the guilt of despising 
his Maker, and perilling the highest interests of his im- 
mortai soul, who does not lift up his heart in prayer, though 
it were to an unknown God, for light and wisdom, and seek 
for the knowledge of God as for hidden treasure. To pre- 
tend that we are searching for truth, while the smile of the 
scorner is on our lips, must he a hideous mockery in the 
sight of God and of all reasonable men. 

Whoever pursues this inquiry after truth with serious- 
ness and humility, will never search for it in vain. “ He 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God/* It is 
true that the proofs of Christianity are most complete 
to the sincere believer, and multiply upon bim as he looks 
more closely into the Scriptures, and submits his life and 
conscience more thoroughly to their Divine authority. 
To welcome and embrace the truth is the very means 
by which the moral faculties are purified and enlarged, 
so as to apprehend more truth, and more clearly discern 
old truths. But though it is only a small part of the 
Christian evidence which can be fully exhibited to those 
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who view it from mthont, and are stili douhtfal of its 
Divine origin, there is more than enough, that is plain 
and palpable, to ccnmnce every honest inquirer, who 
really desires to know the will of God. There are many 
difficulties that will disappear only with a deeper insight 
into the gospel ; and many bright evidences of its truth, 
that reiiiaiii sealed from our view, till our conscience and 
heart have bowed to the authority of revelation ; but still, 
even from the first dawn of serious inquiry, there are such 
proofs of its Divine origin, in evident miracles, in fulfilled 
prophecies, and conspicuous signs of moral purity and 
sublimity, as will leave all those without any excuse, who 
can read* the New Testament, and still prefer to walk on in 
unbelieving darkness. 

Among the works designed to assist doubting in- 
quirers after Divine truth, the treatise of Faley occupies a 
high place, and has become the most popular manual of 
Christian evidence. Perhaps no one has unfolded the 
historical proof, from the miracles of Christ and his apo- 
stles, with equal clearness. Viewed, however, as a manual 
for young Christians, it has several defects, for which it 
seems desirable to provide a remedy. The necessity of 
meeting scepticism half way, and reasoning with it on its 
own grounds, has imprinted on the work a cold and icy 
tone of thought, repulsive and painful to a devout and 
earnest Christian. The line of argument, drawn chiefly 
from external evidence, appeals but faintly to the heart and 
conscience ; though it is here, rather than in the under- 
standing, that the chief hindrances to a reception of Chris- 
tianity are always found. The work is better suited to 
convince an unbeliever that the gospel is true, than to 
awaken any sense of its vital importance, or to give any just 
impression of that moral beauty and Divine wdsdom, which 
reigns in every part of these messages of God. 

In the> present edition, it is designed to supply some of 
the defects in the treatise, so as to render it more suitable 
for establishing young Christians in the faith of the gospel. 
The Introduction will consist of tw^o parts, on the con- 
nexion of Natural and Bevealed Religion, and on the various 
branches of Christian Evidence. Notes will be given on 
those passages which seem to require either correction or 
further explanation 5 and distinct supplements, so far as 
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the space %vill allow, on those branches of CTideiice wliicli 
the work itself touches upon very or pasjs bv 

altogether in silence. May God--the God of truth and 
the Giver of all wisdom— prosper and bless toe %vhoIe 
work, to the advancement of the faith, and the glory ot his 
blessed name for ever and ever i 


SECTION I. 

ON NATXJKAL AND EETEALED BELTGION, 

The evidences of Christianity are usually based, ^ as in 
ihe following treatise, on the truth and certainty of Natural 
Eeligiom There is a God, the Creator and. Governor ot the 
world. His natural works, that we see on every side of us, 
prove his Divine power and wisdom, and yield also many 
intimations of his goodness and henevolence. Once let 
these truths he assumed, and it cannot be improbable that 
God should reveal his will more clearly to mankind. On 
the contrary, the existence of some direct revelation becomes 
highly probable, even before any distinct proof of its his- 
torical reality. 

There has been, however, much dispute concerning the 
extent, and even the very existence, of Natural Eeiigion. 
Most Christian writers have affirmed its reality and import- 
ance but others have seemed to reject it altogether. Thus 
Horsley observes, that “ Revealed Religion stands not upon 
the ground of any antecedent discoveries of natural reason, 
audit is highly impolitic to attempt to place it on any such 
false foundation.’’ A learned work was published in the 
last century, to prove that ‘^he knowledge of Divine things 
is from revelation, and not from nature.” There has been 
a similar variety of opinion among infidel writers. The 
earlier deists of our own country— as Herbert and Shaftes- 
bury, Collins and Tindal— have magnified the extent and 
clearness of Natural Religion, that they might prove all reve- 
lation to be quite superfiuous. Hume, however, and most of 
the French writers, have taken an opposite course, and have 
aimed their assaults against all religion alike, whether natural 
or revealed. How, then, can it be safe to rest the proof 
of Chnstianity on a foundation, of which the very exist- 
ence is in debate among professed Christians themselves ? 
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The true answer to this objection is to be found in the 
ambiguity of the phrase, Natural Eeiigion. What nature 
Blight teach us concerning God, and what it does really 
teach us, or has commonly taught the heathen, are widely 
different ; and hence writers may contradict each other in 
their yerbal statements, whose meaning is almost entirely 
the^ ■■same. 

In the first place, Natural Religion may be used to 
clenote that knoivledge of religious truth and duty which 
the works of nature ought to teach us, and which they 
\yould actually impart to a pure and upright spirit, if 
appointed to dwell in our world for a season. A sinless 
angel, if he were to dwell among us, would see the earth 
to be full of the goodness of the Lord. Every ffow'er in 
the field, and every star in the firmament, would seem a 
dear witness of the poiver, the wisdom, and the glory of 
the Creator, Even the presence of grief and sorrow' would 
only remind him of a deeper truth — the holy anger of God 
against all e\ii ; and the wiiole economy of human life 
would appear to be one continual lesson, wherein to read 
the Divine justice, forbearance, and love. It is hard to 
assign a limit to the possible attainments of such a pure 
‘and upright being, while he should continue to meditate 
on this visible universe. Perha|)s many of the discoveries 
of positive revelation would be guessed out, if not clearly 
discerned and apprehended, by one who should gaze, 
through such a clear and unclouded moral atmosphere, on 
ail the outward works of Providence here below. 

The Scriptures speak in many places of such a natural 
religion, and delight to magnify its reality and importance, 
•'^The invisible things of God/’ they tell us, the crea- 

tion of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal povrer and Godhead.’* 
The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the ffrrna- 
meiit shewelh his handy work. Bay unto day uttereth 

speecli, and night unto night sheweth knowledge. There 
is no speech nor language, where their voice is not 
heard,** The Held of Natural Religion, in this sense of 
the term, is wide and almost boundless ; and the truth of 
Its first principles is assumed, as a fundamental axiom, 
throughout the word of God. To deny them is to abdi- 
cate our reason, and to debase ourselves to the level of the 
brutes that perish. 
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But when we inquire what degree of knowledge men, 
in their actual state, acquire from nature alone,* the result 
will be very different. We may consider, separately, the 
case of a deist in a Christian country, and that ot a 
heathen, who inherits the moral darkness of long ages, 
tXnaided by one gleam of light from any supernatural reve- 
lation. 

The natural religion which deists have set up as a 
rival to Christianity, is one which they have invented for 
themselves, amidst the light and knowledge of a professedly 
Christian country. There are thus no direct means of judging 
how far it deserves the name, and how much they would have 
really learned for themselves, without the help of that 
revelation which they affect to despise. Yet there are two 
ways in which it may be discovered, indirectly, with a full 
assurance— from the reason of the case, and a mutual 
comparison of these writers among themselves. 

Let us assume, for the moment, that Christianity is a 
Divine revelation ; that it republishes and enforces, with 
more powerful sanctions, those doctrines and duties which 
the light of nature might possibly have taught us ; and 
that it reveals further truths, under the same sanction, 
in harmony with those previously known, so as to confirai 
them with fuller evidence, and increase their power to in- 
fluence and control the minds of men. Let us further 
assume the truth of the Scripture doctrine, that men are 
fallen and perverse, willing to shut their eyes to the light ; 
that many, who receive the gospel in name, do not embrace 
it with their heart, although it still exercises some influence 
ou their conscience. In this case, the gospel will produce 
a double effect in every country where it has been pro- 
claimed. Some will embrace it heartily; while many 
others experience only a secondary influence — an intel- 
lectual conviction, varying in extent and fulness. The con- 
science responds to parts of the message, while the truth, 
as a whole, may be unwelcome, and perhaps even unknown. 
The general standard of morality will be raised, and the 
simpler lessons of religion generally recognised ; but the dis- 
tinctive features of the gospel, as a positive revelation, may 
be understood, prized, and obeyed only by a small minority 
of true Christians. 

If, now, some deist were to arise in this society, who 
hates Divine revelation, and wishes to undermine its autho- 
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rity, it is not hard to conjecture the course he will pursue. 
All those truths of morality and first elements of religion, 
■which have kept their hold on the general conscience, will 
be carefully retained, as the only lever by which to operate 
on the minds of his countrymen. But all the mysterious 
parts of revelation, wdiich clash with the pride of the human ^ 
understanding, those branches of morality which ^ are 
most obnoxious to the public taste, and those positive 
ordinances of religion which serve for a test of obedience to 
the will of („Tod, will be renounced and despised. What- 
ever is retained will be referred to the teaching of natural 
reason; but all that is rejected will be spoken of as 
a superstitious and needless incumbrance, which ^ has 
been added by positive revelation. . The natural religion 
v^aunted by such writers, is not the religion they . have 
derived, or probably could ever have derived, from natm’e 
only. It is, in fact, an uncertain and variable compromise 
between the full light of Christianity and popular unbelief ; 
a selection, out of the truths which the conscience may 
have gained from Divine revelation, of those parts whicli 
are least offensu'e to a worldly heart, and most conducive 
to a reputation for morality and common sense. Its 
measure and amount will therefore vary, in every case, ivith 
the personal taste^ and character of the writer, and the 
degree of Christian light that prevails around him. To 
argue against the need of Divine revelation from such a 
religion of nature, is as wise as to infer that the sun is use- 
less, from the brightness of the early twilight, when he 
has just sunk beneath the horizon. All the authority and 
clearness of the truth, which happens to be retained, is 
borrow'ed from Christianity ; and when its true source has 
been renounced and cast aside, the effects mil speedily dis- 
appear, The heart of man, when once set free from the sense 
of a Divine authority, will dispense, first with one article, 
and then with another, of this poor and scanty creed which 
the deist pretends to build up out of the d6bris of a rejected 
revelation. Those who began with renouncing ordinances 
and despising mysteries, under pretence of the complete 
sufficiency of Natural Beligion, will soon find that heart- 
morality is still more burdensome than outward ceremonies, 
and virtue itself not less mysterious than Christian faith ; 
and they will end by sinking into the sty of Epicurus, and 
m3 V ■ 
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a profligate advocacy of present indulgence and^ sensual 

picture, as the only real good and °of”deists is 

The religion of nature, then, in the lips ot ueists, is 

nothing else than a lifeless skeleton of Christian 
deprived of the breath which should animate it, the 
truth which should clothe it with living power beauty, 
and then setup in rivalry to the word of God, from 
which it has borrowed everything it contains of real 
value. In its best and purest form, mony of hs doctrines 
may he such as unfallen creatures, athirst tor Divine truth, 

might perhaps have gleaned from the works of nature, had 

no supeniatural revelation been »t«i. But this is no 
proof that the most clever deist, and still less that the great 
body of mankind, would ever have learned these doctrines 
in such a way. Reason proves the very reverse.^ Those 
who have quenched so much of the hght which now 
shines around them, if they were left to their own course, 
would speedily quench the little that remams, and. pre- 
cipitate themselves into a lower and lower deep of spintnai 
darhness* 

The same conclusion will result, if we trace the character 
of Natural Religion, as it appears actually in the writings 
of deists. The earliest of these, in our own country, is 
lord Herbert, of Cherbury. His lordship seems to have 
been one of the first that formed deism into a system,^ and 
asserted the absolute perfection of Natural Religion, with a 
view to discard all revelation as useless and needless. ^ He 
seems to assume to himself the glory of having accomplished 
tliis labour, and accounts himself for it as happier than any 
Archimedes. He reduces it to five articles, which he fre- 
quently mentions in his works ; 1 . That there is one 
supreme God. 2. That he is chiefiy to be worshipped. 
3. That piety and virtue are the principal part of Ms wor- 
ship. 4. That we must repent of our sins ; and, if we do 
so, God will forgive us. 5. That there are rewards for 
good men, and punishments for bad men, in a future state ; 
or, as he sometimes expresses it, both here and hereafter. 
Tliesc he represents as common notices, inscribed by God 
on the minds of all men.” * 

Such was the first form of this religion of nature, in an 
age when Christian faith was still vigorous^, though its 

* Leland's View, sec. i. 
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strengtli had begun to waste away in fierce disputes and 
controversies. The Characteristics of Lord Shaftesbury 
came rather later. The general life of religion in England 
.was then decaying; and his system bears marks of the 
change^ and includes less truth than that of his prede- 
cessor. He maintains the beauty and excellence of moral 
rirtuej and the being and dominion of God ; but treats the 
hope of future reward, and fear of future punishments — 
the last article of lord Herbert’s creed — as a base and 
slavish notion ; and declares that nothing can be more 
fatal to virtue than this weak and uncertain belief/’ Here 
is one stage of declension, answering to the decay of Chris- 
tian faith and zeal in the nation at large. 

When we turn to Hume, and the French writers of the 
last century, a further change has passed over this natural 
religion. Instead of lord Herbert’s five articles, we are 
taught that it is impossible to be sure that there is a God, 
since it cannot be proved from a view of the universe, and 
any proof by miracles is also impossible ; that all the reli- 
gion in the world is like sick men’s dreams, or the 
pla^'ful whimsies of monkeys in human shape;” that it is 
quite uncertain whether there be a life to cofne, or even a 
distributive justice in the present life ; and that "Hhe 
whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inextricable mystery ; and 
doubt, uncertainty, and suspense of judgment, appear^ to 
be the only result of onr most accurate scrutiny.” Similar 
statements are frequent in the writings of Yoltaire, Diderot, 
Volney, and others of the same school of infidelity. 

Out of the lips, then, of deists themselves the sufficiency 
of this natural religion is fully disproved. We may see 
plainly that it is only a dim twilight, borrowed from the 
rejected light of revelation — a twilight that sinks rapidly 
into midnight darkness. What a difference between the 
creed of lord Herbert, and of Hume and Condorcet I But 
the former lived where Christianity retained much of its 
native force and rigour ; and the latter in a less favoured 
age — one of them iii a less favoured country, where Chris- 
tian faith was just" ready to expire. When the gospel 
grew dim with woiidiiness, or was buried in superstition, 
that dim refiection from it, which they misnamed Natural 
lieligion, would of course die out and disappear. It began 

* Hume’s Essays, ii-, 484. 
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with a pare and lofty theism, and eloquent declamation on 
the beauty of unselfish -rirtue ; but its fatal bourne 
dark and gloomy atheism, without one gleam ot lotty 
thought, to disguise its utter sensuality, and disgusting, 

^ There is, however, another meaning which may be given 
to the phrase. Natural Religion. It may denote that know- 
ledge of religious truth and duty which a heathen would 
actually gain from the works of nature, in the entire 
absence of all revelation. How far would such a religion 
extend? What rehance could be placed upon it, to keep 
alive the great lessons of morality, a vivid taith m tne 
being and perfections of God, the duty of religions worship, 
and the sure prospect of a life to- come • 

The answer to these questions is not difficult, whai we 
observe the present state and the past history ot the 
nations of the world. The case supposed has never 
actually occurred; since the rudest tribes have FO^wy 
shared in the privilege of some early revelation. But still 
there are many cases which approach to it very «emly, 
and where the primitive revelation is so remote, that its 
effects can scarcely be discernible. What, then, is the resmt 
of actual experience ? It teaches us, first of all, that the 
further any race of men have been removed from contact 
with Divine revelation, the deeper their moral darkness 
has become; until it has issued either in the vilest 
superstitions and cruel and flagitious rites, like the 'upi- 
ship of Kali and the Mexican sacrifices; orinahrutish 
blindness, like that of the Esquimaux, the Zoolu, or the 
Australian savages. Rnt w-e also learn that this declension 
is seldom total and complete; that a partial reaction will 
occur of individual minds, or else of wider moral influences,^ 
against the prevailing degeneracy ; and that the sense of 
some Divine power, some Judge and Governor ot the 
^ w rarely been blotted out from the popular 

faith of any tribe of mankind. A fm races— as in 
New Holland and the south of Africa-seem nearly to 
have reached this lowest point ; but, in general, the 
instinctive faith in a superhuman power and wisdom, sug- 
gested by the works of nature, has survived even in those 
families which have been removed for ages far beyond tlie 


sunlight of revealed truth. 
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In tills practical meaning of tlie phrase, Katiiral Re- 
ligion, its reality and its weakness are perhaps equally 
apparent. It is so weak, that it permits whole tribes 
to sink lower and lower from the standard of para- 
dise, or of the early patriarchs, down to the loi,vest 
point of brutish debasement, and has never availed to lead 
them backward and upward, into the daylight of that truth 
which their fathers once enjoyed. Yet it is so far real and 
powerful, that it seldom allows the first elements of reli- 
gious truth to be wholly blotted out, even from the minds 
of savages, and is ever raising a protest, in a few nobler 
spirits, "against the total gloom of mere heathenism that 
surrounds them. The deep instinct of immortality cannot 
be utterly quenched, the strong conviction of some 
higher Power cannot be fpiite thrust ont-from the soul of 
mm. However deep the blindness that may have settled 
01 the nations, there is still a witness left, in the rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons, and in all the works of 
Grod, w-hich reproves the inexcusable folly ; and this may 
sometimes reclaim a few to an imperfect acknowledgment 
’ of their Maker, in .whom they live, and move, and have 
their being. 

■ Such appears to be the real voice of experience, respect- 
ing the reality and extent of Natural Religion. To ttniailen 
creatures it might open a large field of truth, and anticipate, 
perhaps, nearly all the main outlines of revelation ; but, in 
a world of sin, it is wholly unable to stem the downward 
current of wilful ignorance, which hurries mankind far from 
their Maker into heathen idolatry and unbelieving darkness. 
Its utmost practical result is to keep alive a few imperfect 
notions of Divine power and piwidence. The boasted sys- 
tems, to which infidels have given this name, and which they 
would erect into substitutes for revelation, are borrowed from 
Christianity— the mere result of a compromise between the 
traditional authority of the Bible, and the tendencies of 
popular unbelief. And yet, amidst all its practical feebie- 
hess, which is due entirely to the moral perversity of men, 
there is a deep echo in the conscience to all its messages, 
in those impressions of wisdom, power, and goodness, which 
contemplation of God’s visible works must naturally awaken 
in every thoughtful mind. 

It will now be plain in what sense the evidences of 
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^ith a pure and lofty theism, and eloquent declamation on 
the beauty of unseliish Yirtue ; but its fatal bourne wab a 
dark and gloomy atheism, without one gleam ot iotty 
thought, to disguise its utter sensuality, and disgusting 

^ There is, however, another meaning which may he gh eii 
to the phrase, Natural Religion. It may denote that know- 
ledge of religious truth and duty which a heathen would 
actually gain from the works of nature, in the entire 
absence of all revelation. How far would such a religion 
extend? What reliance could be placed upon it, to keep 
alive the great lessons of morality, a vivid faith in the 
being and perfections of God, the duty of religious worship, 
and the sure prospect of a life to come? 

The answer to these questions is not dimcuit, %vhmi we 
observe the present state and the past history of the 
nations of the world. The case supposed has never 
actually occurred; since the rudest tribes have 
shared in the privilege of some early revelation. But stiU 
there are many cases which approach to it very nearly, 
and where the primitive revelation is so remote, that its 
effects can scarcely be discernible. What, then, is the result 
of actual experience ? It teaches us, first of all, that the 
further any race of men have been removed from contact 
with Divine revelation, the deeper their moral darkness 
has become; until it has issued either in the vilest 
superstitions and cruel and fiagitious rites, like the 
ship of Kali and the Mexican sacrifices ; or in a brutish 
blindness, like that of the Esquimaux, the Zoolu, or the 
Australian savages* But we also learn that this declension 
is seldom total and complete ; that a partial reaction will 
occur of individual minds, or else oi wider moral infiueiices,^ 
against the prevailing degeneracy ; and that the sense ot 
some Divine power, some Judge and Governor ot the 
world, has rarely been blotted out from the populm* 
faith of any tribe of mankind, A few races — as in 
New Holland and the south of Africa-seem nearly to 
have reached this lowest point; but, in general, the 
instinctive faith in a superhuman power and wisdom, sug- 
gested by the works of nature, has survived even in those 
families which have been removed for ages tar beyond the 
sunlight of revealed truth* 
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111 tills practical Hieaning of the phrase. Natural Re- 
ligion, its reality and its weakness are perhaps equally 
apparent. It is so weak, that it permits whole tribes 
to sink lower and lower from the standard of para- 
dise, or of the early patriarchs, down to the lowest 
point of brutish debasement, and has never availed to lead 
them backward and upw'ard, into the daylight of that truth 
which their fathers once enjoyed. Yet it is so far real and 
powerful, that it seldom allows the first elements of reli- 
gious truth to be wholly blotted out, even from the minds 
of savages, and is ever raising a protest, in a few nobler 
spirits, against the total gloom of mere heathenism that 
surrounds them. The deep instinct of immortality cannot 
be 'utterly quenched, the strong conviction of some 
higher Power cannot be quite thrust out from the soul of 
m?in. However deep the blindness that may have settled 
on the nations, there is still a witness left, in the rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons, and in all the works of 
God, which reproves the inexcusable folly ; and this may 
sometimes reclaim a few to an imperfect acknowledgment 
of their Maker, in .whom they live, and move, and have 
their being. 

Such appears to be the real voice of experience, respect- 
ing the reality and extent of Natural Religion, To unfallen 
creatures it might open a large field of truth, and anticipate, 
perhaps, nearly all the main outlines of revelation ; but, in 
a world of sin, it is wholly unable to stem the downward 
current of wilful ignorance, wdiich hurries mankind far from 
their Maker into heathen idolatry and unbelieving darkness. 
Its utmost practical result is to keep alive a few imperfect 
notions of Divine power and providence. The boasted sys- 
tems, to which infidels ha %^6 given this name, and which they 
would erect into substitutes for revelation, are borrowed from 
Christianity — the mere result of a compromise between the 
traditional authority of the Bible, and the tendencies of 
popular unbelief. And yet, amidst all its practical feeble- 
ness, which is due entirely to the moral perversity of men, 
there is a deep echo in the conscience to all its messages, 
in those impressions of wisdom, power, and goodness, which 
contemplation of God’s visible works must naturally awaken 
in every thoughtful mind. 

It will now be plain in what sense the evidences of 



Cliristianity may be safely made to rest on tlie reality and 
certain truth of Natural Eeligion. It is not meant that the 
sreat body of mankind would ever attain a clear knowiedge 
of Divine things, bv their own unaided contempiation ot 
the outward universe ; still less does it imply, that wiiat 
deists have styled the religion of nature really deserves the 
name, or is anything more than a disguised robbery trom 
that gospel which they profess to despise. ^ It means 
simply, that faith in God must precede taith m a Divine 
revelation ; that a consciousness ot duty to God must be 
earlier than a sense of siu, or desire tor pardon, or anv 
other deep feeling that can prompt the wish for such a 
revelation to be given ; and that the works ot nature give 
such clear tokens of the power and wisdom ot our Maker, 
as to leave those without excuse, wdio jdeld him no reve- 
rence, and have no desire to acquaint themselves with tiie 
Alini<ditv. In this sense alone. Natural Beligion is the very 
basis°f "Christianity. The great apostle teaches us to 
view it in this light, in that striking passage which mtro- 
duces the most full and regular exposition of Christian 

truth, Bom. i. 18 — 24* , . . , . 

It is not needful, then, to decide how much insight into 
the will of God might possibly be gained, in each particular 
case, from the .works of nature alone. It is enough that 


clearly seen in them ; and that such beams or tne Uivine 
greatness and wisdom shine out in the whole universe, as 
to leave those without excuse who will not glorify their 
Creator, nor give him thanks for his countless benefits. 
If men do not see God in his works, it is because they have 
wilfully put out the eyes of their own spirit. The dark- 
ness tfiey have created around them, instead of justifying 
their unbelief, will only be a fiital evidence of their guilt 
and perverseness, in the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ, and shall make manifest the 
counsels of their hearts, in the sight of the holy angels, 
and of an assembled universe. 
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SECTION IL 

ON THE EVIDENCES OP CHBISTIANITT' IN ,GENEEAE. 

The evidences of tbe Cbristian religion are commonly 
viewed as of two kinds, external and internal. Tiie former 
are the credentials which attest a Diidne messenger ; the 
latter consist in the nature of the message itself, its har- 
mony with the purified reason and conscience, and the 
iniiiience it exerts where it is heartily received; Some, 
how'ever, have condemned all appeal to internal evidence, 
as mere rationalism, and opposed to the humility of fiiith ; 
since it would subject a Divine message to the verdict of our 
fallible and darkened reason ; while otl|ers have extolled it, 
to the exclusion of all external proms whatever. If a 
revelation be true, and in harmony with the deep instincts 
of our being, it must shine, they conceive, by its own light. 
A spiritual self-evidence will be spread around it, like a halo 
of glory. If it contradict essential truth, and the voice of 
pure reason, no outward signs and wonders can justify 
us in accepting it as Divine. To receive it passivelj^ in 
such a case, would be to sacrifice our reason and conscience 
on the altar of a blind .superstition. 

Wlien Palej wTOte his treatise, a material philosophy 
prevailed ; and hence, perhaps, the appeal to historical 
evidence became doubly important. The writer himself 
partook, in a large measure, of the spirit of his age, and 
w^as thus led to dwell on external proofs, almost to the 
exclusion of others, and without any attempt to define 
accurately the relation between them. But now a different 
school of philosophy is very prevalent among the more 
learned opposers of the Christian faith. The tendency of 
their writings is to erect reason alone into a full and suffi- 
cient guide, in contrast to ail positive and supernatural 
revelation. It is desirable, then, not only to sketch briefiy 
those various kinds of evidence which attest the truth of 
Christianity, but also to explain the limits of these two 
kinds of proot^ and how far they are really contrasted with 
each other. 

true revelation is a message from God himself, the 
Almighty and the All- wise, in contrast with all mere con- 
jectures, inventions, and reasonings of weak and fallible 
men. Its first ground must, therefore, be the existence of 
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God, tlie Creator and Lord of the universe. Its next is 
the contrast between God and man, with the possibility of 
intercourse between them. Now our simplest conceptions 
of the Divine nature include the attributes of power, wis- 
dom, and goodness. Whatever, then, attests the presence 
of superhuman power, supernatural wisdom, and Divine 
goodness, will be a proof that God, and not man, is the 
true author of the attendant message. And hence may 
arise the distinction of Miraculous, Prophetic, and Moral 
Evidence. 

This arrangement, however, is practically imperfect for 
several reasons ; but chiefly, because ail these Divine attri- 
butes must really concur in every part of the message. 
Another distinction seems preferable, depending on the 
actual form of the revelation, and the faculty or state of 
mind to which the evidence appeals. Chrikianity pro- 
fesses to be a message to sinful creatures, designed to raise 
them from a state of moral ignorance and blindness to that 
purity of heart and mind, whereby they can see God, and 
know even as they are known. Some of its evidences, 
then, appeal simply to the understanding, and the con- 
sciousness of a superhuman power. Others appeal to the 
faculty of moral^ discernment, which still survives in 
the natural conscience. Others, again,' are addressed to 
those spiritual faculties, and that power of discerning holy 
truth, which is the fruit of the message itself, wherever its 
healing influence has been received. Hence the whole may 
be ranked under three main divisions t External or His- 
torical, Intermediate or Moral, and Internal or Spiritual ; 
as it is addressed to the senses and natural understanding^ 
to the universal conscience, and to the purified reason aifd 
regemerate spirit of the true Christian. 

The External Evidence, again, is of three kinds. Some 
parts are direct and immediate, in the miracles of Christ and 
his apostles ; some retrospective, in the connexion of Christ- 
ianity with the miracles and prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and some are prospective or progressive, in the first 
tnumpbs of the gospel, its historical influence on the 
destim<.\s of mankind, and the fulfilment of prophecy since 
the daj;s of our Lord. The Moral Evidence is alsd three- 
told. it consists^ mamly in the nature of the moral pre- 
cepts of the JNew Testament, m the character and example 
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of Christ himself, and in the features of truth, love, and 
wisdom in the apostles, evangelists, and first disciples. 
The Internal Evidence is still more various and extenske. 
There is, first, an Experimental Evidence, in the harmony 
of the gospel with the wants of the human conscience and 
heart; a Social Evidence, in the practical institutions of 
the church, or of Christian society ; the Scriptural or Biblical 
Evidence, drawn from the wisdom and harmony the 
whole code of revealed truth; and finally, the Spiritual 
Evidence, which contemplates the gospel in its inmost and 
deepest character, as a revelation of the name, the attri- 
butes, and the counsels of the Most High. 

I. The Direct Evidence is founded on the miracles of 
our Lord and of Ms apostles. Its principle is stated 
briefly in those words of Nicodemus : ^‘ Eabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God : for no man can 
do those miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him.” Its force depends chiefly on the marks of 
Divine power, but partly on the evidences of Divine 
wisdom and goodness, which these miracles supply to us. 
They are proofs that the gospel is Divine, not simply as 
miracles, but as miracles of a peculiar kind ; and are 
linked closely with the very substance of the message, in 
the completed atonement, the promise of a resurrection 
from the dead, and the gift of the Holy Spirit, to purity 
and renew the souls of men. 

Four parts may be distingtiished in this direct argument. 
The first treats of the possibility of miracles, and the like- 
lihood of their occurrence, from our actual need of super- 
natural teaching. It has been briefly and ably stated 
by Paley, in the Introduction of this treatise. The 
objection of Hume, there examined, has been sifted more 
fully in several other works,* and perhaps with most 
accuracy of reasoning by Dr, Chalmers, in the opening 
part of liis Treatise on Christian Evidence. The need 
of revelation, and the presumption to be drawn from it in 
favour of some miraculous intervention, is unfolded by 
Leland, Ellis, Franke, and many others, and is powerfully 
confirmed by the actual state of the heathen tribes of the 
world, down to the present day. 

* See Dr. Canipbf-irs “ Dissertation on Miracles.*’' Dr. Price on Probable Evi- 
dence,” Mr. Somervilles ♦‘Tract in Reply fo tlie ‘Edinbur}?h Eevkw/” and the 
“ Criticisms,” by Bishop Douglas. A few remarks will be itnthd in Supplement A, 
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The second part of the argament consists in the external 
testimony to the miracles of the gospel, apart from the 
Scriptures themselves. It is derived from heathens and 
Jews, and the writings of the early Christians. Here the 
Christian religion is to be viewed in its main substance, as 
contained in the creed, and centering in the resuiTection of 
Christ ; and that evidence of its truth is to be unioided inch 
would still exist, though the New Testament had perished, 
or never been written. This line of thought is briefly 
opened by Paiev, in his second chapter, and, is pursued 
more fully by ’'Mr. Sheppard in a separate work. He 
lias shown that there remains ^ independent^ evidence, 
enough to convince a thoughtful mind ot the Divine origin 
of the gospel, and to supply a firm warrant for practical 
faith inChristianity, even apart from all the testimony of the 
written word of God. 

The third branch of the argument relates directly to the 
New Testament, to prove that its books are authentic and 
credible ; that they are assigned to the true authors, and 
that these are competent and honest witnesses, who give 
us the rc^al convictions of their own minds. The ninth 
chapter of Paley contains a summary of the evidence, 
admirable for compression and clearness. Still fuller details 
may be found in Dr. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel 
History—a work of great learning and accuracy, now 
republishing in a popular form. The first volume of 
Horne's Introduction to the Sej^iptures contains also a very 
full collection of early testimonies. The external proofs 
are unfolded in Cosin, Simon, Jones, and Alexander, on the 
Canon of the New Testament, and in Michaelis’ Introduc- 
tion : the internal, in Paley's own work, the Horee Paulinae, 
and in that of Professor Blunt, on the Veracity of the 
Gospels. 

The last branch of the direct evidence consists in the ap- 
plication of these premised facts, to prove the truth of the 
Christian miracles. It may be arranged under seven distinct 
heads. Thefirstis the directproof of Christ’s resurrection, the 
central fact of the sacred history, and the foundation of all 
Christian doctrine. Bishop Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses ; 
Townson’s Evangelical History ; Greswell’s Forty-third 
Dissertation on the Gospel Harmony ; and especially West’s 
Observations on the History of the Resurrection, furnish 
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very full light on this brancli of the evidence. Next ^ili 
foifowtlie proof of our Lord’s miracles in general, on which 
the works of Campbell, bishop Douglas, of Farmer and 
Sheppard, are all valuable. The third part consists in the 
proof of the apostolic miracles, -whether from the admissions 
of heathen writers, and the statements of the early Chris- 
tians, or the harmony of the xLcts and the Epistles com- 
pared with each other. A fourth part consists in the 
conversion and life of St. Paul, which claims a distinct 
notice, and has been powerfully stated by Lord Lyttletoii, 
in bis Observations. A iifth branch of evidence is 
found in the mutual dependence and harmony of these 
miracles. Those of our Lord include a prophecy of his owm 
resurrection. His resurrection is linked with a prediction 
of the outpouring of the Spirit on the apostles ; and the 
miraculous gifts then received are joined, in like manner, 
with a constant appeal to previous facts, the miracles and 
resurrection of Christ, A sixth proof is drawn from the 
Divine character of these miracles, and that clear stamp of 
wisdom and goodness, which makes them a contrast to ail 
lying w^ouders, so that they become a direct appeal to the 
conscience as w^dl as the understanding. The last branch 
consists in the transition from the truth of the miracles to 
the truth of the doctrine they attest. On this topic the 
works of Farmer, Penrose, Le Bas on the Christian 
Miracles, and the remarks in the hrst volume of Chalmers’s 
Treatise, will give a full and sufficient light. The effect of 
time on the evidence of miracles is examined in Gregory’s 
Letters, and Burton’s Hulsean Lectures (1820). The 
remarks of Dr, Chalmers, on the secure and impregnable 
character of the historical argument, and Butler’s celebrated 
Analogy, clear away some popular difficulties, and w'oiihl 
form a natural close to this part of the general subject. 

IL The Betrospective Evidence depends on the con- 
nexion of the gospel with earlier revelations. Its truth is 
mightily confirmed, when we see that it is no isolated 
event, but oiity completes and crowns a series of Divine 
messages, which had been attested before by direct miracles ; 
while these earlier messages require it as tlieir natural 
sequel, aiul it is the only key by which they can be fully ex- 
plained. Here the first step consists in tlie credibility of the 
Old Testament, as containing real and genuine records of 
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Jo^wisli Mstory. On this subject^ Stillingfieet’s Origines 
Sacrse ; Marsh’s Authenticity of the Books of Moses ; 
Schmidt’s Old Testament Canon, and Jalm’s Introduction, 
with Faber’s Horae Mosaicas, will give ample information.'*^ 
The next step consists in the proofs of the Mosaic revela- 
tion ; on which Leslie’s Short and Easy Method contains 
very terse and powerful reasoning. The argument is also 
summed up in Horne’s Introduction, (ch. i. § L 1 — 3 ; § 2. 1 ; 
ch. iv, § 2. 7.) Thirdly, The truth of the gospel is thus 
confirmed by analogy, as continuing the same course of super- 
natural providence. Fourthly, It is confirmed by direct 
preihctions, that are fulfilled in the gospel history. On this 
subject, the Dialogue of Justin Martyr, and the Demonstratio 
Evangelica of Eusebius, with Kidder’s Demonstrations, and 
Scott’s Answer to Crool, may all be read with advantage. 
A work, however, seems needed, to consider this argument 
more fully, in reference to the most recent forms of German 
rationalism. The last branch of retrospective evidence con- 
sists in the other internal marks, throughout the whole 
Jewish economy, that it was only an introductory dispensa- 
tion, designed to prepare the way for some fuller exhibition 
of the Divine will. 

HI. The Prospective Evidence completes the external 
proofs of the gospel. It consists in all those arguments, 
which may be drawn from the history of its progress in 
the world. Its Divine origin is confirmed, first of all, by 
Its early md rapid triumphs in the days of the apostles 
pd their immediate successors. This is briefly unfolded 
m pt. ii. ch. ix. of this treatise, and in Milner’s Reply 
to Gibbon. It is ably developed, also, in bishop Maceivaine’s 
valuable little treatise on the Christian Evidences. The 
objection, from the spread of Mohammedanism, is well an- 
swered by Paley, and more fully in White’s Bampton 
Lectures, 

A second branch of prospective evidence consists in the 
fulfilment of our Lord’s prophecy, and those of the Old 
lestament, respecting the Jews and the land of Israel. 
On this subject much has been written. The exposition of 
that prophecy, m Bishop Newton’s Treatise, and in Gres- 
well s work on the Parables, with Dr. Keith’s interesting 
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Tolume on propliecies alread}- fulfilled, will furnish a popular 
view of the whole subject ; but a comparison of Josephus, 
or of any history of the Jews, with the words of the Mew 
Testament, will be the most impressive. A third branch 
relates to those prophecies which describe the spread of the 
church, and its degeneracy in later times. These, however 
brief, are very significant, but some parts of the evidence 
can hardly be viewed as external, or suited to the first 
stage of inquiry ; they are rather a provision of truth for 
coiSinned and" advanced Christians. ^ A fourth and last 
argument may be drawn from the historical influence of 
Christianity, and its manifest power, as the agent of social 
reformation and moral advancement, wherever the New^ Tes- 
tament is practically received for the guide of private life, 
and the code -of app*eal in all national and public affairs. 

IV. The Moral and Internal Evidences have not been so 
frequently made the subject of distinct works, but have 
been often mingled with those topics of general theology, 
out of which they take their rise. It will be enough to 
indicate here their general character. 

The moral evidence of Christianity consists in all those 
marks of goodness and excellence which lie open to the view 
of honest and sincere inquirers, though not yet enlight- 
ened by a knowledge of the truth. It may be arranged 
under four heads, as follows : — 

The first consists in the direct precepts of the gospel, 
and the Divine purity of its ethical code. It is briefly, 
and rather defectivel}^ treated upon in pt. ii. ch. ii. of 
the following treatise, and admits of a wider development 
than it seems to have received, though it is referred to^ in 
general terms by a multitude of writers. The second consists 
in the character of our Lord himself, and the manifest signs 
of truth, purity, love and wisdom, which mark all his 
words and actions, as recorded in the Gospels. A third 
branch of moral evidence arises from the character of the 
evangelists and apostles, and the marks of candour, sin- 
cerity, holiness, and devoted love, which beam in all their 
writings and missionary labours. A fourth consists in the 
moral effects of the gos])e.l, upon those who receive it 
humbly, and show any signs of real faith in the message it 
contains. 

The Internal Evidence is that which belongs to real 
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believers only, who have received the gospel 
and yielded their hearts to its quickening 
newer The first branch is the personal or 
Ldence. It is that proof of the Dmiie origin 
tian faith, which the soul ^obtains, t 
of the ffospel to its own deepest ^ 
sities* It includes, n~- ^ 
and of the secret bondage 
subject which Pascal’s Thoughts haw « 
usual depth and power . 
is the best practical preparation 
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commmiities, wliere it really exerts its proper and natural 
power. This evidence is indeed partly -visible to unbe- 
lievers, yet it can be felt in its fall extent only by those 
who are" within the circle of its happy influence. They 
only can understand and know the blessedness of a family 
or church w^here hearts are really knit together by the 
love of Christ. It consists, finally, in the hopes which the 
gospel reveals of a perfect society to come, and the gatlier- 
ing of all the ransomed multitudes of mankind around 
their Lord, to dwell in love and peace for ever. 

The Biblical Evidence is internal, in a still stricter sense. 
It consists of all those marks of Divine wisdom and good- 
ness in the word of God, which manifest its origin, and 
prove that it '"came not by the will of men, but that holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’' 
It is naturally introduced by an inquiry into the accuracy 
of the Scripture canon, and a genera! -view of inspiration, as 
revealed in the word of God itself. It consists in all those 
various harmonies of Scripture, which reveal themselves 
to the humble and tliougbtful student, when searching its 
pages with reverence, as a message from the all-wise God. 
It is difficult to classify a branch of evidence, so wide and 
manifold in its own nature. It includes in it the general 
characters of Scripture, and its special correspondences 
and harmonies in its separate portions. Under the first 
we may rank its unity and its variety, its Divine sublimity 
and popular adaptation, its brevity and its comprehensivre 
fulness. Under the other head we may comprise the 
mutual relations of the Old and New Testaments, and 
their harmony with the contrasted attributes of Divine 
holiness and grace ; the mutual connexions of the historical, 
poetical, and didactical books of Scripture, and their har- 
mony with the three great faculties of the human mind, 
memory, imagination, and reason; the harmony of the 
types in the law with their antitypes in the gospel, of pre- 
dictions in the prophets with their fulfilment in the church 
of Christ, and of the earlier prophecies, as a whole, with 
the later predictions of the New Testament. To these 
may be added, finally, the marks of gradual progression 
and development in the wffiole series of sacred writings, 
not like the chance products of human invention, but 
results of the same wisdom, exercised through.' long ages. 
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wonders, and gifts of the Holy Spirit, to the bar of his own 
purblind and sensual imderstandiiig. But still, as the 
Ciiristian advances in the path of iioly obedience, a clearer 
light will shine around his spirit from every part of the 
revealed counsel of God. In thy light we shall see light.’* 
This is the glorious promise wliicli has been wTitteii for his 
eiicouragcmeiit — a promise to be fully accomplished here- 
after, but of which the earnests are attainable ereii 
here below. It implies that the Christian, taught by the 
sacred oracles, may rise more and more into the light of 
heaven ; that he may perceive, more and more, the glorious 
harmony of the Divine attiibutes in the plan of redemption 
— the unity of that counsel of love, which began to reveal 
itself in Paradise, and has continued to advance, with 
stately tread, throughout the later history of the world, 
and awaits the promised hnishing of the mystery of God, 
when the trumpet shall sound, and the glory of our»God 
and Saviour be most fully revealed. There is a vast in- 
terval from the first step of sincere inquiry to the latest 
triumphs of spiritual wisdom ; from the faltering confession 
of a Nicodemus, We know that thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him ’* — to the triumphant song of the 
living creatures before the throne — “ tioly, holy, holy. 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come.** But he who sets himself seriously to learn the will 
of God, will find a ladder of spiritual ascent provided in 
these Christian evidences, by which he may rise higher 
and higher above the mists of doubt and infidel darkness ; 
and at every step may obtain a wider and clearer vision, 
until he rise into that perfect light of Divine wisdom, 
which is the blessed privilege of redeemed spirits in heaven. 

It remains now to inquire into the relative limits of these 
distinct kinds of evidence. Ho’iv may we sustain the im- 
portance of outw^ard proofs, without sacrificing the claims 
of reason and conscience, and exposing ourselves to the 
inroads of superstition f How, again, may we vindi- 
cate the claims of internal evidence, without degrading the 
authority of a Dhine message, and compelling it to plead, 
like a suspected culprit, at the bar of our fallible reason t 
These^ questions demand a brief answ^er, since the danger of 
error is very great on either side. . 
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And first, it is plain that miracles, in the loose and 
popular sense of the term, are no intallible test ot a Bivine 
message. They may be distinguished into improper and 
apparent, or proper and real miracles. The first are nnac* 
countable or unexpected results from some unknown co - 
curreiice of natural causes. These, taken alone, wnl not 
estaldish the fact of a superhuman agency. They iiw, 
however, furnish a strong presumptive, or even the tull 
proof of such an agency, when tiiose results are announced 
beforehand, and we are sure that the messenger could not 
have foreseen them hy his own ■wisdom. The proof of a super- 
natural power would then be complete, but not the evidence 
that this power is strictly and properly Bivine. ilucl since 
these apparent miracles have sometimes no clear mark to 
distinguish them from others, in -which there is a direct 
suspension of natural laws by Divine power, they render 
peculiar caution very needful, in estimating the force of this 
branch of evidence. 

Even in proper miracles, supposing them to be clearly 
discriminated from the others, a similar limitation still 
exists. In themselves, they prove merely the agency of a 
superhuman power. But farther proof of some kind is need- 
ful, to determine whether this p^ower be good or evil — 
whether it be God liimselt, or some spirit of darkness. Here 
the conscience must pronounce its verdict, and on some higher 
ground of reason or natural religion. We must be assured, 
either that no such powers exist, or that they would not be 
suffered to work the miracles under examination, or that 
the very nature of those miracles, and the marks of Bivine 
goodness and majesty which they involve, forbid us to 
ascribe them to an evil power. 

The first of these grounds is refuted alike by reason and 
Scripture. We know by experience that there are wicked 
men ; and we may infer, by analogy, the probable, or at 
least the possible existence, of evil spirits, higher and more 
].)owcrful than human beings. Reason would lead us 
rather to believe than to deny, that such powers do exist. 
The voice of Scripture is still plainer, and asserts clearly 
the existence of fallen angels, of deep iiiaiignity, and higher 
in intellectual dignity than mankind. 

The proof, therefore, which miracles afford of a Bivine 
message, resolves itself into one of two alternatives. The 
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former is wlien sucli clear signs of luoral goodness and 
lioliness attend tliem, as ntterlj to disprove the notion of 
an evil origin. This is plainly the highest and most complete. 
The second is, when there are no*" clear marks of moral 
good or evil in the message itself ; but still the absence of 
any marks of an evil origin lend a presumption that God 
would not allow the suspension of his own laws, or a signnl 
departure from the ordinary course of his providence, to 
attest a lying message from any power of darkness. This is 
not an absolute proof, hut a high moral presumption, that 
the message is really Divine. Such a case is eonceivahle, 
but its actual occurrence is very unlikely. It is not on light 
grounds that the allwise God would ever permit the lav s 
of nature to he set aside. Certainly, He will either reserve 
this power to himself, or refuse to delegate it to any evil 
spirit, unless in displeasure against aggravated wickedness, 
and with such plain moral tokens attending it, that do 
upright person could possibly be deceived. His own 
messages, we maybe equally assured, will hear some stamp, 
more or less clearly impressed on them, of the wisdom and 
goodness of their Divine Author. 

The miraculous proof of Divine revelation, it tlms 
appears, to be really conclusive, must borrow some aid 
from the moral evidence. But we must observe carefully 
the narrow limit of this mutual dependence. All that w'e 
need is such an absence of apparent evil in the message 
as to prove that no evil spirit is its real author ; because we 
cannot conceive the Almighty to allow such miraculous 
agency to powers of darkness, without some moral test 
that may shield his creatures from unavoidable delusion. 
Within these limits, the proof from miracles is complete. 
To wait until we discern the moral fitness of all parts of the 
message before we will receive it as Divine, is, under pretence 
of reason, to he most unreasonable. Kevelation implies that 
man is fallen, and needs a recovery ; that his spiritual dis- 
cernment is grievously impaired, and needs restoration. 
indeed, his moral sense were totally extinct, he could never 
have any safeguard against being deceived by devilish niira- 
eles, supposing that God were to pennit them to arise. 
But, on the other hand, if his spiritual senses were perfect, 
even Divine miracles would be superfluous, and he might 
be safely left to his own unaided powers. Hence it has been 
C 2 
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wisely arranged, that the evidence first presented to him, 
that of miracles, needs only the scantiest possible degree of 
moral discernment to render it complete and decisive. It 
is only needful to decide whether it is God who speaks to 
us, or the . devil. It is only the first, tlie weakest, the 
simplest utterraice of natural conscience which is called 
into play. ’Wlien faith has thus obtained a firm basis on 
which to rest, the Divine niessage will begin its great 
work, in purifying the heart, quickening the conscience, 
and renewing the powers of the soul ; till at length the 
moral and spiritual evidence of the sacred revelation shines 
forth upon the regenerated spirit in more than noonday 
brightness. 

The danger which may arise, when the evidence of 
miracles is stated too broadly, and without any limitation, is 
of no light importance. It is true that in the present day we 
are apt to think that the supernatural lias ceased, and is 
not likely to reappear ; but if we credit the plain state- 
ments of Scripture, our confidence, in this respect, may 
prove hollow and deceitful The world has not ceased, in 
our clays, to be a spiritiuil battle-field between the powers 
of light and darkness. The existence, the activity, and the 
malignity of evil spirits is a revealed truth. We are even 
convinced that, in the last days, there will be a brief season 
ill which their power will be permitted to display itself, as a 
Divine judgment on human perverseness ; and lying miracles 
will appear, of deceptive subtlety, —signs and wonders, 
which, if it were possible, would “deceive the very elect,’’ 
Ifc^ is well, therefore, to beware of any principles wdfich 
might aggravate the force of such an awful delusion, and 
to remember that our appeal to miracles must always he 
attended with a further appeal to the conscience and the 
first l<?ssons of moral discernment. Our confidence in the 
miracidous attestations of Christianity must never lead us 
to forget the apostolic warning, — “ Believe not eveiT spirit, 
but try the spirits whether they are of God.” 

^ On the other hand, the danger is still greater and more 
imminent, when the light of inward reason is made the 
exclusive test of supernatural revelation. This was the 
mnstant maxim of the earlier infiilels, and has been revived 
by the German rationalists and metaphysicians of our 
own days. No folly can well be deeper, however it 
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iBaj be niasked under the name of reason. For this 
really makes the diseased palate the only test of the 
medicine which is designed for its cure. The fallen crea- 
ture, blinded with sin, will receive a professed message 
of God, only so tar as it suits his own ideas of what is 
reasoiiable. * What is this but to deify the human under- 
standing, and to pour contempt on the authority of God? 
The word of God is not given us, that we may try it by 
our own notions and speculations, and reject whatever we 
dislike or disapprove. Its purpose is far higher and 
nobler : to mould our spirits anew, to rectify our false con- 
ceits, to eniigiiten our dim vision, to awaken our dull con- 
science, and, in fine, to cast down all these proud imaginations 
of our fallen reason, and, raising it to a nobler and clearer 
vision of eternal things, to bring into captivity every 
thought to the obedieijce of Christ. ^ The mountam tops 
of philosophy are a dangerous eminence, unless we re- 
member, in our highest elevation, that God is infinitely 
above ns still ; that His words are fuller, deeper, and wiser, 
than our largest thoughts at present are able to conceive ; 
that the foolishness of . God is wiser than man ; and that 
the soul has never advanced so high in true wisdom as 
wiien it sits, like Mary, with the docility of a little child, 
to receive every message, whether of faith or practice, of 
moral duty or unseen mysteries, which has been revealed 
to us in the sacred oracles by the lips of the allwise and 
everlasting King. The only moral evidence we have 
a right to demand at the outset, is just so much as may 
solve the inquiry. Has God himself really spoken, or is 
it ciily the supernatural work of some spirit of darkness ? 
This question once answered, reason bids us listen with 
reverence, hear with faith, and practise with a willing obe- 
dience. But still, as we advance in the course of child-like 
tni&t and practical holiness, fresh light will dawn upon onr 
con science. The difficulties occasioned by our fallen state, 
iiocl the dimness of our spiritual senses, will one by one 
disappear. The soul may begin its Christian course, only 
with the knowledge of the child, wffio hears its father’s 
voice, and, though it cannot understand fully, believes that 
its father will not deceive it. But at length, persevering 
in faith and obedience, it will rise into that blessed state 
of spiritual wisdom, winch the beloved disciple attributes 
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to tlie fathers in the faith, -to know Him who is from 
die beginning ; and will learn to gaze with delight on the 
redeeming mercy, from ererlastin? to 
eitrlastmg, as one harmonious manifestation of infiiiite 
™ wisdom, and unutterable and boundless 
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PREPARATORY CONSIDERATIONS. 

I BEEM it imnecessary to prove that mankind stood in 
need of a revelatioiij because I baTe met with no serious 
person who thinks that, even under the Christian revelation, 
we have too niucli light, or any degree of asstirance whieh 
is superfluous. I desire, moreover, that, in judging of 
Christianity, it may be remembered, that the question lies 
between this religion and none : for, if the Christian reli- 
gion be not credible, no one, with whom we have to do, 
will support the pretensions of any other. 

Suppose, then, the world we live in to have had a 
dreator ; suppose it to appear, from the predominant aim 
and tendency of the provisions and contrivances observable 
in the universe, that the Deity, when he formed it, con- 
sulted for the happiness of his scnisitivl creation ; suppose 
the disposition w4ich dictated tliis counsel to continue ; 
suppose a part of the creation to have received faculties 
from their jMaker, by which they are capable of rendering 
a moral obedience to his will; and of voluntarily pursuing 
any end for wiiich he has designed thejn ; suppose the 
Creator to intend for these, his rational and accountable 
agents, a second state of existence, in which their situation 
will be regulated by tlieir behaviour in the first state, by 
which supposition (and by no other) the objection to the 
Divine government in not putting a difiereuce between the 
good and the bad, and the inconsistency of this confusion 
with the care and benevolence discoverable in the works of 
the Deity, is done away. Suppose it to be of the utmost 
importance to the subjects of this dispensation to know 
wdiat is intended for them ; tliat is, suppose the knowledge 
of it to be highly conducive to the happiness of the species, 
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a purpose which so many provisions of nature are calculated 
to promote. Suppose, nevertheless, almost the whole race, 
either by the imperfection of their faculties, the misfortune 
ot their situation, or by the loss of some prior revelation, 
to want this knowledge, and not to be likelv, without the 
aid of a new revelation, to attain it : under ‘these circuni- 
stances, is it improbable that a revelation should be made i 
is it incredible that God should interpose for such a pur- 
pose ? Suppose him to design for mankind a future state, 
is it unlikely tiiat he should acquaint them with it / 

Now, in what way can a revelation be made but by 
miracles ? In none wdiich we are able to conceive. Con- 
seqiKMitiy, in whatever degree it is probable, or not very 
improbalile, tiiat a revelation should be communicated to 
ni.'uikind at all ; in the same degree is it probable, or not very 
improljable, that miracles shodd be wrought. Therefore 
when miracles are related to have been wrought in the pro- 
mulgating of a revelation manifestly wanted^ and, if true" 
of inestimable value, the iniprobabditv which arises from 
the miraculous nature of the things related, is not greater 
than the original improbability that such a revelation should 
be imparted by God. 

I wish it, however, to be correctly understood, in whk 
maimer, and to what extent, this argument is alleged ‘Wo 
do not assunie the attributes of the Deity, or the existence 
ot a future state, reorder to prove the reality of miracles 
lhat reality always must be proved by evidence. We 
assert ouly,_ that m miracles adduced iu support of revela- 
tmn, tliere is not any such antecedent improbability as no 
estunony can surmount. And for the purpose of main” 
tan, mg this assertion, we contend, that the incredibility of 
mmidcs related to have been wrought in attestation of a 
mssagc trom God. conveymg intelligence of a future state 
ol lewaids and punishments, and teaching mankind how to 
prepare themselves for that state, is mt in itsSf 

twT/ r probable or improbable,^ the 

po billowing propositions being true: namely first tint n 
;;mre state of existence should\e destined?y G^d & his 
■naian creation; and secondly, that, being so de thied 
1 k should acquaint them with it. It is not necessw fit 
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they can be made out to be probable ; it is enougb that vre 
are able to say conceriiiiig them, that they are not so 
violently improbable, so contradictory to what we already 
believe of the Divine power and character, that either the 
propositions themselves, or facts strictly connected with the 
propositions, (and therefore no farther improbable than 
they are improbable,) ought to be rejected at first sight, 
and to be rejected by whatever strength or complication of 
evidence they be Jittested. 

This is the prejudication we would resist. For to this 
length does a modern objection to miracles go, namely, 
that no human testimony can, in any case, mi der them 
credible. I think the reilection above stated, that if there 
be a revelation, there must be miracles, and that, under the 
circura stances in which the human species is placed, a 
revelation is not improbable, or not improbable in any 
great degree, is a fair answer to the whole objection. 

But since it is an objection which stands in the verv 
threshold of our argument, and, if admitted, is a bar to 
every proof, and to all future reasoning upon the subject, 
it may be necessary, before we proceed further, to examine 
the principle upon which it professes to be founded ; which 
principle is concisely this,— That it is contrary to experience 
that a miracle should be true, hut not contrary to experi- 
ence that^'testimonY should be false. 

Xow there appears a small ambiguity in the term ex- 
perience,” and ill the phrases ‘^contrary to experience,” or 
''contradicting experience,” which it may be necessarv to 
reinoye in the first place. Strictly speaking, the Narrative 
of a fact is tlien only contrary to experience, when the fact 
is related to have existed at a time and place, at whicli 
tirne and place we being present did not perceive it to 
exist : as if it should be asserted, that in a particular room, 
irad at a particular hour of a certain day, a m*aii was raised 
from the dead, in which room, and at the time specified, 
we, being present and looking on, perceived no such event 
to have taken place. Here the assertion is contrary to 
experience properly so called; and this is a contranety 
which no evidence can surmount. It matters nothing, 
whether the fact be of a miraculous nature or not. But 
altbougli this be the experience, and the contrariety, wliich 
archbishop Tiilotson alleged in the quotation with which 
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Mr. Hume opens Ms Essay, it is certainly not that expe- 
rience, nor that contrariety, which Mr. Hume himself 
intended to object. And, short of this, I know no intel- 
ligible signification which can be affixed to the term con- 
trary to experience/’ hut one, namely, that of not having 
ourselves experienced anything similar to the thing related, 
or such thing not being generally experienced by others. 
1 say not generally for to state concerning the fact in 
question, that no such thing was ever experienced, or that 
iinwemd experience is against it, is to assume the subject 
of the controversy. 

Now the improbability which arises from the want (for 
this properly is a wan V not a contradiction) of experience, is 
only ecpial to the probability there is, that, if the thing 
were true, we should experience things similar to it, or 
tijat such things w'ould be generally experienced. Suppose 
it then to be true that miracles were wrought on the first 
promulgation of Christianity, when nothing but miracles 
could decide its authority, is it certain that "such miracles 
would be repeated so often, and in so many places, as to 
become objects of general experience ? Is it a probability 
approaching to certainty ? is it a probability of any great 
strength or force ? is it such as no evidence can encounter ? 
And yet this probability is the exact converse, and there- 
lore the exact measure, of the improbability which arises 
tioin the want ot expedience, and which Mr. Hume repre- 
sents as invincible by human testimony. 

It is not like alleging a new law of nature, or a new 
experiment in natural philosophy; because, when these are 
related, it is expected that, under the same circumstances, 
toe same effect will follow universally; and in proportiou 
as this expectation is justly entertained, the wmit of a 
corresponding experience negatives the history. But to 
expect concerning a miracle, that it should succeed upon a 
repetition, IS to expect that which would make it cease to 
bea mirack% which is contrary to its nature as such, and 
would totally destroy the use and purpose for which it was 

WTOlight. 
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aiteniative been demonstrated ? Permit us to call tl\e 
course of nature the agency of an mteiligent Being ; and is 
tlxere any good reason for judging this state of the case to 
be probable f Ought we not rather to expect that such a 
Being, on occasions of peculiar importance, may interrupt 
the order wdiich he had appointed, yet, that such occasions 
should* return seldom ; that these interruptions, conse- 
quently, should be confined to the experience of a few; 
hat the want of it, therefore, in many, should be matter 
neither of surprise nor objection 1 ■■ 

But as a continuation of the argument from experience, 
it is said that, when w^e advance accounts of miracles, we 
assign effects without causes, or we attribute effects to 
causes inadequate to the purpose, or to causes, of the 
operation of which we have no experience. Of what causes, 
w^e may ask, and of what ehects does the objection 
speak? If it be answered, that, when we ascribe the cure 
of the palsy to a touch, of blindness to the anointing of 
the eyes \vith clay, or the raising of the dead to a word, 
we lay ourselves open to this imputation ; we reply, that 
we ascribe no such effects to such causes. We perceive no 
virtue or energy in these things more than in other things 
of the same kind. They are merely signs to connect the 
miracle with its end. The effect we ascribe simply to the 
volition of the Deity ; of whose existence and power, not to 
say of whose presence and agency, we have previous and 
independent proof. We have, therefore, all wq seek for in 
the works of rational agents — a sufocieut power and an 
adequate motive. In a word, once believe that there is a 
God, and miracles are not incredible. 

Mr. Hume states the case of miracles to be a contest of 
opposite improbabilities ; that is to say, a question whether 
it be more improbable that the miracle should be true, or 
the testimony ialse : and this I think a fair account of the 
controversy. But herein i remark a want of argumenta- 
tive justice, that, in describing the improbability of niiracles, 
he suppresses all those circumstances of extenuation, which 
result fmm our knowledge of the existence, powder, and 
disposition of the Deity ; his concern in the creation, the 
end answered by the miracle, the importance of that end,^ 
and its suhserviency to the plan pursued in tiie work of 
nature. As Mr. Hume has represented, the question, 
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miracles are alike incredible to him who is prcviou&Ij 
assured of the, constant agency of a Divine Being, and to 
him who believes that no such Being exists in the universe. 
They are equally incredible, whether related to have been 
wrought upon occasions the most deserving, and for 
purposes the most beneficial; or for no assignable end 
whatever, or for an end confessedly trifling or perAicioiis. 
■This surely cannot be a correct statement. In adjusting 
also the other side of the balance, the strength and freight 
of testimony, this author has pi’ovided an answer to every 
possible accumulation of historical proof by telling us, that wt 
arc not obliged to explain how the story of the evidence arose. 
Now I tiiink that we are obliged, not, perhaps, to show bv 
positive accounts bow it did, but by a probable hypothesis 
how it might so happen. The existence of the testimony 
is a phenomenon ; the truth of the fact solves the pheno- 
menon. If we reject this solution, we ought to have some 
other to rest in ; and none, even by our adversaries, can be 
admitted, which is inconsistent with the principles that 
regulate human affairs and human conduct at present, or 
which makes men then to have been a different kind of 
beings from what tliey are now. 

But the short consideration which, independentlv of 
every other, convinces me that there is no solid foundation 
in Mr. Hume’s conclusion, is the following. When a 
tncorciu is pioposed to a mathematician, the first thing he 
docs with it is to try it upon a simple case, and if it pro- 
duces a false result, he is sure that there must be some 
mistake in the demonstration. Now to proceed in this 
wav with what may be called Mr. Hume's tlieorem. If 
twcive men, whose probity and good sense I bad lon^ 
known, should seriously and circumstantially relate to me 
an account of a miracle wrought before their eves, and in 
which It ivas impossible that they should be deceived • if 
tlie governor of the country, Clearing a rumour of this 
account shuuxd call these men into his presence, and offer 
them a short proposal, either to confess the imposture or 
submit to be tied up to a gibbet; if they should refuse 
^vith one voice to acbiowledge that there eiisted anv false- 
#mod or imposture m the case; if this threat was com- 

ifk was'J with no different effect ; 

If It was at last executed ; if I myself saw them, one after 
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another, consenting to be racked, burned, or strangled, 
rather than give up the truth of their account; — still, if 
Mr. Himie’s rule be mj guide, I' am not to believe them; 
Now I undertake to say, that there exists not a sceptic in 
the world who %vould not believe them, or who would 
defend, such incredulity. ■ 

. Instances of spurious miracles, supported' by strong 
. apparent . testimon}^^ undoubtedly . demand ■examination. ■ 
■.Mr.Iiume has' endeavoured, 'to .fortify his argument "by 
some examples of this kind. I hope, in a proper place, to 
show that none of them reach the strength or circum- 
stances of the Christian evidence. In these, however, 
consists the weight of his objection : in the principle itself, 

I am persuaded, there is none. 

* Supxjlement A. 


PAET I. 


OF THE BIEECT HiSTOEICAL EVIDENCE OF CHJRISTIAXIlTj AND 
WimREIN IT IS DISTINGUISHED FEOM THE EVIDENCE 
ALLEG ED FOE OTHEB MIEACLES. 

The two propositions which I shall endeavour to 
establish are these : 

^ I. That there is satisfactory evidence that many, pro- 
tessiiig to be original witnesses oi the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in iabours, dangers, and sufferings, volmi’ 
taniy undergone in attestation of the accounts which they 
delivered, and solely in consequence of their belief of those 
accounts ; and that they also submitted, from the same 
motives, t.Q new rules of conduct, 

IL That there is not satisfactory evidence, that persons 
professing to be original witnesses of other miracles: in 
their nature as certain as these are, have ever acted in the 
same manner, in attestation of the accounts which they ■ 
ueiivered, and properly in consequence of their belief of 
those accounts. 

The first of . these propositions, as it forms the ar^-n- 
ment, will stand at the head of the following mne chaptc^rs. 


CHAPTEE 1. 

Tijcre is satisfactory evidence that many, profe^sino- ^ . 

fheChnsuan ndracles, passed their lives in 

voluntarily undergone in attestation of ff,« ^ dangers, and Sfifierins's 

solely iu consequence of their belief of thocia* n v;hich they delivered, and 
niitted, from the same motives, to new rules of conduet^^^^ 

Kn this proposition, two points are necessarv tr 

HI made out: first. That the Founder nf rL ■ 5 ^ 
his assodates and immediate followers 
wuich the proposition imputes to them’ secomlh-^ 
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eDriled in our Scriptures^ and solely (a) in consequence of 
tlicir belief of the truth of this history. 

Before we produce, any particular testimony, to the 
activity and sufferings which compose the subject of our 
tirst assertion, it will be proper to consider the degree of 
probability wiiich the assertion . derives from the, nature of 
the case; that is, by inferences from those parts of the case 
which, in point of ihet, are on all hands acknowledged. 

First, then, The Christian Eeligion exists, and therefore 
by some means or other was established. Now it either 
owes the principle of its establishment, that is, its first pub- 
lication, to the activity of the person who was the Founder 
of the institution, and of those who were joined with him 
in the undertaking, or we are driven upon the strange sup- 
position, that, although they might lie by, others would 
take it up; although" they were quiet and silent, other 
persons busied theinselves in the success and propagation 
of their story. This is perfectly incredible. To me it 
appears little less than certain, that, if the first announcing 
of the religion by the Founder had not been followed up 
by the zeal, and "industry of his immediate disciples, the 
attempt must have expired in its birth. Then as to the 
kind and degree of exertion which was employed, and the 
mode of life to w'hich these persons submitted, we reason- 
ably suppose it to be like tiiat which we observe in all 
others who voluntarily become missionaries of a new faith. 
Frequent, earnest, and laborious preaching, constantly con- 
versing with religious persons upon religion, a sequestra- 
tion from the common pleasures, engagements, and 
varieties of life, ami an addiction to one serious object, 
compose the habits of such men. I do not say that 
this mode of life is without enjoyment, hut I say that 
the enjoyment springs from sincerity. With a conscious- 
ness, at the bottom, of hollowness and fiilsehood, the 
fatigue and restraint would become insupportable. I am 
apt "to believe that very few’ hypocrites engage in these 
undertakings, or at any rate persist in them long. Ordi- 

This wc.rtl must be taken with some latitude. It is not meant that the first 
disciples Vvere directly infiuenec-d by their faith in miracles only, apart from the 
fniiihnent of prophecy i{i onr Lorii’s person, the beauty of his character, and 
tile wisdom of ins discourses ; but simply that a belief in the reality of his 
miracles, and especially of his resurrection, was essential to the influence of 
every other raniive ; so that, if they had ceased to believe in those miracles, all 
the motives of their actual conduct would have ceased together, — lioiioa. 
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narily speaking, nothing can overcome the iodolcnee of 
mankind, the love, which is natural to most tempers, of 
cheerful s6cietj and cheerful scenes, or the desire, which 
is common to all, of personal ease and freedom, but con» 

■ viction,'". 

Secondly, It is also highly probable, from the nature of 
the case, that the propagation cf the new religion was attended 
with difficulty and danger. As atidressed to tlic Jews, it w as 
a system adverse not only to their habitual opinions, but tn 
those opinions upon which their hopes, their partialities, their 
pride, their consolation, were founded. This peo])le, with 
or without reason, had ■worked themselves into a ])ersua> 
sioii, that some signal and greatly advantageous change 
was to he eh'ected in the conditioti of their countrv, by the 
agency of a long-promised messenger from heaven.'*'' * Tlie 
rulers of the Jews, their leading sect, their priesthood, had 
been the authors of this persuasion to the common neople : 
so that it was not merely the conjecture of theioretieal 
divines, or the secret expectation of a few recluse devotees, 
but it was become the popular hope and passion, and’ 
like mi jmpular opinions, undoiibting, and impatient of 
contradierioii. ^ They clung to this hope under everv niis- 
iortiine oP their country, and with more tenacity as*^ their 
dangers or calamities increased. To hod, thereiore, that 
expectations so gratifying were to be worse than disap- 
pointed; that they were to end in the diliusion of a mild 
unambpoas religion, which, instead of victories and 
tmunphs, instead ,pf exalting their nation ar.d institution 
above the rest of the world, was to advance the wr-cm 
they despised to an equality with themselves, in those 
very points of comparison in which they most valued their 
ov n distinction, could be no very pleasing discov.uT to p 
Jewish mind; nor could the messengers ^of such Ltc^lL 
geiice expect to be well received or easily credited. The 
doetme was equally harsh and novoL The extending of 

i.. o„ 

iiin., lih. v„ cap, yhlT * prolectiqiic Jud<x>u xerum rotirwitur/'^-Tadi. 

vjpsp n “Lf 

Judes would the dominion Al-inv Th > proceed from 

m ancient writings of (lie priests, tLit a lllit "'r ‘ 5-' 

and some to ..sue from JudL would 
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the kingdom of God to those who did not conform to the | 

law of Mosesj was a notion that had never before entered | 

into 'the thoughts of a Jew. (5)' 

The character of the new institution was, in other 
respects also, iiograteful to Jewish habits and prin- 
'■...cipies. '.Their, own religion, was in a high degree technical. 

Even the eiiliglitened Je’iv placed a great deal of stress 
upon the ceremonies of his law, saw in them a great deal 
of virtue and efficacy ; the gross and vulgar had scarcely 
anything else ; and the hypocritical and ostentatious mag- 
nified them above measure, as being the instruments of 
their own reputation and indiience. The Chfistian scheme, 
without formally repealing the Levitical code, lowered its 
estimation extremely. In the place of strictness and zeal 
in performing the observances which that code prescribed, 
or which tradition had added to it, the new sect preached 
up faith, well-regulated affections, inward purity, and 
moral rectitude of disposition, as the true ground, on the 
part of the worshipper, of merit (c) and acceptance with 
God. This, however rational it may appear, or recom- 
mended to us at present, did not by any means facilitate 
the plan then. On the contrary, to disparage those 
t|iialities which the highest characters in the country 
valued themselves most upon, w^as a sure ww of inaldiig 
powerful enemies. As if the frustration of the national 
hope was not enough, the long-esteemed merit of ritual 
zeal and punctuality w^as to be decried, and that by Jews 
preaching to Jews. 

The ruling party at Jerusalem had just before criiciiecl 

(fi) The persuasion here spoken of “was well founded. Its true source was not 
the priesthood, so much as the writings of the'prophets. which were read in the 
synagO!?ues every Sahbatli-day. The error lay in overlooking other prophecies, 
that the Messiah Avould he rejected at his first coming, and that the blessings 
promised to the nation would hereby sxilfer a long delay. Still, the effect would 
be just the same, in hindering the reception of the gospel by the Jews, when it 
once began to spread to the Gentiles, as if the impression had been entirely false 
and groundless. The principle at work in this opposition to the gospel was seen 
in the result ol'oar Lord’s sermon at Nazareth (Luke iv.), but it came into violent 
and persevering enmity, when once the first great mission to the Gentiles 
had begun, .Acts xiii. 45 — 51. — Editor. 

(e) This is at least inaccurate. The new ‘sect did notpre^h up merit at all, 
but a salvatiuii by gra^'e, tlie free gift of God in Christ. But still it is quite tnio 
that these qualities—faith, purity, and inward uprightness of heart — W'ere insisted 
on as the necessary distinction of all those who should be thus accepted, not 
through their own merit, but the merit of the Saviour, It was taught every- 
wln.re that meats profited nothing, but fliat without hoiness no man should see 
the Lord, Taken in this sense, the remark is strictly true, and highly important 
as a key to the actual opposition which the first preachers of the gospel had to 
undergo. — Editor. 
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the Founder of the religion. That is a fact ^’liich will not 
be disputed. They, therefore, who stood forth to preach 
the religion, mast necessarily reproach these rulers with 
an execution, which they could not bat represent as an 
unjnst and cruel murder. This would not render their 
office more easy, or their situation more safe. 

With regard to the interference of the Eomaii govern- 
ment which was then established in Judea, 1 should not 
expect that, despising as it did the religion of the country, 
it would, if left to itself* animadvert, either with much, 
vigilance or much severity, upon the schisms and con- 
troversies wlifch arose within it. Yet there was that in 
Christianity which might easily afford a handle of accusa- 
tion with a jealous government. The Christians avowed 
an unqualified obedience to a new Master. They avow^ed 
also that he was the person who had been foretold to the 
Jews under the suspected title of King. The spiritual 
nature of this kingdom, the consistency of this obedience 
with civil subjection, were distinctions too refined to be 
entertained by a Eoman president, who viewed the business 
at a great ^stance, or through the medium of very hostile 
re])resentation. Our histories accordingly inform us, that this 
was the turn wdiich the enemies of Jesus gave to his cha- 
racter and pretensions in their remonstrances with Pontius 
Pilate, And Justin Martyr, about a hundred years after- 
wards, complains that the same mistake prevailed in his 
time: «Ye, having heard that we are waiting for a 
kingdom, suppose, without distinguishino:, that we mean 
a human kingdom, when in truth we speSk of that which 
IS with God.” * And it was undoubtedly a natural source 
or caininny and misconstruction. 

The preachers of Christianity had therefore to contend 
with pjudice backed by power. They had to come 

n™ " priesthood possess, 

ng a considerable share of municipal authority, and iictnated 
by strong motives of opposition and resentment ; and they 

i mfdVi;'! a foreign pvemmeut, to whose favou'r 
tliej made no pretensions, and which ivas constantlv snr- 

e.\pcneuced fate of reformers, whenever the refonnatioii 


^ Ap. Prin;a., p. 16., Ed. Thirl 
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subverts some reigBieg opinion, and does not proceed upon 
a change that Ms already taken place in the sentiments of 
a couiitiy, will not allow, inncli less lead ns to suppose, 
that the first propagators of Christianity at Jerusalem and 
ill Judea, midet the difficulties and the. enemies they had 
to contend with, and entirety destitute as they were of 
force, authority, or protection, could execute their mission 
with personal ease and safety. 

Let us next inquire what might reasonably be expected 
bv the preachers of Cliristianity when they turned them- 
selves to the heathen public. Now tlie first thing that 
strikes us is, that the religion they carried with them was 
escckswe. It denied without reserve the truth of every 
article of heathen mythology, the existence of every object 
of their worship. It accepted no compromise ; it admitted 
no comprehension. It must prevail, if it prevailed at all, 
by the overthrow of every statue, altar, and temple in the 
world. It will not easily he credited, that a design, so 
bold as this was, could in any age be attempted to be 
carried into execution with impunity. 

For it ought to be considered, that this was not setting 
forth, or magnilying the character and worship of some 
new competitor for a place in the Pantheon, whose pre- 
tensions might he discussed or asserted without question- 
ing the reality of any others ; it was pronouncing all 
♦ other gods to be false, and all other worship vain. From 
the facility with which the polytheism of ancient nations 
admitted new’* objects of worship into the number of their 
acknowledged divinities, or the patience with which they 
might entertain proposals of this kind, "we can argue nothing 
as to their toleration of a system, or of the publishers and 
active propagators of a system, \vhieh swept away the very 
foundation of the existing establishment. The one wras 
nothing more than what it would be, in popish countries, 
to add a saint to the calendar ; the other was to abolish 
and tread under foot the calendar itself. 

Secondly, It ought also to be considered, that this was 
not the case of philosophers propounding in their books, 
or in their schools, doubts concerning the truth of the 
popular creed, or even avowing their disbelief of it. These 
philosophers did not go about from place to place to collect 
proselytes from amongst tiie common people ; to form in 
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the heart of the country societies professing their tenets; 
to provide for the order, instraction, and pennanenev of 
these societies ; nor did they enjoin tiieir followers* to 
withdraw themselves from the public worship of the tem- 
ples, or refuse a compliance witli rites instituted bv the 
laws.'*^ These things are what the Christians did,* and 
what the pinlosophers did not ; and in these consisted the 
activity and danger of the etiterprise. 

Thirdly, It ought also to be considered, that this daiurer 
proceeded not merely from solemn acts and public rescdu- 
tions of the state, but from sudden bursts of violeuee at 
particular places, from the license of the populace, the 
rashness of some magistrates, and the negligence of otimrs - 
froin the indnence and instigation of interested adversaries’ 
and m general, from the variety and warmth of opinion 
winch an errand so novel and extraordinarv could not fail 
of exciting. I can conceive that the teachers of Chris- 
tianity might both fear and suffer much from these causes 
wuthout any general persecution being denounced aoainsj 
them by imperial autlionty. Some length of tirne "l 
should suppose, might pass, before the vast machine of the 
Komau empire would be put in motion, or its attention 
be obtained to religious controversy: but, dunnt> that 
tune, a great deal of ill usage might be endured by a^set of 
friendless travellers, telling men, wherever thev eame, that 
the religion of their ancestors, the religion in'whicLimv 
had been brought up, the religion of the state and of the 
nia^strate, the _ rites which they frequented, thriimi 
deliisioi!!''^ was throughout a system of foil} and 

state 01 - things, by suffering 1 religion o7tfofrtheV'1'"“‘ 
-tiling, to be disturbed ty anotlier ol S tt:} S:;: 

eomply iriti the law. Oian te ® (■“crates, they aU thougilt it wis2r ^ 
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as little. They are ready themselves to conform to any- 
tljiris: ; and are, oftentimes, amongst the foremost to pro- 
eiireVonformity from others, by any method which they 
think likely to be efficacious. When was ever a change of 
religion patronized by inddeis ? How little, notwithstand- 
ins:"thc reigning scepheism, and the magnitied liberality of 
that age, the true principles of toleration were understood 
bv the" wisest men amongst them, may be gathered from 
two eminent and uncontested examples. The younger 
Pliny, polished as he was by all the literature of tliat soft 
and degant period, could gravely pronounce this monstrous 
jockment Those who persisted in declaring themselves 
Clinstians, I ordered to be led away to punishment, (that is, 
to execution,) for I did not doubt, luhafemr it ums that 
they confessed, that mntmiacij and inflexihle obstinacy 
ought to he inmished'' ■. His master, Trajan, a mild and 
accomplished prince, went, nevertheless, no further in his 
sentiraeiits of moderation and equity, than what appears in 
the following rescript: — ^‘The Christians are not to be 
sought lor ; "but if any are brought before you, and con- 
Ticted, they are to be ’punished.” And this direction he 
gives, after it had been reported to him by his own presi- 
dent, that, by the most strict examinatfon, nothing could 
be discovered^ in the principles of these persons, but ‘‘a bad 
and excessive superstition,” accompanied, it seems, with an 
oath or mutual federation, ‘'to allow themselves in no crime 
or immoral conduct whatever.” The truth is, the ancient 
heathens considered religion entirely as an affair of state, 
as much under the tuition of the magistrate, as any otiier 
part of the police. The religion of that age was not merely 
allied to the state ; it was incorporated into it. Many of 
its offices were administered by the magistrate. Its titles 
of pontiffs, augurs, and fiainens, were borne by senators, 
consuls, and generals. ‘Witboiit discussing, therefore, the 
truth of the theology, they resented every aifront put upon 
the established iforship," as a direct opposition to the 
authority of government. 

Add to wdiicli, that the religious systems of those times, 
however ill supported by evidence, had been long estab- 
lished. The ancient religion of a country has always 
many votaries, and sometimes not the fewer, because its 
origin is hidden in remotcuiess and obscurity. Men have a 
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tlie heart of the couiJtry societies professing their tenets 
to proTide for the order, instnictioii, and pennanericv o 
these societies ; nor did they enjoin their followers' tc 
withdraw themselres from tlie public worship of llie teni- 
ples^ or refuse a compliance with rites iiistituted by tlu- 
These things are what the Christians did,* and 
what the philosophers did not ; and in these consisted the 
activity and danger of the enterprise. 

Thirdly, It ought also to be considered, that this dans’er 
proceeded not merely from solemn acts and public resolu- 
tions of the state, but from sudden bursts of violenee at 
particular places, from the license of the poj)iilaeo, the 
rashness of some magistrates, and the negligence of others ; 
from the iuflueiice and instigation of interested adversarieV 
and, in general, from the variety and w^anntli of o])inioD 
which an errand so novel and extraordinary could not fail 
of exciting. I can conceive that the teachers of Chris- 
tianity might both fear and suiter much from these causes 
without any general persecution being denounced against 
them by imperial authority. Some length of time I 
should suppose, miglit pass, befire the vast machine of the 
Roman empire would be put in motion, or its attention 
be obtained to religious controversy : but, durino- that 
time, a great deal of ill usage might be endured hv a set of 
mendless travellers, telling men, wherever thev came that 
the religion of their ancestors, the religion in which theV 
had been brought up, the religion of the state and of the 
magistrate, the^ rites which they frequented, the pomi) 
\vhicn they admired, was throughout a system of folly and 


. y ■ r teacners ot Christianitv would 
find pnttL'ction _m that general disbelief of the popular 
tiioo ogy, which is supposed to have prevailed amoiio-st th'. 

part of the heathen public! It is bv noils' 
true tliat unkJievers are usually tolerant. They are not 
disposed (and why should they ?) to ciidaiio'er td 7, 1 ! 
atute of tiling, W suffering a ridigiou of whi7h tlievCw 
nothing, to be disturbed by another of which they believe 

irrailiiTCTjdinerl, men'to Epictetus, ttlioivuc!. 

•(tmply ivitli ilte tavl than to conteiS! Socrates, they all thought a ,viser to 
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as little. Tliey are readj themselves to conform to aiiv- 
diins:; oftentimes, amongst the foremost, to pro* 

enre'^conformitj from others, by any method which they 
think likely to be etlieacions. When was ever a change of 
reli^non patronized by infdels ? How little, notnnthstand- 
irio- the reigning scepticism, and the magnified liberality of 
that age, the true principles of toleration were understood 
bv the wisest men amongst them, may be gathered from 
two eminent and nncontested examples. The younger 
Fliny, ]>oli3hed as he was by all the literature of that soft 
and eicgaiit period, could gravely pronounce this monstrous 
judgment : — Those wdio persisted in declaring themselves 
Christians, I ordered to be led awny to punishment, (that is, 
to execution,) for I did not doubt, whatever it iim that 
they confessed, that eonhtmaey and inflemhU obstinacy 
ought' to be punished f His master, Trajan, a mild aiid 
accomplished prince, went, nevertheless, no further in his 
sentiments of moderation and equity, than what appears in 
the following rescript The Christians are not to be 
sought for ; ])ut if any are brought before you, and con- 
victed, they are to be punished.” And this direction he 
gives, after it had been reported to him by his own presi- 
dent, that, by the most strict examinatron, nothing could 
be discovered in the principles of these persons, but ‘ba bad 
and excessive superstition,” accompanied, it seems, with an 
oath or mutual federation, ‘Ho allow^ themselves in no crime 
or immoral conduct whatever.’*’ Tiie truth is, the ancient 
heathens considered religion entirely as an affair of state, 
as much under the tuition of the magistrate, as any other 
part of the police. The religion of that age was not merely 
allied to the state ; it wms ineorpewated into it. Many of 
its offices %vere administered by the magistrate. Its titles 
of pontiffs, augurs, and tlamens, were borne by senators, 
consuls, and generals. Without discussing, therefore, the 
tratii of the theology, they resented every affront put upon 
the established worship, as a direct opposition to the 
authority of government. 

Add to wdiich, that the religious systems of those times, 
however ill supported by evidence, had been long estab- 
lished. The ancient religion of a country has always 
many votaries, mid sometimes not the fewer, because its 
origin is hidden in remoteness and obscurity, Men have a 
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natural -veneration for antiquity, especially in matters of 
religion. What Tacitus says of the Jewish, was more 
applicable to the heathen establishment Hi ritiis, 
quoquo modoinducti, antiquitate clefendimtiir/'(ri) It was 
also a splendid and sumptuous worship. It had its priest- 
hood, its endowments, its temples. Statuary, painting, 
architecture, and music, contributed their effect to its onia* 
inent and magnificence. It abounded in festival shows and 
solemnities, to which the common people are greatly ad- 
dicted, and which w^ere of a nature to engage^ them much 
more than anything of that sort amongst us. These things 
would retain great numbers on its side by the fascination 
of spectacle and pomp, as well as interest many in its pre- 
servation by the advantage which they drew from it. it 
wMs moreover interwoTen,'’ as Mr. Gibbon rightly repre- 
sents it, with every circumstance of business or pleasure, 
of public or private life, with all the offices and amusements 
of society.” On the due celebration also of its rites, the 
people were taught to believe, and did believe, that the 
prosperity of their country in a great measure depended. 

I am willing to accept the account of the matter which 
is given by Mr. Gibbon: The various inodes of worship 
which prevailed in the Boman world, w-ere all considered 
by the people as equally true, by the philosopher as equally 
false, and by the magistrate as equally useful and I 
would ask from which of these three classes of men were 
the Christian missionaries to look for protection or impu- 
nity? Could they expect it from the people, ‘Gvhose 
acknowledged confidence in the public religion’’ tbey 
subverted from its foundation? from the philosopher, 
who, ‘^considering all religions as equally false,” w^ouid 
of course rank theirs among the number, with the addition 
of regarding them as busy and troublesome zealots ? or 
from the magistrate, who, satisfied with the ‘‘ utility of 
the subsisting religion, would not be likely to countenance 
a spirit of proselytism and innovation — a system which 
declared war against every other, and which, if it prevailed, 
must end in a total rupture, of public opinion ; an upstart 
religion, in a word, which was not content with, its own 
authority, but must disgrace ail the settled religions of the 

— whatever means introduced, are maintained by their antiquity. 
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world ? It was not to be imagined that be would endure 
with patience, that the religion of the eraperor and of the 
state should be calumniated and borne down by a company 
of superstitious and despicable Jews. 

Lastly, The nature of the ease affords a strong proof, 
that the original teachers of Ghristiaaity, in consequence 
of their new profession, entered upon a new' and singular 
course of life. We may be allowed to presume, that the 
institution wdiicli they preached to others, they conformed 
to in their own persons ; because this is no more than 
what every teacher of a new religion both does, and must 
do, ill order to obtain either proselytes of bearers. The 
change which this w^ould produce was very considerable. 
It is a change which we do not easily estimate, because, 
ourselves and all about us being habituated to the institu- 
tion from our infancy, it is what we neither experience nor 
observe. After men became Christians, much of their 
time was spent in prayer and devotion, in religious meet- 
ings, in celebrating the eucharist, in conferences, in ex- 
hortations, in preaching, in an affectionate intercourse with 
one another, and correspondence with other societies. 
Perhaps their mode of life, in its form and habit, was not 
very unlike the Unitas Fratrum, or the modern Method- 
ists. Think then what it was to become such at Corinth, 
at Ephesus, at Antioch, or even at Jerusalem. How new I 
how alien from all their former habits and ideas, and from 
those of everybody about them 1 What a revolution there 
mdst have been of opinions and prejudices to bring the 
matter to this ! 

We know what the precepts of the religion are ; how 
pure, how benevolent, how disinterested a conduct they 
enjoin ; and that this purity and benevolence are extended 
to the very thoughts and affections. We are not, perhaps, 
at liberty to take for granted that the lives of the preachers 
of Christianity were as perfect as their lessons ; but ive are 
entitled to contend, that the observable part of their ‘be- 
haviour must have agreed in a great measure with the 
duties which they taught. There was, therefore, (which is 
all that we assert,) a course of life pursued by them, dif- 
ferent from that which they before led. And this is of 
great importance. Men are brought to anything almost 
sooner than to change their habit of life, especially when 
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the change is either mconvenient, or made against the force 
of natural ihclinatiou, or with the loss ot accustomed 
indulgences. ‘*lt is the most difficult of all things to 
eonvcrt men from vicious habits to virtuous ones, as every 
one may judge from what he feels in himselt,^ as well^ as 
from what he sees in others.”^ It is almost like making 
mm over again. 

Left, then, to myself, and without any more information 
than a knowledge of tlie existence of the religion, of the^ 
general story upon which it is founded, and that no act oi 
power, force, and authority, was concerned in its first 
success, I should conclude from the very nature and exi- 
gency of the case, that the Author of the religion during 
his life, and his immediate disciples after his death, exerted 
themselves in spreading and publishing the institution 
throughout the country iii which it began, and into wdiich 
it was first carried ; that, in the prosecution of this pur- 
pose, they underwent the labours and troubles which w^e 
observe the propagators of new sects to undergo ; that the 
attempt must necessarily have also been in a high degree 
dangei’ous ; that, from the subject of the mission, compared 
with the fixed opinions and prejudices of those to whom 
the missionaries were to address themselves, they could 
> hardly fail of encountering strong and frequent opposition ; 

} that, by the hand of government, as well as from the 

. sudden fury and unbridled license of the people, they 

; would often experience injurious and cruel treatment ; that, 

at any rate, they must have always had so much to fear fur 
i their personal safety, as to have passed their lives in a 

state of constant peril and anxiety ; and, lastly, that their 
; mode of life and conduct, visibly at least, corresponded with 

; the institution which they delivered, and, so far, was both 

new, and recpiired continual self-deniaL 


* Hartley’s Essays on Man, p. 190. 
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and is practised. Some wlio confessed tlieir sect, werefet 
seized, and afterwards, by tbeir information, a vast muiti- 
tndc were apprehended, wlio were convicted, not so mucti 
of the crime of burning Rome, as of hatred to mankind. 
Their snferings at their execution were aggravated by 
insult and mockery ; for some were disguised in the skins 
of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs ; some wci 
crucified; and others were wrapped in pitched shirts,- and 
set on lire when the day closed, that they might serve as 
lights to illuminate the night. ^ Nero lent his omi gardens 
for these executions, and exhibited at the same time a mock 
Circensian entertainment ; being a spectator of the .y bole, 
in the dress of a charioteer ; sometimes mingling with che 
crowd on foot, and sometimes viewing the spectacle irom 
his car. This conduct made the sufferers pitied ; and 
though they were criminals, and deserving the severest 
punishments, yet they were considered as saenneed, 
much out of a regard to the public good, as to gratify the 

cruelty of one man/* , 

Our concern with this parage at present is only so far 
as it affords a presumption in support of the proposition 
which we maintain, concerning the activity and sufferings 
of the first teachers of Christianity. Now, considered in 
this view, it proves three things : 1st, That the Founder 
of the institution was put to death ; 2diy, That in the same 
country in which he was put to death, the religion, after a 
short check, broke out again and spread ; 3dly, That it so 
spread, as that, within thirty-four years from the author's 
death, a very great number of Christians {ingens eorum 
multihido) -^ere found at Rome. From which fact the t\vo 
following inferences may be fairly drawn : first, that if, in 
the space of thirty-four years from its commencement, the 
religion had spread throughout Judea, had extended itself 
to Rome, and there had numbered a great multitude of 
converts, the original teachers and missionaries of the 
institution could not have been idle : secondly, that when 
the Author of the undertaking was put to death as a male- 
factor for his, attempt, the endeavours of his followers to 
estabiihh his religion in the same country, amongst the same 

^ This Is rsither a paraphrase, hut is justified hy what the vScholIast upon 
Juvenal says : ” Hero malefjcos homines et papyro et eerS suptTvestieb.at, 
et sic ad ignem admoveri juhbhat.”— Larflner Jewish and Heath. Test., vol. i., 
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people, and in tlie same age, could not but be attended with 
danger. 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with Tacitus, describing 
the transactions of the same reign, uses these words; 
‘'Affecti suppliciis Christiani, genus bominura supersti- 
tionis noTEe etmaleiicse.”* The Christians, a set of men 
of a new and mischievous (or magical) superstition, were 
punished. ”(c?) 

Since it is not mentioned here that the burning of the 
city was the pretence of the punishment of the Ciiristians, 
or that they were the Christians of Rome wdio alone 
suffered, it is proi>a])le that Suetonius refers to some more 
general persecution than the short and occasional one which 
Tacitus describes. 

Juvenal, a writer of the same age with the two former, 
and intending, it should seem, to commemorate the cruelties 
exercised under N ero’ s government, has the following lines ;f 

“ Pone Tigellinuni, tasdA liicebis in ilUt, 

Qmi stantes ardent, qui fixo guttiire famaBt, 

Et latum media sulcum deducifc J aren^.” 

Describe Tigellinus, (a creature of Nero,) and you 
shall suffer the same punishment with tbos|? who stand 
burning in their own flame and smoke, their head being 
* held np by a stake fixed to their chin, till they make a 

long stream of blood and melted sulphur on the ground/* 
f If this passage were considered by itself, the subject of 

allusion might be doubtful ; but, when connected with the 
testimony of Suetonius as to the actual punishment of the 
Christians by Nero, and with the account given by Tacitus 
of the species of punishment which they were to undergo, 
I think it suflicieutiy probable that these were the execu- 
tions to which the poet refers. 

These things, as has already been observed, took place 
within thirty-four years after Christ’s death, that is, accord- 
ing to the course of nature, in the lifetime, probably, of 
some of the apostles, and certainly in the lifetime of those 
who were converted by the apostles, or who were converted 

* Suet., Nero., cap. 16, 

(d) This -word used hy Suetonius {malcficee) is the term constantly applied to 
magicians and their supposed exercise of supernatural powers. It has therefore 
been thought, with much rejuson, to attest the fact that a claim to miraculous 
powers was one main feature in the popular view of Christianity,*— EuxToa. 
t Sat. i., ver. 155. | Forsan “ deducis/* [perhaps, **thou makest.*’] 

n'2 
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in their time. If, then, the Founder of the yeHgion was 
put to death in the execution of his design ; ii 
race of converts to the religion, many ot them, suiierea 
the greatest extremities for their profession ; it is harcliy 
credible that those who came between the two, who were 
comTianions of the Author of the institution during his me, 
and the teachers and propagators of the institution after his 
death, could go about their undertaking with ease and sa ety. 

The testimony of the younger Plmy belongs to a later 
period; for although he was contemporary with iacitus 
and Suetonius, vet his account does not, like theirs, go back 
to the transactions of Nero^-s reign, but k confined to the 
affairs of his own time. His celebrated letter to 1 raj an 
was written about seventy years after Christ’s death ; and 
the information to be drawn from it, so far as it is con- 
nected with onr argument, relates principally to two points. 
First, to the number of Christians in Bithynia and Pontus, 
which was so considerable as to induce the governor of these 
provinces to speak of them in the following terms : “ Multi, 
omnis setatis, utriusque sexus etiam ; neque enim civitates 
tantum, sed vicos etiam et agros, superstitionis istius coii- 
f agio pervagata est.’’ “ There are many of every age and of 
]>dth sexes ; nor has the contagion of this superstition seized 
cities only, but smaller towns also,, and the open country.” 
Great exertions must have been used by the preachers of 
Christianity to produce this state of things within this time. 
Secondly, it relates to a point which has been already noticed, 
and wMch I think of importance to be observed, namely, 
the sufferings to which Christians were exposed, ivithout 
any public persecution being denounced against them by 
sovereign authority. , For, from Pliny’s doubt how he was 
to act, his silence concerning any subsisting law on the 
subject, his requesting the emperor’s rescript, and the 
emperor, agreeably to his request, propounding a rule for 
his direction, without reference to any prior rule, it may be 
inferred, that there was, at that time, no public edict in 
force against the Christians. Yet from this same epistle 
of Pliny it appears, “that accusations, trials, and examin- 
ations, were, and had been, going on against them in the 
provinces over which he presided ; that schedules were 
delivered by anonymous informers, containing the names of 
persons who were suspected of holding or of favouring the 
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religion ; that, in consequence of these informations, many 
had been apprehended, of whom some boldly avowed their 
profession, and died in the cause ; others denied that ihey 
were Christians ; others, acknowledging that they had once 
been Christians, declared that they had long ceased to be 
such.’’ All which demonstrates that the profession of 
Christianity was at that time (in that country at least) 
attended with fear and danger ; and yet this" took place 
without any edict from the Roman sovereign, commanding 
or authorizing the persecution of Christians. This obser- 
vation is further confirmed by a rescript of Adrian to 
Minucius Fmidanus, the proconsul of Asia from which 
rescript it appears, that the custom of the people of Asia 
was to proceed against the Christians with tumult and 
uproar. This disorderly practice, I say, is recognised in 
the edict, because the emperor enjoins, that, for the future, 
if the Christians w^ere guilty, they should legally be brought 
to trial,^ and not be pursued by importunity and clamour. 

Martial wrote a few years before the younger Pliny ; and, 
as his manner was, made the sufferings of the Christians 
the subject of his ridicule.f Nothing, bow'ever, could 
show the notoriety of the fact with more certainty tliaii * 
this does. MartiaFs testimony, as well indeed as Plinv's, 
goes also to another point, namely, that the deaths of tliesc 
men were martyrdoms in the strictest sense ; that is to 
say, were so voluntary, that it was in their power, at the 
time of pronouncing the sentence, to have averted the 
execution, by consenting to -join in heathen sacrifices. 

^ The constancy, and by consequence the sufferings, of the 
Christians of this period, are also referred to by . Epictetus, 
wbo^ imputes their intrepidity to madness, or to a kind of 
fashion or habit ; and about fifty years aiferwards, hv 
Marcus Aurelius, who ascribes it to obstinacy. ‘‘1$ i*t 

* Lard., Heath. Test., vol. iJ., p. 1 10, 
t Ib matutina nuper specjtatus arena 

Mucius, iniposint qni sua membra focis, 

Si patiens fortisque tibi durusque videtur, 

Abderitanai pectora plebis habis j 
Nam cum dicatur, tunic^ pra^sente molestS* 

UreJ man urn : plus est dicere, Kon facio. 

, Jms'fn ™ the flte- 

brave, and ftmi, you are as foolish as the people of 
Abdcra; for ■when it js said, with the hateful tunic in sight. Fill your hand with 
incense, it is a greater matter to say, I do it not.;! ^ ^ ^ ^ 

X Forsan (perhaps) “ Thure manum.”' 
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possible (Epictetus asks) that a man may arrive at this 
temper, and become iiidiferent to those things, from mad- 
ness or from habit, <1:5 the Galileans ? Let this 
preparation of the mind (to die) arise from its oyn judg- 
ment, and not from obstinacy, like the Qlinstians?''\ 


CHAPTER HI. 

Tliere is satisfactorj* evidence that many, professing to be oridnal witnesses of 
the Christian miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, 
voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and solelyin consequence of their belief of those accounts; and that they also 
submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 

Of the primitive condition of Christianity, only a distant 
and general view can be acquired from heathen writers. 
It is' in our own books that the detail and interior^ of 
the transaction must be sought for. And this is nothing 
different from what might be expected. Who would 
write a history of Christianity hut a Christian? Who 
was likely to "record the travels, sufferings, labours, or 
successes of the apostles, but one of their own number, 
or of their followers ? Now these books come up in their 
accounts to the full extent of the proposition which we 
maintain. We have four histories of Jesus Christ. We 
have a history taking up the narrative from his death, and 
carrying on an account of the propagation of the religion, 
and of some of the most eminent persons engaged in it, for 
a space of nearly thirty years. We have, what some may 
think still more original, a collection of letters written by 
certain principal agents in the business, upon the business, 
and in the midst of their concern and connexion with it. 
And we have these writings severally attesting the point 
which we contend for, , namely, the sufferings of the witnesses 
of the history, and attesting it in every variety of form in 
which it can be conceived to appear ; directly and indi- 

* Eplct,, 1. iv., c. 7. 

(^) This cotiteipptaouR phrase is one of the many indirect confirmations of the 
gospel namtive. “ Behold, are not all those which speak Galileans?” was the 
remark of the provincial lews on the day of Pentecost, Among the Jews of 
Palestine, whose knowledge of their country was more minute, the new sect were 
named from the residence of Jesus, Nazarenes, But among the Gentiles, they 
would be named, just as naturally, from the province, or tetrarehy, to which 
the ajiostles and’ most of the earliest disciples belonged, and where the new 
doctrine took its rise. ’ Hence the surname used by Epictetus, 

EniTOji. 

t Marc. Aur., Med., 1. xi , c. ,3. 
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rectly, expressly and incidentally, by assertion, recital, and 
allusion, by narratives of tacts, and by arguments and dis- 
courses built upon these facts, either referring to them, or 

necessarily presupposing them. ; 

I remark this variety, because, in examining ancient 
records, or indeed any species of testimony, it is, in my 
opinion, of the greatest importance to attend to the inform- 
ation or grounds of argument which oxt casually unde- 
siynMly forasmuch as this species of proof is, 

of all others, the least liable to be corrupted by fraud or 


misrepresentation. 

I may be allowed, therefore, in the inquiry which is now 
before us, to suggest some conclusions of this sort, as pre- 
paratory to more direct testimony. 

1 . First, Our books relate, that Jesus Christ, the Founder 

of the religion, was, in consequence of Ms undertaking, put 
to death as a malefactor at Jerusalem. This point at least 
will he granted, because it is no more than what Tacitus has 
recorded. They then proceed to tell us, that the religion 
was, notwithstanding i set forth at this same city ot Jeru- 
salem, propagated thence throughout Judea, and afterwards 
preached in other parts of the Eoman empire. These 
points also are fully confirmed by Tacitus, who informs us, 
that the religion, after a short check, broke out again in 
the country where it took its rise ; that it not only spread 
throughout Judea, but had reached Borne, and that it had 
there great multitudes of converts ; and all this within 
thirty years after its commencement. Now these facts 
afford a strong inference in behalf of the proposition which 
we maintain. What could the disciples of Christ expect 
for themselves, when they saw their Master put to death? 
Could they hope to escape the dangers in which he had 
perished ? ** If they have persecuted me, they will also 

persecute you,’^ was the warning of common sense. With 
tliis example before their eyes, they could not be without a 
full sense of the peril of their future enterprise. 

2. Secondly, All the histories agree in representing 
Christ as foretelling the persecution of his followers : 

“ Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and 
shall kill you : and ye shall be hated of all nations for my 
name’s sake.*^*^ 

* Mutt xxh\ a. ' 
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“When affliction or persecution ariseth for the word's 
sake, immediately they are offended.”* 

*^Tliey shall lay their hands on yon, and persecute yon, 
delivering you up to the synagogues, and into prisons, being 
broxight before kings and rulers for my name's sake. And 
ve shall be betrayed both by parents, and brethren, and 
kinsfolks, and friends : and some of you shall they cause to 
be put to death.”f 

“"The time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think 
tliat he doeth God service. And these things will they do 
unto you, because they have not known the Father, nor 
me. But these things have I told you, that when the time 
sliall come, yc may remember that I told you of them.” J 
I am not entitled to argue from these passages, that 
Christ actually did foretell these events, and that they did 
accordingly come to pass ; because that would be at once 
to assume the truth of the religion : but I am entitled to 
contend that one side or other of the following disjunction 
is true; either that the evangelists have delivered what 
Christ really spoke, and that the event corresponded with 
the prediction ; or that they put the prediction into 
Christ's mouth, because, at the time of writing the history, 
the event had turned out so to be: for, the only two 
remaining suppositions appear in the highest degree incre- 
dihle ; which are, either that Christ filled the minds of his 
followers with fears and apprehensions, without any reason 
or authority for what he said, and contrary to the truth of 
the case ; or that, although Christ had never foretold any 
such thing, and the event would have contradicted him if 
he had, yet historians who lived in the age when the event 
was known, falsely, as well as officiously, ascribed these 
%vords to Mm. 

3. Tliirdly, These books abound with exhortations to 
patience, and with topics of comfort under distress. 

Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword ? — Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved us.”§ 

We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we 

* Mark iv. 17 . See also chap. x. 30. 
f Luke xxt. 12—16. See also chap. xi. 49. 
i John xvii, 4. See also chap. xv. 20 j x-vL 33. 

§ ’Rom. viii. 35—37. 
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are perplexed^ but not in despair ; persecuted, but not for- 
saken.; cast down, but not destroyed ; always bearing 
about in the body tbe dying of the Lord Jesiis, that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body. 
Knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall 
raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with you. — 
For which cause we faint not ; but though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day. 
For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketli 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have spoken in 
the name of the Lord, for an example of suffering affliction, 
and of patience. Behold, we count them happy which 
endure. Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have 
seen the end of the Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy.’ 'f 

“ Call to remembrance the former days, in which, after 
ye were illuminated, ye endured a great hght of afflictions ; 
parity, whilst ye were made a gazingstock both by re- 
proaches and afflictions ; and partly, whilst ye became com- 
panions of them that were so used. For ye had compassion 
of me in my bonds, and took joyfully the spoiling of your 
goods, knowing in yourselves that ye have in heaven a 
better and an enduring substance. Cast not away there- 
fore your confidence, which hath great recompencc of 
reward ; for ye have need of patience, that, after ye have 
done the will of God, ye might receive the promise.” J 
So that we ourselves glory in you in the churches of 
God for your patience and faith in all your persecutions 
and tribulations that ye endure. Which is a manifest 
token of tbe righteous judgment of God, that ye may 
be counted worthy of the kingdom, for which ve also 
suffer.” § 

“ We rejoice in hope of the glory of God, And not onlv 
so, but we glory in tribulations also : knowing that tribu- 
lation worketh patience ; and patience, experience ; and ex- 
perience, hope.’ li 

“ Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing happened 
unto you,: -but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are pWtakers of 

* 2 Cor. ir. 8—17, f James v. 10, 11. % Heb. x. 32-36, 

§ 2 Thess. i. 4, 5. jj Rom. v. S, 4., 

» 3 
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Clirist’s siiiffierings.“«-Wherefore let tliem tliat suffer ac- 
cording to the will of God comniit the keeping of 
souls to him in well doing, as unto a faithful Creator. ^ 
What could aU these texts mean, if there was nothing in 
the circumstances of the times which required patience,— 
which called for the exercise of constancy and resolution I 
Or will it be pretended that these exhortations (which, let 
it be observed, come not from one author, but from many,) 
were put in merely to induce a belief, in after ages, that 
the Christians were exposed to (iaiigers which they were 
not exposed to, or underwent sufferings which they did not 
undergo? If these books belong to the age to which they 
lay claim, and in which age, whether genuine or spurious, 
they certainly did appear, this supposition cannot be main- 
tained for a moment ; because I think it impossible to 
believe, that passages, which must be deemed not only un- 
intelligible, but false, by the persons into whose hands the 
books upon their publication were to come, should never- 
theless be inserted for the purpose of producing an effect 
upon remote generations. In forgeries which do not ap- 
pear till many ages after that to which they pretend to 
belong, it is possible that some contrivance of that sort 
may take place ; but in no others can it be attempted. 


CHAPTER lY. 

There is satisfactory etMenc© that many, professing to he original witnesses of 
the Christian miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, 
voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and that they also sub- 
mitted, from the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 

The account of the treatment of the religion and of the 
exertions of its first preachers, as stated in our Scriptures, 
(not in a professed history of persecutions, or in the con- 
nected manner in which I am about to recite it, but 
dispersedly and occasionally, in the course of a mixed 
genera! history, which circumstance alone negatives the 
su|>position of any fraudulent design,) is the following: 
** 1 bat the Founder of Christianity, from the commence- 
ment of his ministry to the time of his violent death, 
employed himself wholly in publishing the institution in 

* 1 Pet, iv, 12, 13, ly. 
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i Judea and Galilee; that, in order to assist him in this 

I purpose, he made choice out of the number of his followers, 

>;■ of twelve persons, who might accompany him as he 

travelled from place to place ; that, except a short absence 
i upon a journey in which he sent them, two by two, to 

I announce his mission, and one of a few days, when they 

went before him to Jerusalem, these persons were statedly 
and constantly attending upon him ; that they were with 
him at Jerusalem when he was apprehended and put to 
death ; and that they were commissioned by him, when 
his own ministry was concluded, to publish his gospel, 
and collect disciples to it from all countries of the 
j world/’ The account then proceeds to state, ‘Hhat 

a few days after his departure, these persons, with some 
of his relations, and some who had regularly fre- 
quented their society, assembled at Jerusalem ; that, 
considering the office of preaching the religion as now 
devolved upon them, and one of their number having 
deserted the cause, and, repenting of his perfidy, having 
destroyed himself, they proceeded to elect another in his 
place, and that they were careful to make their election 
out of the number of those who had accompanied their 
Master from the first to the last, in order, as they alleged, 
that he might be a witness, together with themselves, of 
the principal facts which they were about to produce and 
relate concerning him ; ^ that they began their work at 
Jerusalem by publicly asserting that this Jesus, whom the 
rulers and inhabitants of that place had so lately crucified, 
was, in truth, the person in whom all their prophecies and 
long expectations terminated ; that he had been sent 
amongst them by God, and that he w^as appointed by God 
the future Judge of the human species ; that all who were 
solicitous to secure to themselves happiness after death^ 
ought to receive him as such, and to make profession of 
their belief by being baptized in his name/’ f The history 
goes on to relate, that coiisiclerahle numbers accepted 
tins proposal, and that they wlio did so formed amongst 
themselves a strict union and society ; % that the attention 
of the Jewish government being soon drawn upon them, 
two of the principal persons of the twelve, and wdio also 
* Acts i. ‘21, 22. 


f Ibid, xl 
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bad lived most intimately and constantly with the Founder 
of the religion, were seized as they were discoursing^ to the 
people in the temple ; that, after being kept all night in 
prison, they were brought the next day before an assembly 
composed of the chief persons of the Jewish magistracy 
and priesthood ; that this assembly, after some consulta- 
tion, found nothing, at that time, better to be done towards 
suppressing the growth of the sect, than to threaten their 
prisoners with punishment, if they persisted ; that these 
men, after expressing in decent, but hrm language, the 
obligation under which they considered themselves to be, to 
declare what they knew, ‘*to speak the things which they 
had seen and heard,” returned from the council, and 
reported what had passed to their companions ; that this 
report, whilst it apprised them of the danger of their situa- 
tion and undertaking, had no other effect upon their con- 
duct, than to produce in them a general resolution to 
persevere, and an earnest prayer to God to furnish them 
with assistance, and to inspire them with fortitude pro- 
portioned to the increasing exigency of the service.* A 
very short time after this, we read that all the twelve 
apostles were seized and cast into prison ;+ that being 
brought a second time before the Jewish Sanhedrim, they 
were upbraided with their disobedience to the injunction 
which had been laid upon them, and beaten for their con- 
tumacy ; that, being charged once more to desist, they 
were suffered to depart ; that, however, they neither quitted 
Jerusalem, nor ceased from preaching, both daily in the 
temple, and from house to house ; J and that the twelve 
considered themselves as so entirely and exclusively de- 
voted to this office, that they now transferred what may be 
called the temporal affairs of the society to other hands.” § 

Acjsiv- , . , f Ibia. V. 18. j Ibi(Lver.42. 

_ § I do not l&mw that it has ever been insinuated, that the Christian mission, 
in the Jiands of the apostles, Vfas a scheme for making a fortune, or forgetting 
Jnone5^ But it may nevertheless be ht to remark upon this passage of their 
history, how iierfectly free they appear to have been from any pecuniary or in- 
terested views whatever. The most tempting opportunity which occurred of 
making a pm of their converts, was by the custody and management of the 
pblic funds, when some of the richer members, intending to contribute their 
forpnes lo the common support of the society, sold their possessions, and 
laid down the prices at tiie apostles’ feet. Yet, so insensible, or un- 
denirouK, were they of the advantage which that eontidence afforded, that we find 
they very soon disposed of the trust, by putting it into the hands, not of nominees 
stewards, formally elected for the purpose by the society at 


i 


' 
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Hitlxerto the preachers of the new religion seem to have 
had the common people on their side ; which is assigned 
as the reason why the Jewish rulers did not, at this time, 
think it prudent to proceed to greater extremities. It was 
not long, however, before the enemies of the institution 
found means to represent it to the people as tending to 
subvert their law, degrade their lawgiver, and dishonour 
their temple.'^ And these insinuations were dispersed with 
so much success, as to induce the people to join with their 
superiors in the stoning of a very active member of the 
new community. 

The death of this man was the signal of a general per- 
secution, the activity of which may be judged of trom one 
anecdote of the time: for Saul, he made havoc of 

the church, entering into every house, and haling men and 
women committed them to prison.” f This persecution 
raged at Jerusalem with so much fury, as to drive most of 
the new converts out of the place, except the twelve 
apostles. X 

The converts, thus scattered abroad,” preached the 
religion wherever they came; and their preaching was, in 
effect, the preaching of the twehe, for it was so far Carried 
on in concert and correspondence with tkem^ that when 
they heard of the success of their emissaries in a particular 
country, they sent rivo of their number to the place, to 
complete and confirm the mission. 

An event now took place of great importance in the 
future history of the religion. The persecution, § %vhich 
!• had begun at Jerusalem, followed the Christians to other 

cities, in which the authority of the Jewish Sanhedrim over 
those of their own nation was allowed to be exercised. A 
young man, who had signalized himself by his hostility 
to the profession, and had procured a commission from the 
council at Jerusalem to seize any converted Jews whom 

We may add also, that fhis excess of generosity, •which cast private property 
into the public stock, was so far from being required by the apostles, or imposed 
as a law of Christianity, that Peter reminds Ananias that he had been, guilty, in 
his behavionr, of an officious and'voluntary prevarication-; for whilst,” says he, 
thy estate “ remained, was it not thine own? and after it was sold, was it not in 
thine own po-wcr V’ 

^ Acts Vi. 12. f lbid.vlii. J. ^ ^ 

I Acts vm, 1, “And they were all scattered abroad;” but the term ^‘alPMs 
not, I think, to be taken strictly as denoting more than the generality ; in like 
manner as in Acts ix. 35, “ And all that dwelt at Dydda and Saron saw him, and 
turned to the Lord.” 

§ Acts ix, . , , 
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he iniglit find at Bainascus, suddenly became a proselyte 
to the religion which he was going about to extirpate. 
The new convert not only shared, on this extraordinary 
change, the fate of Ms companions, but brought upon 
himself a double measure of enmity from the party which 
he had left. The Jews at Damascus, on his return to 
that city, watched the gates night and day mth so much 
diligence, that he escaped from their hands only by being 
let down in a basket by the wall. Nor did he find himself 
in greater safety at Jerusalem, whither he immediately 
repaired. Attempts were there also soon set on foot to 
destroy him ; from the danger of which he was preserved 
by being sent away to Cilicia, his native country. 

For some reason not mentioned, perhaps not known, but 
probably connected with the civil history of the Jews, or 
with some danger ^ which engrossed the public attention, an 
intermission about this time took place in the sufferings of 
the Christians. This happened, at the most, only seven 
or eight, perhaps only three or four years after Christ’s 
death. Within which period, and notwithstanding that 
the late persecution occupied part of it, churches or societies 
of believers had been formed in all Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria, for we read that the churches in these countries 
had mw mjf, and were edified ; and, walking in the fear 
of the Ijorrl, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, w’ere 
multiplied.” f original preachers of the religion did 
not remit their labours or activity during this season of 
quietness ; for we find one, and he a very principal person 
among them, passing throughout all quarters. We find 
also those who had been before expelled from Jerusalem 
by the persecution which raged there, travelling as far as 
Phcenice, Cyprus and Antioch ; J and lastly, w'e find Jeru- 
salem again in the centre of the mission, the place whither 
the preachers returned from their several excursions, where 
tliey reported the conduct and effects of their ministry, 
where fjuestions of public concern were canvassed, and 
settled, whence directions were sought, and teachers sent 
forth. 


^ Dr. Lardner {in which he is followed also hy Dr. Benson) ascribes this cessa- 
tion of th«i persecution of the Christians to the attempt of Caligula to set up his 
own in tjie temple of Jerttsalem, and to the consternation thereby^ excited 
in the minds of the Jewish people; which consternation for a season suspended 
every other contest. , ^ 

f Acts ix. 31. ' X Ibid, xi 3P> ' 
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The time of this tranquillity did not, however, continue 
long. Herod Agiippa, who had lately acceded to the 
government of Judea, stretched forth his hand to vex 
certain of the church/' He began his cruelty by behead- 
ing one of the twelve original apostles, a kinsman (f) and 
constant companion of the Founder of the religion. Per- 
ceiving that this execution gratified the Jews, he proceeded 
to seize, in order to put to death, another of the number, 
-—and him, like the former, associated with Christ during 
his life, and eminently active in the service since his death. 
This man was, however, delivered from prison, as the 
account states, f miraculously, and made his escape from 
Jerusalem. 

These things are related, not in the general terms under 
which, in giving the outlines of the history, we have here 
mentioned them, but with the utmost particularity of 
names, persons, places, and circumstances ; and, w^hat is 
deserving of notice, without the smallest discoverable pro- 
pensity in the historian to magnify the fortitude, or exag- 
gerate the sufferings of his party. "When they fled for 
their lives, he tells us. When the churches had rest, he 
remarks it. When the people took their part, he does not 
leave it without notice. When the apostles were carried a 
second time before the Sanhedrim, he is careful to observe 
that they were brought without violence. When milder 
counsels were suggested, he gives us the author of the 
advice, and the speech which contained it. When, in con- 
sequence of this advice, the rulers contented themselves 
with threatening the apostles, and commanding them to bfc‘ 
beaten with stripes, without urging at that time the per- 
secution further, the historian candidly and distinctly 
records their forbearance. When, therefore, in other 

* Acts xii. 1. 

if) That James, the hrotlierof John, was a kinsman of our Lord, is nowhere 
afiirmed -or implied in Scripture, and there is no clear tradition to condrm it. 
Several writers, however, have thought that Salome, the mother of these apostles, 
was a sister of the virgin Mary. But this is not likely, since James the elder 
and John are never called the brethren of our Lord, like the other James, and in 
this case the relationship would be the very same. Why Herod should first lay 
hands on this apostle is tolerably clear, without any sucli uncertain hypothesis. 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee were the three foremost of the twelve apostles, 
and John was probably much younger than either. Hence Peter and James 
would be the two foremost objects of persecution, and circumstances alone might 
decide which of these two would be seisied first. The other would he marked out 
as the next victim ; and accordingly we are told that he proceeded then to take 
Peter also.— Euitoe. 

t Acts xii. 3—1 
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instances, he states heavier persecutions, or actual inartyr« 
doms, it is reasonable to believe that he states them because 
they were true, and not from any wish to aggravate, in his 
account, the sufferings which Christians sustained, or to 
extol, more than it deserved, their patience under them. 

Our history now pursues a narrower path. Leaving the 
rest of the apostles, and the original associates of Christ, 
engaged in the propagation of the new faith, (and who 
there is not the least reason to believe abated in their dili- 
gence or courage,) the narrative proceeds with the separate 
memoirs of that eminent teacher, whose extraordinary and 
sudden conversion to the religion, and corresponding change 
of conduct, had before been circumstantially described. 
This person, in conjunction with another, who appeared 
among the earlier members of the society at Jerusalem, 
and amongst the immediate adherents* of the twelve 
apostles, set out from Antioch upon the express business 
of carrying the new religion through the various provinces 
of the Lesser Asia.f I)uring this expedition, we lind that 
in almost every place to which they came their persons 
were insulted, and their lives endangered. After being 
expelled from Antioch in Pisidia, they repaired to Iconium.J 
At Iconium, an attempt was made to stone them ; at Lystra, 
whither they fled from Iconium, one of them actually was 
stoned, and drawn out of the city for dead.§ These two 
men, though not themselves originally apostles, were acting 
in connexion and conjunction with the original apostles ; 
for, after the completion of their journey, being sent on a 
particular commission to Jerusalem, they there related to 
the apostles ]| and elders the events and success of their 
ministry, and were, in return, recommended by them to 
the churches, as men who had hazarded their lives in the 
cause/* 

The treatment which they had experienced in the first 
progress did not deter them from preparing for a second. 
Upoti a dispute, however, arising between them, but not 
connected with the common subject of their labours, they 
acted as wise and sincere men would act t they did no*t 
retire in disgust from the service in which they were 
engaged, but, each devoting his endeavours to the advance- 
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mmt of tlie religion, they parted from one another, and 
set forward upon separate routes. The history goes along 
with one of them j and the second enterprise to him "was 
attended with the same dangers and persecutions as both 
had met with in the first. The apostle’s travels hitherto 
had been confined to Asia. He now crosses, for the first 
time, the J^geaii Sea, and carries with him, amongst others, 
the person whose accounts supply the iaformatioii we are 
stating.^ The first place in Greece at which he appears 
to have stopped was Philippi, in Macedonia. Here himself 
and one of his companions w^ere cruelly whipped, cast into 
prison, and ke])t there under the most rigorous custody, 
being thrust, w’hilst yet smarting with their wounds, into 
the inner dungeon, and their feet made fast in the stocks.f 
Notwithstanding this unequivocal specimen of the usage 
which they had to look for in that country, they w^ent for- 
ward in the execution of their errand. After passing through 
Amphipolis and Apolioriia, tliey came to Thessalonica ; in 
which city, the house in which they lodged was assailed by 
a party of their enemies, in order to bring the m out to the 
populace. And when, fortunately for their preservation, 
they were not found at home, the master of the house wus 
dmgged before the magistrate for admitting them within 
his doors. J Their reception at the next city was some- 
thing better : but they had not continued long*there before 
their turbulent adversaries, the Jews, excited against them 
such commotions amongst the inhabitants, as obliged the 
apostle to niake his escape by a private journey to Athens.^ 
Tim extremity of tlie progress was Corinth. His abode in 
this city for some time seems to have been without 
molestation. At length, however, the Jews found means 
to stir up an insurrection against him, and to bring him 
before the tribunal of the Bornan president. || It was to 
the contempt which, that magistrate entertained for the 
Jews and their controversies, of which he accounted Christ- 
ianity^ to be one, that our apostle owed his deliverance.^ 

l^is indefatigable teacher, after leaving Corinth, returned 
by Ephesus into Syria ; and again visited Jerusalem, and 
the society of Christians in that city, which, as hath been 

* Acts xwl II. f iMd, vm. 23, 24, 33. ■. J Ibid. xvu. 

§ IDM. ver. 13. li Ibid. XYiit 12. ' ' ’ V Ibid. ver. 13.' 
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repeatedly observed, still continued tbe centre of the mis- 
sioii.=^* It suited not, however, with the activity of his zeal 
to remain long at Jerusalem. We find him going thence to 
Antioch, and, after some stay there, traversing once more 
the northern provinces of Asia Minor.f This progress 
ended at Ephesus ; in which city the apostle continued in 
the daily exercise of his ministry two years, until his suc- 
cess, at length, excited the apprehensions of those who were 
interested in the support of the national worship. Their 
clamour produced a tumult, in which he had nearly lost 
his life.J Undismayed, however, by the dangers to which 
he saw himseif exposed, he was driven frona Ephesus only 
to renew his labours in Greece. After passing over Mace- 
donia, he thence proceeded to his former station at Corinth.§ 
When he had formed his design of returning by a direct 
course from Corinth into Syria, he was compelled by a con- 
spiracy of the Jews, who were prepared to intercept him 
mi his way, to trace hack his steps through Macedonia to 
Philippi, and thence to take shipping into Asia. Along the 
coast of Asia, he pursued his voyage with all the expedition 
he could command, in order to reach Jerusalem against the 
feast of Pentecost. j| His reception at Jerusalem was of a 
piece with the usage he had experienced from the Jews in 
other places. He had been only a few days in that city, 
when the populace, instigated by some of his old opponents 
in Asia, who attended this feast, seized him in the temple, 
forced him out of it, and were ready immediately to have 
destroyed him, had not the sudden presence of the Homan 
guard rescued him out of their liands.^ The officer, how- 
ever, who had thus seasonably interposed, acted from his 
care of the public peace, with the preservation of which he 
was charged, and not from any favour to the apostle, or 
indeed any disposition to exercise either justice or humanity 
towards him ; for he had no sooner secured his person in 
the fortress, than he was proceeding to examine him by 
torture.^'*'"'"" ■ ■ ■ ^ 

From this time to the conclusion of the history, tbe 
apostle remains in public custody of tbe Homan govern- 
ment. After escaping assassination by a fortunate dis- 
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cov’ery of tlie plot, and delivering liimself from the influence 
of Ms enemies by an appeal to the audience of the emperor, 
he was sent, but not until he had suffered two years’ im- 
prisonment, to Rome.t He reached Italy, after a tedious 
voyage, and after encountering in his passage the perils of 
a "desperate shipwreck. J But although still a prisoner, 
and his fate still pending, neither the various and long- 
continued sufferings which he had undergone, nor the 
danger of his present situation, deterred him from persist- 
ing in preaching the religion ; for the historian closes the 
account by telling us, that, for two years, he received all 
that came unto him in his own hired house, where he was 
permitted to dwell with a soldier that guarded him, 

preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all 
confidence.” 

Now the historian from whom we have drawn this 
account, in the part of his narrative which relates to St. 
Paul, is supported by the strongest corroborating testimony 
that a history can receive. We are in possession of letters 
written by St. Paul himself upon the subject of his 
ministry, and either written during the period which the 
history comprises, or, if written afterwards, reciting and 
referring to the transactions of that period. These letters, 
without borrowing from the history, or the history from 
them, unintentionally confirm the account which the his- 
tory delivers, in a great variety of particulars. What 
belongs to our present purpose is the description exhibited 
of the apostle’s sufferings ; and the representation given in 
the history, of the dangers and distresses which he under- 
went, not only agrees, in general, with the language which 
he himself uses whenever he speaks of his life or mini- 
stry, but is also, in many instances, attested by a specific 
correspondency of time, place, and order of events. If the 
historian put down in his narrative, that at Philippi the 
apostle was beaten with many stripes,” cast into prison, 
and there treated with rigour and indignity ;§ we find him, 
in a letter to a neighbouring church, jl reminding Ms con- 
verts, that, after he had suffered before, and was shame- 
fully entreated at Philippi, he was bold, nevertheless, to 

* Acts xxv, 9, 11. t Ibid. xxiv. 27. . % Ibid. xxviL 

♦ I Ibid, xvi.2 3, 24. II 1 Tliess. ih 2,.' . 
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“‘^y came) the gospel 

of God. If the history relate,* that, at Thessalonica, the 
house m which the apostle was lodged, when he first came 
to that place, was assaulted by the populace, and the 
master of it dragged before the magistrate for admitting 
such a ^est within his doors ; the apostle, in his letter to 
the thnstians of Thessalomca, calls to their remembrance 
how they had “received the word in much affliction.”t 
It tlie history deliver an account of an insurrection at 
h^phesiis, which had nearly cost the apostle his life : we 
ft ^ Kmself, in a letter written a short time 

after his departure from that city, describing his despair, 
and returning thanks for his deliverance. J If the history 
inform us, that the apostle was expelled from Antioch in 
1 isidia, attempted to be stoned at Iconium, and actually 
stoned at Lystra; there is preserved a letter from him to a 
tavourite eom-ert, whom, as the same history tells us, he first 
met with in these, parts ; in which letter he appeals to that 
disciple s knowledge “of the persecutions which came upon 
himat Antioch,at Icomum, at Lystra.”§ If the historymade 
the apostle, in his speei^ to the Ephesian elders, mmind 

f fi««edness of his views, 
that, to their knowledge, he had supplied his own and the 
necessities of his companions by personal labour ;i| we find 
rte §ame apostle, in a letter written during his residence at 
Lphesus, asserting of Miftself, that even to that hour he 
laboured, workmg with his own hands.”f 

Ihey coincidences, together with many relative to other 

® ® from independ- 

ent sources, not only confirm the truth of the account, in 
the particular pomts as to which they are observed but 
add much to the credit of the narrative in all its parts ■ 
and support the author’s profession of being a contemno- 
rary of the person whose history he writes, and, f hrouo-hOTt 
a ^tenaJ portion of his narrative, a companion. “ 

state of suffering 

■state of Lhnst amty, the writings which remain of tbeir 

companions and immediate followers expressly confirm 

Clement, who is honourably mentioned by St Paul in 
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liis epistle to the Phiiippians,^ hath left us his attestation 
to this point, in the following words : Let us take (savs 
he) the examples of our own age. Through zeal and envv, 
the most faithful and righteous pillars of the church have 
been persecuted, even to the most grievous deaths. Let us 
set before our eyes the holy ayostles. Peter, by unjust 
envv, underwent, not one or two, but many sufferings ; till 
at last, being martyred, he went to the place of glory that 
was due unto him. For the same cause did Paul, in lik% 
manner, receive the rewwl of his patience. Seven times 
be was in bonds ; he was wiiipped, he was stoned, he 
preached both in the east and in the west, leaving behind 
him the glorious report of his faith ; and so having taught 
the whole world righteousness, and for that end travefted 
even unto the utmost bounds of the west, he at last 
suffered martyrdom by the command of the governors, and 
departed out of the world, and went unto his holy place, 
being become a most eminent pattern of patience unto all 
ages. To these holy apostles w^ere joined a very great 
number of others, who, having through envy undergone, in 
like manner, many pains and torments, have left a glorious 
example to us. ior this, not only men, but women, have 
been persecuted ; and, having suffered very grievous and 
cruel punishments, have finished the course of their faith 
with firmness.’^f 

Hermas,(^) saluted by St. Paul in his epistle to the 

/ ^ ^ vi.—Abp. Wake’s Trans. 

{<?) Ihis IS the hrst mention of Hennas in the treatise, and he Is quoted 
aiterwards several times. It is right, then, to observe here, that this "witness is 
of very doubtiul authenticity. The work, called the Shepherd of Herimis is 
certainly ancient, since it is quoted by Irenaens, Clement, Origen, ami Ter- 
Uahan. It is not quoted by Justin, and Xrenaeus and Clement do not mention 
ns author. Origen and Tertuliiua ascribe it to the Hennas who is mentioned 
by bt. l aui; but the latter, in one passage of his works/ speaks of it slightingly. 
An anonymous fragment, in Muratori, supposed to be written about a.d. 160, says 
that ‘ Hennas, in the city of Rome, lately wrote the Shepherd: Pius, his 
brother, being the bishop of the Roman church.” Many in modern times, as 
totelerms, Peapon, and Lardner, ascribe it to the Hernias of Scripture; and 
others, as Basnage, Blondel, Beausohre, ascribe it to the other Hermas, 
or beJ^ve it entirely spurious. See Coielerius Patt. App.i. 73; Abp. Wake's 
viii. ; Euseb. Hist, EccL, Hi. 3; Liicke EmI. in die. Apoc., p. 141; 
Stuart’s Apoc., 1 . 113— 1 : 21 . x * if » 

When we combine the direct testimony in the fragment to the recent origin of 
the -work with the silence of Justin, and the solita^ quotation of Irenseusi, and 
above all, with the internal character of the work itself, there seems to be a 
strong presumption, if not an absolute proof, that it is falsely ascribed to the 
by St. Paul, and "was written near the middle of the second 
enuyy. Bence, though it may still be counted among the early wntnesses, it 
^ following Laidner, has assigned 
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Romans, in a piece very little connected with historic 
recitals, thus speaks : Such as have believed and suffere 
death for the name of Christ, and have endured with 

mdj mmd, and have given up their lives with all the 
hearts. 

Polycarp, the disciple of John, (though all that remah 
of his works be a very short epistle,) has not left this snl 
ject uunoticed. «I exhort (says he) all of you, that y 
ftboy the word of righteousness, and exercise all patienw 
which ye have seen set forth before your eyes, not only ii 
the blessed Ignatius, and Lorimus, and Rufus, but ii 
others aniong yo^selves, and in Paul MnweJf and the ree. 
of the apostles; being confident in this, that all these haw 
not run in vain, but in faith and righteousness; and an 
gonf to the place that was due to them from the Lord 
with whom also they suffered. For they loved not S 

GodS n?>t 

Ignatius, the contemporary of Polycarp, recognises the 
same topic, briefly indeed, but positively and ^cUv 
I'or this cause (that is, having felt and handled Christ’s 
body after his resurrection, and being convinced as 

^ present with Peter at 

abOTfil“f fou-od to be 

a persecution in these davs 
was, I woifld refer him to a circular letter, written bv the 
church of Smyrna soon after the death of Saro X 
xt Villi be remembered, had lived with St TnKn ^ 

ISS' “ i»“«i « rf tS 

Kofiri 

ii Ji i-derf who cm £™ L. 

the frame a;d sTmcturl J^hX t^diW 
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tlieir very inward veins and arteries, nevertheless endured 
it ? In like manner, those who were condemned to the 
beasts, and kept a long time in prison, underwent many 
cj’uel torments, being forced to lie upon sharp spikes laid 
under their bodies, and tormented with divers other sorts 
of pimishments ; that so, if it ivere possible, the tyrant, bv 
the length of their suferings, might have brought them to 
deny Christ/* 


# CHAPTEE ¥. 

Therejs satisfkctory evidencG that many, professing to he original witnesses of 
lUe CimsOan imracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and sulferings, 
voluiitarny undergone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
I solely m consequence of their belief of those accounts: and that they also 

submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 

On the histor}^ of which the last chapter contains an 
abstract, there are a few observations which it may be 
proper to make, ^ by w’ay of applying its testimony to the 
particular propositions for which we contend, 

I. Although our Scri]3ture history leaves the general 
account of the apostles in an early part of the narrative, 
and proceeds with the separate account of one particular 
apostle, yet the information wdiich it deli%' ers so far extends 
to the rest, as it shows the naUire of the service » When 

I we see one apostle suffering persecution in the discharge of 
his commission, we shall not believe, without evidence, that 
the same office could, at the same time, be attended with 
ease and safety to others. And this fair and reasonable 
inference is confirmed by the direct attestation of the 
letters to which wx- have so often referred. The wiiter of 
these lettep not only alindes, in numerous passages, to his 
' sufferings, but speaks of the rest of the apostles, as 

, enduring like sufferings with himself, I think that God 

hath set forth m the ajiostles last, as it were appointed to 
death ; for we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men. Even unto this present hour we both, 
hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and 
have no certain dweliingplace ; and labour, working with 
our own hands : being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, 

* Eel. Mor. PoL, d. ii. ' 
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propagating tiie new persuasion. The history now in our 
hands describes these exertions, the persons employed, the 
means and endeavours made use of, and the labours under- 
taken in the prosecution of this purpose. Again, the 
treatment which the history represents the first propagators 
of the religion to have experienced, %?as no other than what 
naturally resulted from the situation in which they were 
confessedly placed. It is admitted that the religion was 
adverse, in a great degree, to the reigning opinions, and to 
the hopes and wishes of the nation to which it was first 
introduced ; and that it overthrew, so far as it was received, 
the established theology and worship of every other country. 
We cannot feel much reluctance in believing, that, when 
the messengers of such a system went about, not only 
publishing their opinions, but collecting proselytes, and 
forming regular societies of proselytes, they should meet 
with opposition in their attempts, or that this opposition 
should sometimes proceed to fatal extremities. Our history 
details examples of this opposition, and of the sufferings and 
dangers which the emissaries of Ihe religion underwent, per- 
fectly agreeable to what might reasonably he expected from 
the nature of their undertaking, compared with the character 
of the age and country in which it was carried on. 

IV. The records before us supply evidence of what 
formed another member of our general proposition, and 
what, as hath already been observed, is highly probable, and 
almost a necessary consequence of their new profession, 
namely, that together with activity and courage in propagating 
the religion, the primitive followers of Jesus assumed, upon 
their conversion, a new and peculiar course of private life. 
Immediately after their Master was withdrawn from them, 
we hear of their continuing with one accord in prayer and 
supplication of their continuing daily with one accord 
in the temple ;”t of many being gathered together pray- 
ing.” We know what strict injunctions were laid upon 
the converts by their teachers. Wherever they came, the first 
word of their preaching was, ^"Eepentl ” We know that 
these injunctions obliged them to refrain from many species 
of licentiousness, which were not, at that time, reputed 
criminal. We know the rules of purity, and the maxims 
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of benevolence, wbicb Clnistians read in tlieir books ; eon- 
eerning wbicli rules it is enough to observe, that if tliej 
were, I will not saj completely obeyed, but in any degree 
regarded, they would produce a system of conduct, and, 
what is more difficult to preserve, a disposition of 
mind, and a resjulation of affections, different from any 
thing to which "they had hitherto been accustomed, and 
different from what they would see in others. The change 
and distinction of manners tvhich replied from their new 
character, is perpetually referred to in the letters of their 
teachers. And you hath he quickened, who were dead in 
trespasses and sins ; wherein in time past ye walked accord- 
ing to the course of this world, according to the prince of 
the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience : among whom also we all had our 
conversation in times past in the lusts of our liesh, fulfilling 
the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature 
the children of wrath, even as others.”^' — " For the time past 
of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess 
of wine, reveliings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries ; 
wherein they think it strange that ye run not with them to 
the same excess of riot’^i St. Paul, in his first letter to 
the Corinthians, after enumerating, as his manner was, a 
catalogue of vicious characters, adds, Such wei^e some of 
you ; "but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified.*’ J In like 
maimer, and alluding to the same change of practices and 
sentimeiits, he asks the Roman Christians, What fruit 
had ye tlien in those things whereof ye are noio ashamed ?”§ 
The* phrases which the same writer employs to describe 
the moral condition of Christians, compared with their 
condition before they became Christians, such as newness 
of life,” being ‘‘freed from sin,” being “dead to sin;” 
the destruction of the body of sin,” that, /or if Ac future^ 
they “sliould not serve sin “children of light, and of 
the day,” as opposed to children of darkness and of the 
night ; “ not sleeping, as do others imply, at least, anew 
system of obligation, and, probably, a new scries of con- 
duct, commencing with their conversion. 

« £ph.ii. 1—3. See also Tit, iii, 3. t 1 Pet. iv, 3, 4. 

J 1 Cor. vL 11, § Eoxn. vl. 21, 
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The testimony -wliicli Pliny bears to the behaviour of 
the new sect, his time, and which testimony comes not 
more than fifty years after that of St. Paub is very appli- 
cable to the subject under consideration. The character 
which this writer gives of the Christians of that age, and 
which was drawn from a pretty accurate inquiry, ^ because 
he considered their moral principles as the point in which 
the magistrate was interested, is as follows. He tells the 
emperor, that some of those who had relinquished the 
society, or who, to save themselves, pretended that they 
had relinquished it, affirmed that they were wont to meet 
together, on a stated day, before it was light, and sing among 
themselves alternately a hymn to Christ as a god ; and to 
bind themselves by an oath, not to the commission of any 
wickedness, but that they would not be guilty of theft, or 
robbery, or adultery ; that they would never falsify their 
w'ord, or deny a pledge committed to them, when called 
upon to return it. ""This proves that a morality, more 
pure and strict than ordinaiy, prevailed at that time in 
Christian societies. And to me it appears, that "we are 
authorized to carry this testimony back to the age of the 
apostles ; because it is not probable that the immediate 
hearers and disciples of Christ were more relaxed than their 
successors in Pliny's time, or the missionaries of the reli- 
gion. than those whom they taught. 


CHAPTEE YI. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be original witnesses of 
the Christian miraeies, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and. suffering's, 
voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely ill consequ«ice of their belief of those accounts ; and that they also sub- 
mitted, from the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 

When we consider, first, the prevalency of the religion 
at this hour ; secondly, the only credible account which can 
be given of its origin, namely, the activity of the Founder 
and his associates ; thirdly, the opposition which that 
activity must naturally have excited j fourthly;, the fate of 
the Founder of the religion, attested by heathen writers as 
well as our own ; fifthly, the testimony of the same writers 
to the sufferings of Christians, either contemporary with, 
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or immediately succeeding, the original settlers of the in- 
stitution ; sixthly, predictions of the sufferings of his 
followers ascribed to the Founder of the religion, ■uhicli 
ascription alone proves, either that such predictions were 
delivered and fulfilled, or that the writers of Christ s life 
wore induced by the event to attribute such predictions to 
him ; seventhly, letters now in our possession, written by 
some of the principal agents in the transaction, referring 
expressly to extreme labours, dangers, and sufferings, sus- 
tained by tbemselves and their companions ; lastly, a 
history, purporting to be written by a fellow-traveller of one 
of the new teachers, and, by its unsophisticated correspond- 
ency witli letters of that person still extant, proving itself 
to be written by some one well acquainted with the subject 
of tlie narrative, which history contains accounts of travels, 
persecutions, and martyrdoms, answering to what the 
former reasons lead us to expect ; when we lay together 
these considerations, which, taken separately, are, I think, 
correctly such as I have stated them in the preceding 
chapters, there cannot much doubt remain upon our minds 
lot that a number of persons at that time appeared in the 
world, publicly advancing an extraordinary story, and, for 
the sake of propagating the belief of that story, volun- 
tarily incurring great personal dangers, traversing seas 
and kingdoms, exerting great industry, and sustaining great 
extremities of ill usage and persecution. It is also proved, 
that the same persons, in consequence of their persuasion, 
or pretended persuasion, of the truth of what they asserted, 
entered upon a course of life in many respects new and 
singular. 

From the clear and acknowledged parts of the case, I 
think it to be likewise in the highest degree probable, that 
tlie story, for which these persons voluntarily exposed 
themselves to the fatigues and hardships wiiicli they 
endured, was a miraculous story ; I mean, that they pre- 
tendt:‘d to miraculous evidence of some kind or other. 
They had nothing else to stand upon. The designation of 
tin? person, that' is to say, that Jesus of Nazareth, rather 
than any other person, was the Messiah, and as such the 
subject of their ministry, could only be founded upon super- 
natural tokens attributed to him. Here were no victories, 
no conquests, no revolutions, no surprising elevation of 



these ; for, however such controversies, when tney aia 
arise, might, and naturally would, be discussed upon their 
own grounds of argumentation, without citing the miracu- 
lous evidence which had been asserted to attend the Founder 
of the religion, (which would have been to enter upon 
another, and a more general question,) yet we are to bear 
in mind, that without previously supposing the existence, 
or the pretence of such evidence, there could have been no 
place for the discussion of the argument at all. Thus, for 
example, whether the prophecies, which the Jews in- 
terpreted to belong to the Messiah, were, or were not, 
applicable to the history of Jesus of Nazareth, was a 
natural subject of debate in those times ; and the debate 
would proceed without recurring at every turn to^ his 
miracles, because it set out with supposing these ; inas- 
much as without miraculous marks and tokens, (real or 
pretended,) or without some such great change effected 
by his means in the public condition of the country, as 
might have satisfied the then received interpretation of 
these prophecies, I do not see how the question could ever 
have been entertained. Apollos, we read, “ mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was 
Christ but unless Jesus had exhibited some distinction 


* Acts sviii, 28 , 
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of his person, some proof of supernatural power, the argri- 
meut from the old Scriptures could have had no place. It 
had nothing to attach upon. A young man, calling him- 
self the Son of God, gathering a crowd about him, and 
delivering to them lectures of morality, could not have 
excited so much as a doubt among the Jews, whether he 
was the object in whom a long series of ancient prophecies 
terminated, from the completion of which they had formed 
siicli magnificent expectations, and expectations of a nature 
so opposite to what appeared ; — I mean, no such doubt 
could exist when they had the whole case before them, 
when they saw him put to death for his officiousness, and 
when })y his death the evidence concerning him w^as closed. 
Again, tlie effect of the Messiah’s coming, supposing Jesus 
to have ])een he, upon Jews, upon Gentiles, upon their 
relation to each other, upon their acceptance with God, 
upon their duties and their expectations ; his nature, 
authority, office, and agency ; were likely to become sub- 
jects of much consideration with the early votaries of the 
religion, and to occupy their attention arid writings. I 
should not, however, expect, that in these disquisitions, 
whether presen''ed in the form of letters, speeches, or set 
treatises, frequent or very direct mention of his miracles 
would occur. Still, miraculous evidence lay at the bottom 
of the argument. In the primary question, miraculous 
pretensions, and miraculous pretensions aloue, (A) were 
what they had to rely upon. 

That the original story was miraculous, is very fairly 
also inferred from the miraculous powers which were laid 
claim to l)y the Christians of succeeding ages. If the 
accounts of these miracles be true, it was a continuation of 
the same powers ; if they be false, it was an imitation^ I 
will not say, of what had" been wrought, but of what had 
been reponed to have been wrought, by those who preceded 
them. That imitation should follow reality, fiction should 
be grafted upon truth ; that, if miracles w’ere performed at 
first, miracles should be pretended afterwards— agrees so 
well with the ordinary course of human affairs, "that we 

{h) The same remark applies here, which was made before. It was not so 
mxH-’h That they had only miraculous pretensions to reiy iipou> as that a belief in 
the miracles and resurrection of Christ was essential to give strength and con- 
sistency to all the other motives and ai'gummts for the Christian faith.— Editok. 
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can hare no great difficulty in believing it. The contrary 
supposition is very improbable, namely, that miracles 
should be pretended to by .the followers of the apostles and 
first emissaries of the leligion, when none were pretended 
to, either in their own persons or that of their Master, 
by , these,, apostles and emissaries themselves. ■ 






CHAPTER. VIL 

Tliere is satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be original witnesses of 
the Christian miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, ancl_ sutFerings, 
voluntarily undergone, in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of tho§e accounts ; and that they also sub- , 

mitted, from the same motives, to new rules of conduct. | 

It being then once proved, that the first propagators of ; 

the Christian institution did exert activity, and subject i 

themselves to great dangers and sufferings, in consequence, j 

and for the sake, of an extraordinary, and, I think we may ^ 

say, of a miraculous story of some kind or other ; the next | 

great question is. Whether the account which our Scrip- 
tures contain be that story — that which these men delivered, I 

and for which they acted and suffered as they did ? This | 

question is, in effect, no other than whether the story f 

which Christians have 720 w^ be the story which Christians ; 

had then ? And of this the following proofs may be I 

deduced from general considerations, and from considera- I 

tions prior to any inquiry into the particular reasons anti ? 

testimonies by which the authority of our histories is sup- | 

ported. I 

In the first place, there exists no trace or vestige of any | 

other story. It is not, like the death of Cyrus the Great, | 

a competition between opposite accounts, or between the [ 

credit of different historians. There is not a document, or | 

scrap of account, either contemporary with the commence- I 

ment of Christianity, or extant within many ages after j 

that commencement, wiiich assigns a history substantially j 

different from ours. The remote, brief, and incidental * 

notices of the affair, which are found in heathen writers, j 

so far as they do go, go along with us. They bear the \ 

testimony to these facts : — That the institution originated > 
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from Jesus ; that the Founder was put to death as a male- 
factor, at Jerusalem, by the authority of the Roman 
gOTernor, Pontius Pilate; that the religion nevertheless 
spread in that city, and throughout Judea; and that it 
was propagated thence to distant countries ; that the con- 
verts were numerous ; that they suffered great hardships 
and iiijuries for their profession ; and that all this took 
place in the age of the world which our books have as- 
signed. They go on, further, to describe the manners of 
Christians, in terms perfectly conformable to the accounts 
extant in our books ; that they were wont to assemble on 
a certain day ; that they sang hymns to Christ as to a god; 
that they bound themselves by an oath not to commit auy 
crime, hut to abstain from theft and adultery, to adhere 
strictly to their promises, and not to deny money deposited 
in their hands ; * that they worshipped Him who was 
crucified in Palestine ; that this their first lawgiver had 
taught them that they were all brethren ; that they had a 
great contempt for the things of this world, and looked 
upon them as common ; that they fiew to one another- s 
relief ; that they cherished strong hopes of immortality ; 
tiiat they despised death, and surrendered themselves to 
sufferings, f This is the account of writers who viewed 
the subject at a great distance ; who were uninformed and 
uninterested about it. It bears the character of such an 
account upon the face of it, because it describes effects, 
namely, tbe appearance in the world of a new reli- 
gion, and the conversion of great multitudes to it, with- 
out descending, in the smallest degree, to the detail 
of the transaction upon which it was founded, the interior 
of the institution, the evidence or arguments offered by 
those who drew over others to it. Yet still here is no 

* See Pliny’s Letter.— Bonnet, in his lively way of expressing himself, says,— 
“Comparing Pliny’s Letter -with the account in the Acts, it schemed to me that T 
had not up another author, but that I was still reading the historian of that 
extraordinary society.” This is strong ; but there is undoubtedly an atfinity, and 
all the allinily tliat could be expected, 

f “ Uis incredible what expeditiou they use when any of their friends are 
known to bc^ in trouble. In a word, they spare nothing upon such an occasion ; 
for these miserable men have no doubt they slisll be immortal and live for 
ever ; therefore they contemn death, and many surrender themselves to suder- 
ings. Mon over, their first lawgiver has taught them that they are all brethren, 
when once they have turned and renounced the gods of the Greeks, and worship 
this Master of thm'rs, W'ho was crucified, and engage to live according to his 
laws. They hai'e ahso a sovereign contempt for all tlie things of this world, and 
look upon them as common.”— Lucian, de Morte Peregrini, t. i., p. 565. {Ed. 



contradiction of our story; no other or different story set 
up against it ; but so fer a confirmation of it, as that in 
the general points which the heathen account touches it 
agrees with that which we find in our own books. 

°The same may be observed of the very^ few Jewish 
writers, of that and the adjoining period, which -have come 
down to us. Whatever they omit, or whatever difficulties 
we may find in explaining the omission, they advance no 
other history of the transaction than that %vhich we ac- 
knowledge. Josephus, who wrote his Antiquities, or His- 
tory of the Jews, about sixty years after the commence- 
ment of Christianity, in a passage generally admitted as 
genuine, makes mention of John, under the name of John 
the Baptist ; that he was a preacher of virtue ; that he 
baptized his proselytes ; that he was well received by the 
people ; that he was imprisoned and put to death by 
Herod ; and that Herod lived in a criminal cohabitation 
with Herodias, his brother’s wife.^ In another passage, 
allowed by many, although not without considerable ques- 
tion being moved about it, we hear of ‘‘James the brother 
of him who was called Jesus, and of his being put to 
deathj’t In a third passage, extant in every copy that 
remains of Josephus’s History, but the authenticity of 
which has nevertheless been long disputed, we have an 
explicit testimony to the substance of our history in these 
words : — “At that time lived Jesus, a wise man, if he may 
be called a man, for he performed many wonderful works. 
He was a teacher of such men as received the truth with 
pleasure. He drew over to him many Jews and Gentiles. 
This was the Christ : and when Pilate, at the instigation 
of the chief men among us, had condemned him to the 
cross, they who before had conceived an affection for him, 
did not cease to adhere to him: for on the third day, 
appeared to them alive again ; the divine prophets having 
foretold these and many wonderful things concerning him. 
And the sect of the Christians, so called from him, subsists 
to this time.”t Whatever become of the controversy 
cerning the genuineness of this passage ; whether Josephus 
go the whole length of our history, which, if the passage 
be sincere, ho does ; or v 
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little way with us, which, if the passage be rejected, we 
confess to he the case ; still what w^e asserted is true, that 
he gives no other or dilferent history of the subject from 
ours, no other or different account of the origin of the 
institution. And I think, also, that it may with great 
reason he contended, either that the passage is genuine, or 
that the silence of Josephus was desfg7icd.ii) For, al- 
though we should lay aside tlie authority of our own books 
entirdy, yet when Tacitus, wdio wrote not twenty, perhaps 
not ten years after Josephus, in his account of a period in 
which Josephus was nearly thirty years of age, tells us 
that a vast multitude of Christians were condemned at 
Borne ; that they derived their denomination from Christ, 
who, in the reign of Tiberias, 'was put to death as a crimi- 
nal by the procurator, Pontius Pilate ; that the supersti- 
tion had spread not only over Judea, the source of the 
evil, but had reached Eome also i — when Suetonius, an 
historian contemporary with Tacitus, relates that, in the 
time of Claudius, the Jews were making disturbances at 
Borne, Christas being their leader ; and that, during the 
reign of Kero, the Christians were punished j under both 
which emperors Josephus lived ; — when Pliny, who wrote 
his celebrated epistle not more than thirty years after the 
publication of Josephuses history, found the Christians in 


,(l’S This alternative is clearly true, and is all that is essential to the argument. 
Whether the above passage he geimine or not, continues as much disputed as 
ever. The external evidence in its favour is strong. It is found in all the Greek 
manuscripts, in a Hebrew version in the Vatican, and an Arabic version among 
the Manmites of XiOhanon, and is<tuoted by Eusebius, Jeroino, Ilufjnus, Sozomeh, 
and a ciiain of hter authors, it is confirmed by the existence of two similar 
testhnonies to John the Eaptist, and James the just, the hrotlier of the Lord, 
to wljn^f death Josephus elscvhere ascribes the £'alaniitit?s of the Jews. The 
words of also, have some appearance of being borrowed from it. On 

the other hand, Origen quotes Josephus as saying, “ that these things befel them 
by the aii,‘er ui' God, on account of what they dared to do to .lames, tlie brotiier 
of Jesus, who is called Christ. And wonderful it is, that while he did not re- 
ceive Jesns for Christ, he did nevertheless bear witness that Jesus was so righteous 
a man,"' He says further, that “the people thongVit they sufiored these things for 
the sak<' of James." This sc'cins to imply that Origen had not read this testi- 
mony of Jo.sepliUH in his copy. It is also hard lo believe tiiat Josephus owned 
the rchurree! ion of Christ, and that ho was the object of many prophecies, and 
yc't neilJier embraced Christianity, nor spoke more fully concerning it. It is 
eertaiti that he speaks ekowhere of tlie national hope of a conqueror to come 
from the east, as fulfilled in Vespasian and Titus. On the wiioie, it seems mo^t 
probable timl the passage is genuine, ‘ that the clause, “This was the Christ," i& 
meant simply to identify the person as the same from whom the Christians 
derived their name; and that either the clause about the resurrection has been 
siiglitiy altered, or else that Josephus, like Agrippa, was a half believer, too 
proud and worldly to become an open disciple, and that he thought some of the 
prophecies w'ere fulfilled in Jesus, and others in his own imperial patrons.— 
Eniton. 
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such numbers in the province of Bithynia, as to draw from 
him a complaint, that the contagion had seized cities, 
towns, and villages, and had so seized them as to produce 
a general desertion of the public rites; and when, as nas 

already been observed^ there is no reason for imagining 
that the Ghristiaiis were more iimiierous in Bithyma than 
in many other parts of the Eoman empire; it cannot, L 
should suppose, after this, be believed, that the rehgion, 
and the transaction upon which it was iomided, wm'e too 
obscure to engage the attention of Josephus, or to obtain a 
place in his history. Perhaps he did iiot hnow how to 
represent the husiness, and disposed ot his dimcnities by 
passing it over in silence. Eusebius wrote the life oi Loii’' 
staiitine, yet omits entirely the most remarkahle circumstance 
in that life, the death of his son Crispus ; undoubtedly tor 
the reason here given. The reserve of Josephus upon the 
subject of Christianity appears also in his^ passing oyer the 
banishment of the Jews by Claudius, which Suetonius, we 
have seen, has recorded " with an express reference to 
Christ. This is at least as remarkable as his silence about 
the infants of Bethlehem. Be, however, the fact, or the 
cause of the omission in Josephus, f what it may, no other 
or different history on the subject has been given by him, 
or is pretended to have been given. (^*) 

* Michaelis has computed, and, as it should seem, fairly enough, that proba- 
bly not more than twenty children perished by this cruel persecution.^ Michaelis s 
Introduction to the New Testament, translated by Marsh, vol. i., c. ii., sect. 31. 

t There is no notice taken of Christianity in the Mishna, a collection of Jewish 
traditions compiled about the year ISO; although it contains a Tract, ‘‘Du cultu 
peregrino,” of strange or idolatrous worship : yet it cannot be disputed but that 
Christianity was perfectly well know’n in tiie world at this time. There is ex- 
tremely little notice of the subject in the Jerusalem Talmud, compiled .about the 
year 300, and not much more in the Babylonish Talmud, of th6 year 500; 
although both these works are of a religious nature, and although, when the first 
was compiled, Christianity was on the point of hecoming the religion oi the 
state, and, when the latter was published, had been so for 200 years. 

(It) In the To] doth Jeschu, and Martini’s Compendium of Jewish History ot 
Jesus, of which the former dates sometime after the sixth century, but was pro- 
bably formed, as well as the latter, from earlier traditions imiong the Jews, are 
many testimonies to facts mentioned in the Gospels. “ Miriam (Mary) brought 
forth a son, whom she called Joshua.'’ “The elders of the Sanhedrim proclaimed 
him unfit to be of the congregation, and styled him Jeschu, as a .sign that his name 
and memory ought to perish. Jeschu, finding himself thus marked, retired into 
Upper Galilee.” “Jeschu passed to Bethlehem, his birth-place, and said to the 
inhabitants, ‘It is of me that Isaiah spake, when he said, A virgin shall conceive.’ 
To the people of Jerusalem he said, ‘ I am he of whom the prophet Zeehariali 
said, Behold your king. It i.s I whom David, my forefather, had in view' when he 
wrote. The Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son; and again, The Lord said unto 
my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand.’” After relating that he was bound, 
scourged, ami crowned with thorns, it adds, that he declared, “My blood must 
expiate the sins of men, as Isaiah predicted in these words, By his stripes we are 
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But, further : the whole series of Christian writers, from 
the first age of the institution down to the present, in their 
discussions, apologies, arguments, and controversies, pro- 
ceed upon the general story which our Scriptures contain, 
and upon no other. The main facts, the principal agents, 
are alike in all. This argument will appear to be of great 
force, when it is known that we are able to trace back the 
series of writers to a contact with the historical books of 
the New Testament, and to the age of the first emissaries 
of the religion, and to deduce it, by an unbroken continua- 
tion, irom that end of the train to the present. 

The remaining letters of the apostles, (and wdiat more 
original than ihdr letters can we have V) though written 
without the remotest design of transmitting the history of 
Christ, or of Christianity, to future ages, or even of making 
it known to their contemporaries, incidentally disclose to us 
the following circumstances : Christ’s descent and family; 
his innocence ; the meekness and gentleness of his charac- 
ter, (a recognition which goes to the whole gospel his- 
tory ;) his exalted nature ; his circumcision ; his transfigu- 
ration ; his life of opposition and sulfering ; his patience 
and resignation j the appointment of the eucharist, and the 
manner of it ; his agony ; his confession before Pontius 
Pilate ; his stripes, crucifixion, and burial ; his resurrec- 
tion ; his appearance after it, first to Peter, then to the 
rest of the apostles ; his ascension into heaven, and his 
designation to be the future Judge of mankind; the stated 
residence of the apostles at Jerusalem ; the working of 
miracles by the first preachers of the gospel, who were also 
the hearers of Christ the successful propagation of the 

healctl.’* In the compendium he is oUen called Jesus the Nazarene- In the 
Gtonara, «r Bahylmiiah. Talmud, it is written, “On the day of the preparation 
of the Salihath, they suspended Jesus. When no proof of his innocence could 
he found, tliey snspesuied him on the day of the preparation of the Passover. 
hceSiiquirird's KviU. i. 80— sg ; Wa^enHeil’s Toldoth Jes-dm; hlartini’s Compend. 
in Pnyio lidei, pt. ii,, c. viii., p. 290; Gemara tr. Sanhedrim, f. *13; B. pr., p. 118. 
— Epttoh. 

* lie!) /). 3, “ How shall we escape, if wc neglect so groat salvation ; which at 
the first hogan to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him ; God also bearing them w'itnes.s,both teUh siijna and wonders, .and 
with ditwn m'mude.s, and gifts of the Holy Ghost ? " I allege this epistle without 
hesitation; for, whatever dmtbts may have been raised about its author, there 
can be none wmf^rning the age in which it was written. No epistle in the col- 
lection carries about it more hidubitabie marks of antiquity than this does. It 
speaks, tor instance, throughout, of the teinjiie as then standing, and of the 
worship of t!je temple .is then subsisting. Heb. viii. A: “ For, if he were on 
earth, ho should not be a priest, seeing that there arc priests that offer gifts 
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religion; tlie persecution of its followers ; the miraenlons 
conversion of Paul ; miracles wronglit by himself, and 
alleged in his controversies with his adversaries, and in 
letters to the persons amongst whom they were wrought ; 
finally, that miracles tvere the siffm of an apostle,^ 

In* an epistle bearing the name of Barnabas, the com- 
panion of Paul, probably genuine, (Q certainly belonging 
to that age, we have the sufferings of Christ, his choice of 
apostles and their number, his passion, the scarlet robe, the 
wnegar and gall, the mocking and piercing, the casting lots 
for his coat,f his resurrection on the eighth, (that is, the first 
day of the week,) J and the commemorative distinction of 
that day ; his manifestation after his resurrection, and lastly 
his ascension. We have also his miracles generally but 
positively referred to in the following words: Finally, 
teaching the people of Israel, and doing many wonders and 
signs among them, he preached to them, and showed the 
exceeding great love which he bare towards them.”§ 

In an epistle of Clement, a hearer of St. Paul, although 
written for a purpose remotely connected with the Christian 
history, we have the resurrection of Christ, and the subse- 
quent mission of the apostles, recorded in these satisfactory 
terms : “ The apostles have preached to us from our Lord 
Jesus Christ from God : — for having received their com- 
mand, and being tkoroitghhj amired hy the remrrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, they went abroad, publishing that 
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the kingdom of God was at Iiand/’"^ We find noticed^ 
also, the humility, yet the power of Christ, f his descent 
from Abraham, his crucifixion. We have Peter and Paul 
represented as faithful and righteous pillars of the church ; 
the numerous sufferings of Peter ; the bonds, stripes, 
and stoning of Paul, and, more particular^, his extensive 
and unwearied travels. 

In an epistle of Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, tlyjugli 
only a brief hortatory letter, we have the humility, patience, 
suficrings, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, together 
with the apostolic character of St. Paul, distinctly recog- 
nised.J Of this same father we arc also assured, by 
iremnus, that he (Irenjeiis) had heard him relate “ what 
he bad received from eye-witnesses concerning the Lord, 
both concerning Ids miracles and his doetrined’§ 

In the remaining works of Ignatius, the contemporary 
of Folycarp, larger than those of Polycarp, (jet, like those 
of Folycarp, treating of subjects in nowise leading to any 
recital of the Christian history,) the occasional allusions 
are proportionabiy more numerous. The descent of Christ 
from David, his mother Mary, his miraculous conception, 
the star at his birth, his baptism by John, the reason 
assigned for it, his appeal to the prophets, the ointment 
poured on his head, his sufferings under Pontius Pilate and 
Herod the tetrarch, his resurrection, the Lord’s day called 
and kept in commemoration of it, and the eiicharist, in both 
its parts— are unequivocally referred to. Upon the resurrec- 
tion, this writer is even circumstantial. He mentions the 
apostles’ eating and drinking with Christ after he had 
risen ; their feeling and their handling him ; from which 
last circumstance Ignatius raises this just reflection : “ They 
believed, being convinced both by bis flesh and spirit : for 
this cause they despised death, and were found to be above 
it” 11 

Quadratus, of the same age wdtli Ignatius, has left us 
the following noble testimony : “ The works of our Saviour 
were always conspicuous, for they were real ; both those 
tluat were healed, and those that were raised from the dead ; 
wlio were seen not only when they were healed or raised, 

* £p. Cjeia. Rom., c. xiiii. f Ibid., e. xrl 

t Foi Ep. ad Phil., c, v. viii. ii. iii. § Ir. ad Fior. ap., Eust;d., 1 . v., . 20. 

!! Ad Smyr., c. iii. 
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blit for a long time afterwards ; not only wliilst lie dwelled 
on this earth, but also after his departure, and for a good 
while after it, iiisomiicli that some of them have reached 
to our times.”-*^', , 

t Justin came little more than thirty years after 

I Quadratus. From Justiif s works, which are still extant, 

might be collected a tolerably complete account of Christ’s 
j life, in all points agreeing with that which is delivered in 

I our Scriptures j taken indeed, in a great measure, from those 

: Scriptures, but still proving that this account, and no other, 

' was the account known and extant in that age. The 

I miracles, in particular, which form the part of Christ’s 

I history most material to be traced, stand fully and dis- 

1 tinctly recognised in the following passage : He healed 

those who had been blind, and deaf, and lame from their 
birth ; causing, by his word, one to leap, another to hear, 
and a third to see ; and, by raising the dead, and making 
them to live, he induced, by his works, the men of that age 
to know him.” t 

It is unnecessary to carry these citations lower, because 
the history, after this time, occurs in ancient Christian 
writings as familiarly as it is wont to do in modern sermons ; 
occurs always the same in substance, and always that which 
our evangelists represent. 

j This is not only true of those writings of Christians 

I which are genuine, and of acknowledged authority ; but it 

is, in a great measure, true of all their ancient writings 
I which remain ; although some of these may have been 

erroneously ascribed to authors to whom they did not 
belong, or may contain false accounts, or may appear to be 
undeserving of credit, or never indeed to have obtained any. 
Whatever fables they have mixed with the narrative, they 
preserve the material parts, the leading facts, as we have 
them ; and, so far as they do this, although they be evi- 
dence of nothing else, they are evidence that these points 
were /seed, were received and acknowledged by all Christians 
in the ages in which the books were written. At least it 
may be asserted, that, in the places where we were most 
likely to meet with such things, if such things had existed, 
no reliques appear of any story substantially different from 

Ap. Eiiseb. H. E,, 1. iv., c. 3. f Just. Dial, cum Tryph., p. 288. (Ed., Thirl.) 
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the present, as the cause, or as the pretence, of the institu- 
tion. 

Now that the original storj% the story delivered by the 
first preachers of the institution, should have died away so 
entirely as to have left no record or memorial of its exist- 
ence, although so many records and memorials of the time 
and transaction remain ; and that another story should have 
stepped into its place, and gained exclusive possession of 
tile belief of all who professed themselves disciples of the 
institution, is beyond any example of the corruption of 
even oral tradition, and still less consistent with the experi- 
ence of written history : and this improbability, which is 
very great, is rendered still greater by the reHection, that 
no such cluing e as the oblivion of one story, and the sub- 
stitution of another, took place in any future period of the 
Christian era. Christianity hath travelled through dark 
and turbulent ages ; nevertheless it came out of the cloud 
and the storm, such, in substance, as it entered in. Many 
additions were made to the primitive history, and these 
entitled to different degrees of credit ; many doctrinal errors 
also w^ere from time to time grafted into the public creed ; 
but still the original story remained, and remained the same. 
Id all its principal parts it has been fixed from the begin- 
ning. 

Thirdly : The religious rites and usages that prevailed 
amongst the early disciples of Christianity, were such as 
belonged to, and sprung out of, the narrative now in our 
hands ; which accordaiicy shows, that it was the narrative 
upon which these persons acted, and which they had received 
from their teachers. Our account makes the 1- ounder of 
the religion direct that liis disciples should be bapiiiied : 
we know that the first Christians were baptized. Our 
account makes him direct that they shouhl hold religious 
assciublies ; we find that they did hold religious assemblies. 
Our account makes the apostles assemble upon a stated day 
of the weeki we find, and tliat from informaiiou perfectly 
independent of our accounts, that the Ciuistiaus of the 
first ( eniury did obsem stated days of assembling. Our 
idstories record the institution of the rite which we call 
tiic Lord’s supper, and a command to repeat it in perpetual 
suecTJSsion : w'e find, amongst the early Christians, the 
celebration of this rite universal. And, indeed, we find 
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concurring in all the above-mentioned observances, Chris- 
tian societies of many different nations and languages, 
removed from one another by a great distance of place and 
dissimilitude of situation. It is also extremely material to 
remark, that there is no room for insinuating that our books 
were fabricated with a studious accommodation to the usages 
which obtained at the time they were written ; that the 
authors of the books found the usages established, and 
framed the story to account for their original. The Scripture 
accoimts, especially of the Lord’s supper, are too short and 
cursory, not to say too obscure, and, in this view, deficient, 
to allow a place for any such suspicion.'^ 

Amongst the proofs of the truth of our proposition, namely, 
that the story which we have naw, is, in substance, the 
story which the Christians had or, in other vrords, 
that the accounts in our Gospels are, as to their principal 
parts at least, the accounts which the apostles and original 
teachers of the religion delivered, one arises from observ- 
ing, that it appears by the Gospels themselves, that the 
story was public at the time; that the Christian com- 
munity was already in possession of the substance and 
principal parts of the narrative. The Gospels were not the 
original cause of the Christian history being believed, but 
were themselves among the consequences of that belief. 
This is expressly affirmed by St. Luke, in Ms brief, but, 
as I think, very important and instructive preface ; For- 
asmuch (says the evangelist) as many have taken in hand 
to set forth in order a declaration of those things are 

mod surehj believed amongst tfSj even as they delivered 
them nrdo iis^ toMchfrom the heginnmg were ege^nitnesseSi 
mid ministers of the tvord ; it seemed good to me also, 
baring had perfect understanding of all things from the 
very first, to wiite unto thee in order, most excellent 
Tbeopbiius, that thou mightest know the certainty of 
those things, wkerem tlimi hast been instrimted,^^ This 
short introduction testifies, that the substance of the his- 
tory which the evangelist was about to write, was already 
believed by Christians ; that it was believed upon the 


* The reader wlio is conversant in these researches, hy comparing the short 
Scripture accounts of the Christian rites above mentioned, with the minute and 
circumstantial directions contained in the pretended apostolical constitutions, 
will see tlie force of the observation ; the diUerence between truth and forgery 
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declarations of eye-witnesses and ministers of the word ; 
that it formed the account of the religion in which Chris- 
tians were instructed ; that the office which the historian 
proposed to himself^ was to trace each particular to its 
origin, and to fix the certainty of many things which the 
reader had before heard of. In St, John’s Gospel, the same- 
point appears, hence — that there are some principal facts, 
to which the historian refers, but which he does not relate. 
A remarkable instance of this kind is the ascension^ wijieh 
is not mentioned by St. John in its place, at the conclusion 
of his history, but which is plainly referred to in the fol- 
lowing words of the sixth chapter f*' ''"What and if ye 
shall see the Son of man ascend up where he was before V 
And still more positively in the words which Christ, ac- 
cording to our evangelist, spoke to Mary after his resur- 
rection : Touch me not ; for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father: but go to mj brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father, and your Father ; unto my God, and 
your God.” f This can only be accomited for by the sup- 
position that St. John wrote under a sense of the notoriety 
of Christ’s ascension, amongst those by w^hom his book 
was likely to be read. The same account must also be 
given of St. Matthews omission of the same important 
fact. The thing was very w'ell known, and it did not 
occur to the historian that it was necessary to add any 
particulars concerning it. ^ It agrees also with this solution, 
and with no other, that neither I\iatthew, nor John, dis- 
poses of the person of our Lord in any manner whatever. 
Other intimations, in St. John’s Gospel, of the then general 
notoriety of the story are the following : his manner of 
introducing his narrative, (cii. i. ver. 15,) “efolin bare 
witness of him, and cried, saying,” evidently presupposes 
that his readers knew who John was. Ilis rapid paren- 
tln^tical reference to John’s imprisonment, for John w^as 
not yet cast into prison,” J could only come from a wiiter 
wimse mind was in the habit of considering Jedm’s im- 
prisonment as perfectly notorious. TJie description of 
Andrew by tlie addition, “ Simon Peter’s bi'other,” § takes 
it for granted that Simon Peter well known. His 
naine had not been mentioned before. The evangelist’s 

Also John iii. 13 ; xvi. 28, f John xx. IT. t John iii. 2-L 

§ John i. 40. 
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jiotlcing the prevailmg miscoiastruction of a discourse 

which Christ held with the beloved disciple, proves, that 

the characters and the discourse w^ere already public. And ■ : ' 

the observation which these instances afford, is of equal 

validity for the piuyose of the present argument, whoever ' 

were the authors of the histories. „ 

These /b?:r circumstances, — first, the recognition of the ' r 

account in its principal parts, by a series of succeeding 
writers; secondly, the total absence of any account of the 
origin of the religion substantially different from ours; 
thirdly, the early and extensive prevalence of rites and 
institutions which result from our account ; fourthly, our 
account hearing, in its construction, proof that it is an i 

account of facts wdiich were known and believed at the j 

time ; are sufficient, I conceive, to support an assurance, 
that the story which we have now, is, in general, the story f 

which Christians had at the beginning. I say in general; | 

by which term I mean, that it is the same in its texture 
and in its principal facts. For instance, I make no doubt, 
for the reasons above stated, but that the resurrection of 
the Founder of the religion was always a part of the Chris- 
tian story. Nor can a doubt of this remain upon the mind 
of any one who reiiects that the resurrection is, in some 
former other, asserted, referred to, or assumed, in every ^ 

Christian writing, of every description, which hath come 
down to us. 

And if our evidence stopped here, w^e should have a 
strong case to offer: for we should have to allege, that in 
the reign of Tiberius Cmsar, a certain number of persons '' 

set about an attempt of establishing a new religion in the 
world ; in the prosecution of which purpose, they volun- 
tarily encountered great dangers, undertook great labours, 
sustained great sufferings, all for a miraculous stoij, which 
they published wherever they came : and that the resur- | 

rection of a dead man, whom during his life they had ; 

followed and aceompaiiied, was a constant part of this ? 

story. I know’ nothing in the above statement which can, 
with any appearance of reason, be disputed; and I know* 
nothing, in the history of the human species, similar to it. 


■* Jolm xx!. 24. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing? to be original witnesses of 
the Christian mixacies, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and sufil-xings, 
voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts which they dclivereU, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of those accounts: and that they also 
suhiuitled, from the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 

That the story which we have now, is, in the main, the 
story which the apostles published, is, I think, nearly 
certain from the considerations which have been proposed. 
But whether, when we come to the particulars, and the 
detail of the narrative, the historical books of the New 
Testament be deserving of credit as histories, so that a fact 
ought to be accounted true, because it is found in them 5 
or whether they are entitled to be considered as represent- 
ing the accounts which, true or false, the apostles published ; 
whether their authority, in either of these views, can be 
trusted to, is a point which necessarily depends upon what 
we know of the books, and of their authors. 

Now, in treating of this part of our argument, the first 
and most material observation upon the subject is, that 
such was the situation of the authors to whom the four 
Gospels are ascribed, that, if any of the four be genuine, it 
is sufiicient for our purpose. The received author of the 
first was an original apostle and emissary of the religion. The 
received author of the second wvas an inhabitaut of Jeru- 
salem at the time, to whose house the apostles w’cre wont 
to resort, and bimself an attendant upon one of the most 
eminent of that number. The received author of the third 
was a stated companion and fellow-traveller of the most 
active of all the teachers of the religion, and in the course 
of bis travels frequently in the society of the original 
apostles. The received author of the fourth, as well as of 
the first, w’^as one of these apostles. No stronger evidence 
of the truth of a history can arise from the situation of the 
historian, than what is here ofiered. The authors of all the 
histories lived at the time and upon the spot. The authors 
of two of the histories were present at many of the scenes 
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wliicli tliej' describe ; eye-witnesses of the facts, eai*-wit- 
iiessesofthe discourses; writing from personal knowledge 
and recollection; and, what strengthens their testimony, 
writina’ npon a subject in which their minds were deeply 
eii£ra<^ed, and in which, as they must have been very 
fj-equently repeating the accounts to others, the passages of 
the history would be kept continually alive in their memory. 
Whoever reads the Gospels, (and they ought to be read for 
this particular purpose,) will find in them not merely a 
general affirmation of miraculous powers, but detailed cir- 
cumstantial accounts of miracles, with specifications of 
time, place, and persons; and these accounts many and 
various. In the Gospels, therefore, wdiicii bear the names 
of Matthew and John, these narratives, if they really pro- 
ceeded from these men, must either be true, as far as the 
fidelity of human recollection is usually to be depended 
upon," that is, must be true in substance, and in their 
principal parts, (winch is sufficient for the purpose of 
proving a supernatural agency,) or they must be wilful and 
meditated falsehoods. Yet the writers who fabricated and 
uttered these falsehoods, if they be such, are of the number 
of those who, unless the wiiole contexture of the Christian 
story be a dream, sacrificed their ease and safety in the 
cause, and for a purpose the most inconsistent that is 
possible with dishonest intentions. They w’ere villains for 
no end but to teach honesty, and martyrs without t|ie least 
prospect of honour or advantage. 

The Gospels wiiicli bear the names of Mark and Luke, 
although not the narratives of eye-witnesses, are, if genuine, 
removed from that only by one degree. They are the 
narratives of contemporary waiters, of writers themselves 
mixing with the business ; one of the tw^o probably living 
in the place wdiicli was the principal scene of action ; both 
living in habits of society and correspondence with those 
who bad been present at the transactions which they relate. 
The latter of them accordingly tells us, (and with apparent 
sincerity, because he tells it without pretending to personal 
knowledge, and without claiming for his work greater 
authority than belonged to it,) that the things which were 
belieyed amongst Christians came from those who from 
the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word ; that he had traced accounts up to their source ; 
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and that he was prepared to instruct his reader in the cer- 
taiatj of tlie things which he related.^ Very few histories 
lie so close to their facts, very few historians are so nfaiiy 
connected with the subject of their narrative, or possess 
such means of authentic information, as these. 

The situation of the wTiters applies to the truth of the 
facts which they record. Eut at present we use their 
t(‘stimony to a point somewhat short of this, namely, that 
the facts*^ recorded in the Gospels, whether true or false, are 
the facts, and the sort of hicts, which the original preachers 
of the religion alleged. Strictly speaking, I am concerned 
only to show, that what the Gospels contain is the same as 
whiit the apostles preached. Now, how stands the proof 
(if this point ? A set of men went about the world, pub- 
lishing a story composed of miraculous accounts, (for mira- 
culous from the very nature and exigency of the case they 
must have been,) and, upon the strength of these accounts, 
called upon mankind to quit the religions in which they 
had been educated, and to take up thenceforth a new 
system of opinions, and new rules of action. V^hat is 
more in attestation of these accounts, that is, in support 
of an institution of which these accounts were the founda- 
tion, is, that the same men voluntarily exposed themselves 
to harassing and perpetual labours, dangers, and sufferings. 
We want to know what these accounts were. We have 
the particulars, that is, many particulars, from two of their 
own number. "We have them from an attendant of one of 
the number, and who, there is reason to believe, was an 
inhabitant of Jerusalem at the time. We have them from 
a fourth writer, wdio accompanied the most laborious mis- 
sionary of tine institution in his travels ; who, in the course 
of these travels, was frequently brought into the society of 
the rest ; and who, let it be observed, begins his narrative 
by telling us that he is about to relate the things which 
had been delivered by those who were ministers of the 
word, and eye-witnesses of the facts. I do not know what 
information can be more satisfactory than this. We may, 
perhaps, perceive the force and value of it nmre sensibly, 

'*■ W'hy should notfhe candid and modest preface of this historian he believed, as 
Vi'e?!! as tliat which Dion Cassius prefixes tohis Life of Comraodus ? *• These things 
and the following i write not from the report of others, but from my own know- 
ledge and observation.” I see no reason to doubt but that botli passages describe 
Ufoly enough the situation of the authors. 
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if we reflect how requiring we should have been if 
wanted it. Supposing it to be sufficiently proved, th^d. 
relii^ioii now professed among us owed its origiiwl t<> 
preaching and ministry of a number of men, who, ahou 
eighteen centuries ago, set forth in the world a new system 
of religious opinions, founded upon certain extraordinary 
things which they related of a w’-onderfui person wdio ha* 
appeared in Judea : suppose it to be also sufficiently 
that, in the course and prosecution of their ministry, thef'e 
men had subjected themselves to extreme hardships, fatygne, 
and peril ; hut suppose the accounts which they publishi^ 
had not been committed to writing till some ages after 
their times, or at least that no histories but wffiat had 
composed some ages afterwards had reached our hands* » 
we should have said, and with reason, that we were willing 
to believe these men under the circumstances in which they 
delivered their testimony, but that we did not, at tliis day» 
know with sufficient evidence, what their testimony wa^* 
Had we received the particulars of it from any of thei*’ 
own number, from any of those who lived and*^ conversed 
with them, from any of their hearers, or even from any oi 
their contemporaries, w’e should have had something to 
rely upon. Now, if our books be genuine, we hav(? all 
these. We have the very species of mformatioii which, as 
it appears to me, our imagination w’ouid have carved onf 
for us, if it had been wanting. 

But I have said, that, if ang 07ie of the four Gospels he 
genuine, w'e have not only direct historical testimony to the 
point we contend for, but testimony which, so far'as that 
point is concerned, cannot reasonably be n;jectcd. If tim 
first Gospel was really written by Matthew, we have* the 
narrative of one of the number, from which to judge what 
were the miracles, and the kind of miracles, which the 
apostles attributed to Jesus, Although, for argument's 
sake, and only for argument' s sake, we should allo'iv that 
this Gospel had been erroneously ascribed to Mat* 
thew; yet, if the Gospel of St. John be genuine, the 
observation holds with no less strength. Again, ri- 
though the Gospels both of Matthew and John couW 
be supposed to be spurious, yet, if the Gospel of St. 
liiike were truly the composition of that person, or of 
person, be his* name wiiat it might, who was actuaJly in 
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tlie situation in whicla the author of that Gospel professes 
himself to have been, or if the Gospel which bears the 
name of Mark really proceeded from him ; we still, even 
npou the lowest supposition, possess the accounts of one 
writer at least, who w^as not only contemporary with the 
apostles, but associated with them in their ministry ; which 
authority seems sufficient, when the question is simply 
what it was which these apostles advanced. 

I think it material to have this well noticed. The New 
Testament contains a great number of distinct writings, the 
genuineness of any one of which is almost sulBcient to 
prove the truth of the religion : it contains, however, four 
distinct histories, the genuineness of any one of which is 
perfectly sufficient. If, therefore, w^e must be considered 
as encountering the risk of error in assigning the authors 
of our books, we are entitled to the advantage of so many 
separate probabilities. And although it should appear that 
some of the evangeEsts had seen and used each other’s 
works, this discovery, whilst it subtracts indeed from their 
characters as testimonies strictly independent, diminishes, I 
conceive, little, either their separate authority, (by which I 
mean the authority of any one that is genuine,) or their 
mutual confirmation. For let the most disadvantageous 
supposition possible be made concerning them ; let it be 
alleged —what I should have no great difficulty in admit- 
ting — that Mark compiled his history almost entirely from 
those of Matthew and Luke ; and let it also for a moment 
be supposed that these histories were not, in fact, written 
by Matthew and Luke ; yet, if it be true that Mark, a 
contemporary of the apostles, liring in habits of society 
with the apostles, a fellow-traveller and fellow-labourer with 
some of them ; if, I say, it be true that this person made 
the compilation, it follows, that the writings from which he 
made it existed in the time of the apostles, and not onlv 
so, but tliat they were then in such esteem and credit, that 
a companion of the apostles formed a history out of them. 
l.tet the Gospcji of Mark be called an epitome of that of 
Mattliew ; if a person in the situation in wffiicli I^fark is 
described to have been, actually made the epitome, it afibrds 
the strongest possible attestation to the character of the 
original. 

Again, parallelisms in sentences, in words, and in the 
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order of words, have been traced out between the Gospel 
of Matthew and that of Luke ; which occurrence eaimot 
easily be explained otherwise than by supposing, either that 
Luke had consulted Matthew’s history, or, what appears to 
me ill no wise incredible, that minutes of some of Christ s 
discourses, as well as brief memoirs of some passages of 
his life, had been committed to writing at the time ; and 
that such written accounts had by both authors been oeea- 
sionally admitted into their histories. Either supposition 
is perfectly consistent with the acknowledged formation of 
St. Luke’s narrative, who professes not to write as an eye- 
witness, but to have investigated the original of every 
account which he delivers ; in other words, to have collected 
them from such documents and testimonies, as he, wlio 
liad the best opportunities of making inquiries, judged to 
be authentic. Therefore, allowing that this writer also, in 
some instances, borrowed from the Gospel which we call 
Matthew’s, and once more allowing, for the sake of stating 
the argument, that the Gospel was not the production of 
the author to whom we ascribe it ; yet still we have, in St* 
Luke’s Gospel, a history given by a writer immediately 
connected with the transaction, with the witnesses of it, 
with the persons engaged in it, and composed from 
materials which that person, thus situated, deemed to be 
safe sources of intelligence : in other words, whatever sup- 
position be made concerning any or all the other Gospels, 
if St. Luke’s Gospel be genuine, we have in it a credible 
evidence of the point which we maintain. 

The Gospel according to St. John appears to be, and is 
on all hands allowed to be, an independent testimony, strictly 
and properly so called. Notwithstanding, therefore, any 
connexion, or supposed connexion, between some of the 
Gospels, I again repeat what I before said, that if any one 
of the four be genuine, ^ve have, i#that one, strong reason, 
from the character and situation of the writer, to believe 
that we possess the accounts which the original emissaries 
of the religion delivered. 

Secondly ; In treating of the written evidences of 
Christianity, next to their separate we are to consider their 
aggi-egate authority. Now, there is in the evangelic history 
a cumulation of testimony which belongs hardly to any 
other history, but which our habitual mode of reading the 
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Scriptures sometimes causes us to overlook.^ Wkeii a 
passage, in any wise relating to tke history of Christ, is 
read to us out of the epistle of Clemens Romaniis, the 
1 epistles of Ignatius, of Polycarp, or from any other writing 
of that age, we are immediately sensible, of the coudn^atiou 
wiiieh it affords to the Scripture account, tlere is a new 
witness. Now, if we had been accustomed to read the 
Gospel of Matthew alone, and had known that of Luke 
only as the generality of Christians know the writings of 
the apostolical fftthers, that is, had known that such^ a 
writing was extant and acknowledged ; when we came, for 
the first time, to look into what it contained, and found 
many of the facts which Matthew recorded, recorded also 
there, many other facts of a similar nature added, and 
throughout the whole work the same general series of trans- 
actions stated, and the same general character of the person 
wiio was the subject of the history preserved, I apprehend 
that we should feel our minds strongly impressed by this 
discovery of fresh evidence. We should feel a renewal of 
the same sentiment in first reading the Gospel of St. John. 
That of St, Mark perhaps would strike us as an abridg- 
jnent of the history with which we are abeady acquainted; 
but we should naturally reflect, that if that history was 
abridged by such a person as Mark, or by any person of so 
early an age, it afforded one of the highest possible attesta- 
tions to the value of the work. This successive disclosure 
of proof would leave us assured, that there must have been 
at least some reality in a story which not one, but many, 
had taken in hand to commit to writing. The very exist- 
ence of four separate histories would satisfy us that the 
subject had a foundation ; and when, amidst the variety 
which the different inlbrmation of the different writers had 
supplied to their accounts, or which their different choice 
and judgment in selectia|| their materials had produced, we 
observed many facts to stand the same in all ; of these 
facts, at least, we should conclude, that they were fixed in 
their credit and publicity. If, after this, we should come 
to the knowledge of a distinct history, and that also of the 
same age with the rest, taking up the subject where the 
others had left it, and carrying on a narrative of the effects 
produced in the world by the extraordinary causes of which 
we had abeady been informed, and which effects subsist at 
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this day, we should think the reality of the original story 
in no little degree established by this supplement. If sub- 
sequent inquiries should bring to our knowledge, one after 
another, letters written by some of the principal agents in 
the business, upon the business, and during the time of 
their activity and concern in it, assuming sfll along and 
recognising the original story, agitating the questions that 
arose out of it, pressing the obligations which resulted from 
it, giving advice and directions to those who acted upon it; 
I ^conceive that we should find, in every one of these, a 
still further support to the conclusion we had formed. ^ xit 
present, the weight of this successive confirmation is, in a 
great measure, unperceived by ns. The evidence does not 
appear to us what it is ; for, being from our infancy accus- 
tomed to regard the New Testament as one book, we see in 
it only one testimony. The whole occurs to us as a single 
evidence ; and its different parts, not as distinct attestations, 
buf as different portions only of the same, Tet in this 
conception of the subject we are certainly mistaken ; for 
the very discrepancies among the several documents which 
form our volume, prove, if all other proof were wanting, 
that in their original composition they were separate, and 
most of them independent productions.^ 

If we dispose our ideas in a different order, the matter 
stands thus Whilst the transaction was recent, and the 
original witnesses were at hand to relate it ; and whilst tlic 
apostles were busy in preaching and travelling, in collect- 
ing disciples, in forming and regulating societies of converts, 
ill supporting themselves against opposition ; whilst they 
exercised their ministry under the harassings of frequent 
persecution, and in a state of almost continual alarm, it is 
not probable that, in this engaged, anxious, and unsettled 
condition of life, they would think immediately of writing 
histories for the information of the public or of posterity. f 
But it is very probable, that emergencies might draw from 
some of them occasional letters upon the subject of their 
mission, to converts, or to societies of converts, with which 


* See supplementary note B. 

t This thought occurred to Eusebius; “Nor were the apostles of Christ 
greatly concerned about the writing of books, being engaged in a untre excellent 
ministry, which is above all human power.'’ Eccles. Hist. U iii. c. 24, The 
same consideration accounts also fo^ the paucity of Christian writings in the first 
century of its em. 
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they were connected ; or that they might address written 
discourses and exhortations .to the disciples of the iiisti- 
tntion at largCj which would be receiyed and read with 
a respect proportioned to the character of the writer. 
Accounts, in the mean time, would get abroad ot the extra- 
ordinary things that had been passing, written with different 
degrees' of information and correctness. The extension of 
the Christian society, which could no longer be instructed 
by a ])ersoimi intercourse with the apostles, and the possible 
circulation of imperfect or erroneous narratives, would soon 
leach some amongst them the expediency of sending forth 
authentic memoirs of the life and doctrine of their Master. 
^Vheii accounts appeared authorised by the name, and credit, 
and situation of tJie writers, recommended or recognised by 
the apostles and first preachers of the religion, or found to 
coincide with tvhat the apostles and first preachers of the 
religion had taught, other accounts would fall into disuse 
and neglect ; whilst these, maintaining their reputation 
(as, if gennine and well-founded, they would do) under the 
test, of time, inquiry, and contradiction, might be expected 
to make their W'ay into the hands of Christians of all 
countries of the world. 

This secerns the natural progress of the business ; and 
with this the records in our possession, and the evidence 
concerning them, correspond. We have remaining, in the 
first place, many letters of the kind above described, which 
have been preserved with, a care and fidelity answering to 
the respect with which we may suppose that such letters 
would be received. But as these letters were not written 
to prove the truth of the Christian religion, in the sense in 
which we regard that question ; nor to convey information 
of facts, of wliich those to whom the letters w^'ere wi*ittcn 
had been previously informed ; we are not to look in tlicin 
for anything more than incidental allusions to the Cliristian 
hist.ory. We are able, however, to gather from these docii- 
meuls, various particular attestations, which have been 
a]rea<ly (?nunierated ; and this is a species of written 
evidence, as far as it goes, in the highest degree satisfiictory, 
and iji point of time perhaps the first. But for our more 
circumstantial information, we have, in the next place, five 
direct histories, bearing the names of persons ficf|uamted, 
by tlieir situation, with the truth of %vhat they relate, and 
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three of them pEqjorting, in the very body of the narrative, 
to be written by such persons ; of which books we know, 
that some were in the hands of those who were contempo- 
raries of the apostles, and that, in the age immediately 
posterior to that, they were in the hands, we may say, of 
every one, and received by Christians with so much respect 
and deference, as to be constantly quoted and referred to by 
them, without any doubt of the truth of their accounts. 
They were treated as such histories, proceeding from such 
autiiorities, might expect to be treated. In the prefece to 
one of our histories, we have intimations left us of the 
existence of some ancient accounts which are now lost. 
There is nothing in this circumstance that can surprise us. 
It w^as to be expected, from the magnitude and noYeltv of 
the occasion, that such accounts would swm’m. When 
better accounts came forth, these died aw’ay. Our pre- 
sent histories superseded others. They soon acquired a 
character, and established a reputation, which does not 
appear to have belonged to any other : that, at least, can^be 
proved concerning them, which capnot be proved concerning 
any other. 

But to return to the point which led to these reflections. 
By considering our records in either of the tw-o views in 
which we have represented them, we shall perceive that we 
possess a collection of and not a naked or solitary 

testimony ; and that the written evidence is of such a kind, 
and comes to us in such a state, as the natural order and 
progress of things, in the infancy of the institution, might 
be expected to produce. 

Thirdly : The genuineness of the historical books of the 
New Testament is undoubtedly a point of importance, 
because tlie strength of their evidence is augmented by our 
knowledge of the situation of their authors, their relation 
to the subject, and the part which they sustained in the 
transaction ; and the testimonies which w’e are able to pro- 
duce, compose a firm ground of persuasion, that the Gospels 
were written by the persons whose names they bear. Never- 
theless I must be allowed to state, that to the argument 
which I am endeavouring to maintain, this point is not 
essential ; I mean, so essential as that the fate of the argu- 
ment depends upon it. The question before us is, whether 
the gospel exhibit the story which the apostles and first 
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emissaries of the religion published, and for which th^y 
acted and suffered in the manner in which, for some mira- 
culous story or other, they did act and suffer. Now let us 
suppose that we possessed no other information concerning 
these books than that they were written by early disciples 
of Christianity ; that they were known and read during the 
time, or near the time, of the original apostles of the reli- 
gion ; that by Christians whom the apostles instructed, by 
societies of Christians which the apostles founded, these 
books were received^ (by which term “ received,” I mean 
that they were believed to contain authentic accounts of the 
transactions upon which the religion rested, and accounts 
which were accordingly used, repeated, and relied upon,) 
this reception would be a valid proof that these books, 
whoever were the authors of them, must have accorded 
with what the apostles taught. A reception by the first 
race of Christians, is evidence that they agreed with what 
the first teachers of the religion delivered. In particular, 
if they had not agreed with what the apostles themselves 
preached, how could the)- have gained credit in churches 
and societies which the apostles established? 

Now the fact of their early existence, and not only of 
their existence, but their reputation, is made out by some 
ancient testimonies which do not happen to specify the 
names of the writers: add to which, what hath been 
already hinted, that two out of the four Gospels contmn 
averments in the body of the history, wM<di, though they 
do not disclose the names, fix the time and situation of the 
authors, namely, that one was written by an eye-witness of 
the sufferings of Christ, the other by a contemporary of the 
apostles* (m) In the Gospel of St. John (xix. 35), after 
describing the crucifixion, with the particular circumstance 
of pierdng Christ’s side with a spear, the historian adds, 
as for himself, ^ And he that saw it bare record, and his 
record is true : and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye 
mi^ht believe.” Again, (xxi. 24,) after relating a conver- 
Mtion which passed between Peter and disciple,” as 
it is there expressed, ^*whom Jesus loved,” it is added, 

(»?) The marks of its true author, Jn the fourth Oospel, are here understated. 
It la plain, by oompai^ng John at'xi IC-“24 ; xjr, 4; xix. 25—27? xilt* 21—38, 
that the writer was one of the twelve apostles, who alone were present at the last 
supper, and peculiarlji Intimate, both with our Lord himself, and with the apostie 
Peter, This, however, only strengthens the reasoning in the text.— Edixoe. 
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This is the disciple which testifieth of these things, and 
wrote these things/’ This testimony, let it be remarked, 
is not the less worthy of regard, because it is, in one view, 
imperfect. The name is not mentioned ; which, if a 
fraudulent purpose had been intended, would have been 
done. The third of our present Gospels purports to have 
been written by the person who wrote the Acts of the 
Apostles ; in which latter liistory, or rather latter part of 
the same history, the author, by using in various places the 
iirst person plural, declares himself to have been a contem- 
porary of all, and a companion of one, of the original 
preachers of the religion. 


evidence that many, professing to be original ■witnesses of 
tne Christian miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, 
voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely m consequence of their belief of those accounts} and, that they aise 
submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of conduct 
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Not forgetting, therefore, what credit is due to the 
evangelical history, supposing even any one of the four 
Gospels to be genuine ; what credit is due to the Gospels, 
even supposing nothing to be known concerning them but 
that they were written by early disciples of the religion, 
and received with deference by early Christian churches • 
more especially not forgetting^ what credit is due to the 
blew Testament in its capacity of atmul at ive evidem^e ; we 
now proceed to state the proper and distinct proofs, wdiich 
show not only the general value of these records, but their 
specific authority, and the high probability there is that 
they actually came from the persons whose names thev 
bear. 

There are, how^ever, a few preliminary reflections, bv 
winch we may draw up with more reguiarity to the propo- 
sitions upon which the close and particular discussion of 
the subject depends. Of which nature are the follow- 

ffig: 

L We are*'able to produce a great number of ancient 
manuscripts, found in many ' different- countries, ■■ and in 
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countries widely distant 'from each other, all of them 
anterior to the art of printing, some certainly seven or 
eight hundred years old, and some which bad been pre- 
served probably above a thousand years. We have also 
many ancient versions of these books, and some of them 
into languages which are not at present, nor for many ages 
have been, spoken in any part of the world. The existence 
of these manuscripts and versions proves that the Scrip- 
tures were not the production of any modern contrivance. 
Xt does away, also, the uncertainty which hangs over such 
puhiicittions'as the works, real or pretended, of Ossian and 
Eowiey, in which the editors are challenged to produce 
their manuscripts, and to show where they obtained their 
copies. The number of manuscripts, far exceeding those 
of any other book, and their wide dispersion, afford an 
argument, in some measure to the senses, that the Scrip- 
tures anciently, in like manner as at this day, were more 
read and sought after than any other books, and that also 
in many different countries. The greatest part of spurious 
Christian writings are utterly lost, the rest preserved by 
some single manuscript. There is weight also in Dr. 
Bentley’s observation, that the New Testament has suffered 
less injury by the errors of transcribers, than the works 
of any profane author of the same size and antiquity ; that 
is, there never was any writing, in the preservation and 
purity of which the world was so interested or so careful. 

11. An argument of great Tveight with those who are 
judges of the proofs upon which it is founded, and capable, 
through their testimony, of being addressed to every 
understanding, is that which arises from the style nnd 
language of the New Testament. It is just such a language 
as might be expected from the apostles, from persons of 
their age and in their situation, and from no other persons. 
It is the style neither of classic authors, nor of the ancient 
Christian fathers, but Greek coming from meii^of Hebrew 
origin ; abounding, that is, with Hebraic and Syriac 
idioms, such as would naturally be found in the writings of 
men wiio used a language spoken indeed where they lived, 
but not the common dialect of the country. This happy 
peculiarity is a strong proof of the genuineness of these 

* The Alexandrian manuscript, now in the British Museum, was written 
probably iu the fourth or fifth century. 
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writings; for wiio should forge them? The Christian 
fathers were for the most part totally ignorant of Hebrew, 
and therefore were not likely to insert Hebraisms and 
Syriasms into their writings. The few who had a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew, as Justin hlartyr, Origen, and 
Epiphanius, wrote in a language which bears no resem- 
blance to that of the New Testament. The Nazarenes, 
who understood Hebrew, used chiefly, perhaps almost 
entirely, the Gospel of St. Matthew, and therefore cannot 
be suspected of forging the rest of the sacred writings. 
The argument, at any rate, })royes the antiquity of these 
books; that they belonged to the age of the apostles; that 
they could be composed indeed in no other. 

HI. Why should we question the genuineness of those 
books? Is it for that they contain accounts of super- 
natural events ? I apprehend that this, at the bottom, is 
the real, though secret cause of our hesitation about them ; 
for, had the writings inscribed with the names of Matthew 
and John related nothing but ordinary history, there would 
have been no more doubt whether these "writings were 
theirs, than there is concerning the acknowledged works of 
Josephus or Philo; that is, there would have been no 
doubt at all. Now it ought to be considered that this 
reason, however it may apply to the credit w^iich is given 
to a writer’s judgment or veracity, affects the question of 
genuineness very indirectly. The works of Bede exhibit 
many wonderful relations ; but who, for that reason, 
doubts that they were written by Bede ? The same of a 
multitude of other authors. To which may be added, that 
we ask no more for our books than what we allow to other 
books ill some sort similar to ours ; we do not deny the 
genuineness of the Koran ; we admit that the history of 
Apollonius Tyanmus,’ purporting to be written by Philo- 
stratus, w'as really written by Fliilostratus. 

IV. If it had been an easy thing, in the early times of 
the institution, to have forged Christian writings, and to 
have obtained currency and reception to the forgeries, we 
should have had many appearing in the name of Christ 
himself. No writings w^ouid have been received with so 

See this argument stated more at large in Michaelis’s Introduction (Marsh's 
translation), voi, f., c. ii., sect. JO., from which these ohsemtions are taAreiHi. 
also supplementary note C. 

f3 .y' 
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HiEcli atidity and respect as these j conseqaemtlj^ none 
afforded so great temptation to forgery. Yet have we 
heard bat of one attempt of this sort, deserving of the 
smallest notice, that in a piece of a very few lines, and so 
far from succeeding, I mean, from obtaining acceptance and 
reputation, or an acceptance and reputation in any wise 
similar to that which can be proved to have attended the 
liooks of the New Testament, that it is not so much 
as mentioned by any writer of the first three centuries. 
The learned reader need not be informed that I mean 
the epistle of Christ to Abgarus, king of Edessa, found 
at present in the work of Eusebius,"^ as a piece acknow- 
ledged by him, though not without considerable doubt 
whether the whole passage be not an interpoiation, as it 
is most certain, that, after the publication of Eusebius’s 
work, this epistle was universally rejected.f 

V. If the ascription of the Gospels to their respective 
authors had been arbitrary or conjectural, they would have 
been ascribed to more eminent men. This observation 
holds concerning the first three Gospels, the reputed au- 
thors of which were enabled, by their situation, to obtain 
true intelligence, and were likely to deliver an honest 
account of what they knew", but were persons not distin- 
guished in the history by extraordinary marks of notice or 
commendation. Of the apostles, I hardly know any one 
of whom less is said than of Matthew, or of whom the 
little that is said is less calculated to magnify Ms character. 
Of Mark, nothing is said in the Gospels ; and what is said 
of any person of that name in the Acts, and in the Epistles, 
ill no part bestow’s praise or eminence upon him. The 
name of Luke is mentioned only in St. Paul’s Epistlesjj 
and that very transiently. The judgment, therefore, wdiich 
assigned these writings to these authors, proceeded, it may 

* Hi«t. EccK, lib. L, c. IS. 

1 Angustiu, A. D. 895, (Ue Consens. Evang., c. 34-,) had hmrd tlint the P 3 ??ans 
proteiidfd to be possessed of an epistle from Chtist to Peter and Paul; but he 
had never seen it, and appears to doubt of the existence of any such piece, either 
^?(?nuitte or sparious. No other ancient writer mentions it. He also, anti he 
nlune, notices, and that in order to condemn it, an epistle ascribed to Christ by 
the Manichees, a.p. 270, and a short hymn attributed to him by the Priscii- 
innisls, a.jd. 378, (cont. Faust. Man., Jib. xxviii., c. 4.) The lateness of 
tile writer who notices these things, the manner in which he notices them, and, 
above all, the silence of every preceding writer, render them unworthy of 
cQiisifleralion. 

X Col, iv. 14 j 2 Tim, iv. 11 ; Philemon 24. 
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be presumed, upon proper knowledge and evidences and 
not upon a voluntary choice of names. 

VI, Christian writers and Christian churches appear to 
have soon arrived at a very general agreement upon the 
subjects and that without the interposition of any public 
authority. When the diversity of opinion which prevailed., 
and prevails among Christians in other points, is con- 
sidered, their concurrence in the canon of Scripture is 
remarkabies and of great weight, especially as it seems to 
have been the result of private and free inquiry. We have 
no knowledge of any interference of authority in the 
question^eibre the council of Laodicea in the year 363. 
Probably the decree of this council rather declared than 
regulated the public judgment, or, more properly speaking, 
the judgment of some neighbouring churches ; the council 
itsm consisting of no more than thirty or forty bishops of 
Lydia and the adjoining countries.* Nor does its authority 
seem to have extended further; for we find numerous 
Christian writers, after this time, discussing the question, 
WTiat books were entitled to be received as Scripture/’ 
with great freedom, upon proper grounds of evidence, and 
without any reference to the decision at Laodicea. 


These considerations are not to be neglected : but of an 
argument concerning the genuineness of ancient writings, 
the substance, undoubtedly, and strength, is ancient testi- 
mony. 

This testimony it is necessary to exhibit somewhat in 
detail ; for when Christian advocates^^ merely tell us, that 
we^ have the same reason for believing the Gospels to be 
written by the ^evangelists whose name they bear, as we 
have^ for believing the Commentaries to, be Caesar’s, the 
JBneid VirgiPs, or the Orations Cicero’s/ they content 
themselves with an imperfect representation. They state 
nothing more than what is true, but they do not state the 
truth correctly. In the number, variety, and early date 
of our testimonies, w'e far exceed all other ancient hooks. 
For one, which the most celebrated work of the most cele- 
brated Greek or Homan writer can allege,, we produce 
many. But then it is more requisite -in our books than in 

* EarcUier, Cre<3. voL vit'i.j.p. 293 ^ 
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theirs, to separate and distinguish them from spurious 
competitors. The result, I am be satis- 

factory to every fair inquirer : circumstance 

renders an inquiry necessary. , 

In a work, however, Uke the present, there is a difficulty 
in finding a place for evidence ot this land, lo pursue the 
details of proofs throughout, woulcl be o transcribe a great 
part of Dr. Lardner’s eleven octaTO volumes ; to leave the 
argument without proofs, is to leave it without effect ; for 
the persuasion produced by this species of evidence de- 
])ends upon a view and induction of tlxe particulars which 
compose it. iP 

The method which I propose to my sen is, first, to place 
before the reader, in one view, the propositions which 
comprise the several heads of our testimony, and after- 
wards to repeat the same propositions m so many distinct 
sections, with the necessary authorities subjoined to 
each. 

The following, then, are the allegations upon the subject, 
wiiich are capable of being established by proof ; 

I. That the historical books of the New Testament, 
meaning thereby the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of Christian 
w liters, beginning with those who were contemporary with 
the apostles, or who immediately followed them, and proceed- 
ing in close and regular succession from their time to the 
present. 

IJ. That when they are quoted, or alluded to, they are 
^jiioted or alluded to with peculiar respect, as books 
f/imeris ; as possessing an authority which belonged to no 
other books, and as conclusive in all questions and contro- 
versies amongst Christians. 

III. Tliat they were, in very early times, collected into 
a distinct volume. 

IV. That they were distinguished by appropriate names 
and titles of respect. 

'i'hat they were publicly rend and expounded in the 
religious assemblies of the early Cinistians. 

VI, That comirentaries w^ere written upon them, 


* The reader, when he has the proposition before liim, u'ill observe that the 
arKument, if he should omit the sections, proceeds connectediy from this 
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iiarmonies formed out of them, different copies carefully 
collated, and versions of them made into different 
languages. 

YIL That they were received by Christians of different 
sects, by many heretics as well as catholics, and usually 
appealed to by both sides in the controversies which arose 
ill those days. 

Till. Tliat the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, the first Epistle of John, and 
the first of Peter, were received without doubt by those 
who doubted concerning the other books which are included 
in our present canon. 

IX. That the Gospels were attacked by the early adver- 
saries of Christianity, as books containing the accounts 
upon which the religion was founded. 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic Scriptures were 
published ; in all which our present sacred histories were 
included. 

XL That these propositions cannot be affirmed of any 
other books claiming to be books of Scripture i by which 
are meant those books which are commonly called apocry- 
phal books of the New Testament. 


SECTION I. 


The hisfcnneril books of the New Testament, meaning' thereby the four Gospels 
and the Acis of tlie Apostles, are <[uoted, or alhuied to, by a series of Christian 
writers, beginning with those who were conteiuporary ivith tBe apostles, or 
who banieilialeiy followed them, and proceeding inclose and regular succes- 
sion iroiu their time to the present. 

The medium of proof stated in this proposition is, of 
all others, the most unquestionable, the least liable to any 
practices of fraud, and is not diminished by the lapse of 
ages. Bishop Burnet, in the History of his Own Times, 
inserts various extracts from Lord Clarendon’s History. 
One such insertion is a proof, that Lord Clarendon’s His- 
tory was extant at the time when Bishop Burnet wrote, 
that^ it bad been read by Bishop Burnet, that it was 
received by Bishop Burnet as a work of Lord Clarendon, 
and also regarded by him as an authentic account of the 


no 
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transactions which it relates ; and it will be a proof of these 
points a thousand years hence, or as long as the books 
exist. Quinctiliaii having quoted as Cicero* s that well- 
known trait of dissembled vanity— 

Si quid est in me ingenii, Judices, quod, sentio quam sit exiguutn f * — 

the quotation would be strong evidence, were there any 
doubt, that the oration which opens with this address 
actually came from Cicero’s pen. These instances, how- 
ever simple, may serve to point out to a reader, who is 
little accustomed to such researches, the nature and value of 
the argument. 

The testimonies which we have to bring forward under 
this proposition are the following : 

I, There is extant an epistle ascribed to Barnabas, f the 
companion of Pauh It is quoted as the epistle of Barna- 
bas, by Clement of Alexandria, a. d. 194 ; by Origen, 
A.D. 230. It is mentioned by Eusebius, a. b, 315, and 
by Jerome, a. d. 392, as an ancient work in their time, 
bearing the name of Barnabas, and as well known and read 
amongst Christians, though not accounted a part of Scrip- 
ture. It purports to have been written soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, during the calamities which fol- 
lowed that disaster ; and it bears the character of the age 
to which it professes to belong. 

In this epistle appears the following remarkable passage s 
— Let us, therefore, beware lest it come upon us, as it is 
wriitmt There are many called, few chosen.” From the 
expression, *'as it is written,” we infer with certainty, that, 
at the tinfh when the author of this epistle lived, there was 
a book extant, well known to Christians, and of authority 
amongst them, containing these words— ‘'Many are called, 
but few chosen.’’ Such a book is our present Gospel of St. 
Matthew, in which this text is twice found, J and is found 
in no other book now known. There is a furtlier observa- 
tion to be made upon the terms of the quotation. The 
writer of the epistle was a Jew. The phrase, “it k 

* “Jf I have any talent, 0 Judges, and I know li&w small U is/'— QuincL 
Vih. xL c. i. 

t Lardner, Cred. edit; 1755, vol, i. p, 23. el Mg, The waller will observe iVom 
the referencfs, that the materials of these sections arc almost entirely extracted 
from Dr. Lardner's work;— my office consisted in arrangement and selection. 

I Matt. XX. Id j xxii. 14. 
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written/’ was tlie very form in which the Jews quoted their 
Scriptures, It is not probable, therefore, that he would 
have^ used this phrase, and without qualification, of any 
books but wdiat had acquired a kind of scriptural authority. 
If the passage remarked in this ancient writing had been 
found in one of St. Paul’s Epistles, it would have been 
esteemed by every one a high testimony to St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. It ought, therefore, to be remembered, that the 
writing in which it is found was probably by very few 
years posterior to those of St. Paul. 

Beside this passage, there are also in the epistle before 
us several others, in which the sentiment is the same with 
what we meet with in St. Matthew’s Gospel, and two or 
three in which we recognise the same words. In particular, 
the author of the epistle .repeats the precept, “ Give to 
him that asketh thee ; ” * and saith that Christ chose 
as his apostles, who were to preach the gospel, men 
who were great sinners, that he might show that he 
came to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance. ” t 

II. ^ We are in possession of an epistle written by 
Clement, bishop of Rome, J whom ancient writers, without 
any doubt or scruple, assert to have been the Clement 
whom St. Paul mentions, Phil. iv. 3 ; with Clment also, 
and other my fellow-labourers, whose names are in the 
book of life.” This epistle is spoken of by the ancients 
as an epistle acknowledged by all ; and, as Irenmus well 
represents its value, ^‘written by Clement, who had seen the 
blessed apostles, and conversed with them ; who had the 
preaching of the apostles still sounding in his ears, and 
their traditions before his eyes.” It is addressed to the 
church of Corinth ; and, what alone may seem almost de- 
cisive of its authenticity, Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 
about the year 170, that is, about eighty or ninety years 
after the epistle was written, bears witness, ^Hhat it bad been 
wont to be read in that church from ancient times.” 

This epistle afibrds, amongst others, the following 
valuable passages: — ‘‘Especially remembering the words 
of the Lord Jesus which he spake, teaching gentleness 

* Matt. V. 42. t Ibid, IS, 

J Lardner, Cred. vo!. i, p. 62. et seq. 
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and long’-stiffering ; for thus lie said, ^Be ye merciful, 
that ye may obtain mercy ; forgive, that it may be forgiven 
unto you ; as you do, so shall it be done unto you ; as 

you give, so shall it be given unto you ; as ye 

Judge, so shall ye be judged; as ye show kindness, so 
shall kindness be shown unto you ; with what measure ye 
mete, with the same shall it he measured to you/ By 

this commaud, and by these rules, let us establish our- 

selves, that we may always walk obediently to his holy 
words/’ 

Again : Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, for 
lie said, * Wo to the man by whom offences come ; it were 
better for him that he had not been horn, than that he should 
offend one of my elect ; it were better for him that a mill- 
stone should be tied about his neck, and that be should be 
drowned in the sea, than that he should offend one of my 
little ones/’ f 

In both these passages, we perceive the high respect 
paid to the words of Christ as recorded by the evangelists : 
** liememher the words of the Lord Jesus ; — by this com- 
maud, and by these rules let us establish ourselves, that 
we may always walk obediently in his holy words.” We 
perceive also in Clement a total unconsciousness of doubt, 
whether these were the real words of Christ, which are 
read as such in the Gospels. This observation indeed 
belongs to tbe whole series of testimony, and especially to 
the most ancient part of it. Whenever anything now read 
in the Gospels is met with in an early Christian writing, it is 
always observed to stand there as acknowledged truth, that 
is, to be introduced without hesitation, doubt, or apology. 
It is to be observed, also, tliat as this epistle vras written 
in the name of the church of Rome, and addressed to the 
church of Corinth, it ought to be taken as exhibiting the 
judgment not only of Clement, who drew up the letter, but 

* “ tSl(‘s8wl are the merciful : for thify shall obtain uierey,” Jfatt. v. ?, For- 
5?ive, fUiU ye shall he IhrgivfU; give, and it shalllH' given uuloyini,” 3,nhe vi. 37. 
“ .1 iidge not, that ye be not judged ; for with whal juLigmeni ye ludge, \ e shall bo 
jiKigtHi: and y, iih what measure ye mete, it bhail be inca^uki to you agam/' 
Matt. vii. 1, 2. ' J ’ 

t Matt, xviii. d ; “But whoso sliall offend one of these little ones which be- 
lieve in me, it were better for him that a milJ.stone were handed about his neck, 
and that he were drowuect in the depth of tbe sea.*' The latter part of the passage 
in Clement agrees more exactly with tnkc xvii. 2 : “it wero lanter ibr him that 
a miUstone were hanged about his neck, and lie east into the jsea, than that he 
should oi&nd one of these Httle ones.” 
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of these churches themselves, at least as to the authority 
of the books referred to. 

It may be said, that, as Clement has not used words of 
quotation, it is not certain that he refers to any book what- 
ever. The words of Christ which he has put down, he 
might himself have heard from the apostles, or might have 
received through the ordinary medium of oral tradition. 
This has been said: but that no such inference can be 
drawn from the absence of words of quotation, is proved 
by the three following considerations : — First, that Clement, 
in the very same manner, namely, without any mark of 
reference, uses a passage now found in the Epistle to the 
Homans ; which passage, from the peculiarity of the 
words which compose it, and from their order, it is mani- 
fest that he must have taken from the book. The same 
remark may be repeated of some very singular sentiments 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Secondly, that there are 
many sentences of St. PauFs First Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians standing in Clement's epistle without any sign of 
quotation, which yet certainly are quotations ; because it 
appeal’s that Clement had St. PauFs epistle before him, 
inasmuch as in one place he mentions it in terms too 
express to leave us any doubt : ‘^‘Take into your hands the 
epistle of the blessed apostle Paul." Thirdly, that this 
method of adopting words of Scripture without reference 
or acknowledgment, was, as will appear in the sequel, a 
method in general use amongst the most ancient Christian 
writers. — These analogies not only repel the objection, but 
cast tlie presumption on the other side, and afford a consi- 
derable degree of positive proot^ that the words in question 
have been borrowed from, the places of Scripture in which 
we now find them. 

But take it if you will the other way, that Clement had 
heard these words from the apostles or first teachers of 
Christianity ; with respect to the precise point of our argu- 
ment, namely, that the Scriptures contain what the apostles 
taught, this supposition may serve almost as welL 

III. Near the conclusion of the Epistle to the Romans, 
St, Paul, amongst others, sends the following salutation : 
'"Salute Asyneritus^^Phiegon, Patrohas, Hermes, 

and the brethren which are with them."'f* 

^ Romans i. 29, f u. 
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Of Hormas, who appears in this catalogue of Roman 
Christians as contemporary with St, Paul, a hook hearing 
the name, and it is most probable rightly, is still remain- 
ing.(?i) It is called the Shepherd*^ or Pastor of Hermas. 
Its antiquity is incontestable, from the quotations of it in 
Irenasus, a, d. 178; Clement of Alexandria, a. d. 194; 
Tertullian, a. d. 200 ; Origen, a. d, 230, The notes of 
time extant in the epistle itself, agree with its title, and 
with the testimonies concerning it, for it purports to have 
been written during the lifetime of Clement. 

In this piece are tacit allusions to St. Matthew^s, St. 
Jauke’s, and St. John’s Gospels ; that is to say, there are 
applications of thoughts and expressions found in these 
Gospels, without citing the place or writer from which they 
were taken. In this form appear in Hermas the confessing 
and denying of Christ ;f the parable of the seed sown 
the comparison of Christ’s disciples to little children ; the 
saying, Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery the singular expression, 

having received all power from his Father,” in probable 
allusion to Matt.xxviii. 18 ; and Christ being "the Gate,” 
or only way of coming "to God,” in plain allusion tq 
John xiv. 6 ; x. 7, 9* There is also a probable allusion 
to Acts V. 32. 

This piece is the representation of a vision, and has by 
many been accounted a weak and fanciful performance, 
I tlierefore observe, that the character of the writing has 
little to do with the purpose for wdiich we adduce it. It is 
the age in which it was composed, that gives the value to 
its testimony. 

IV. Ignatius, as it is testified by ancient Christian 
writers, became bishop of Antioch about thirty-seven years 
after Christ’s ascension ; and therefore, from his time, and 
place, and station, it is probable that he bad known and 
conversed with many of die apostles. Epistles of Ignatius 
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are referred to by Polycarp, his contemporary. Passages 
found in the epistles now extant under his name> are quoted 
bvirenseus, A. d. 1/8; by Origen, a. d, 230; and the 
occasion of writing the epistles is given at large by 
Eusebius and Jerome. What are called the smaller epistles 
of Ignatius, are generally deemed to he those which were 
readV Irenseus, OrigenJ and Eusebius.«-(o) 

In these epistles are various undoubted allusions to- 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John ; yet so far 
of the same form with those in the preceding articles, that, 
like them, they are not accompanied with marks of quo- 
tation. 

Of these allusions the following are clear specimens : 

r Christ was baptized of John, that all righte^ 
. u ^ J ousness might be fulfilled by him/* 

Matt.f < (c jgg jQ as serpents in all things, and 
{^harmless as a dove/* 

* Laxdner, Cred. vol. i.j p. Uf. 

A SYTiac translation of three of these epistles has been very lately dis- 
covered and edited by Mr. Cureton. This new document makes it almost certain 
that even the shorter Greek edition, as restored by Usher, has been interpolated. 
The epistles thus recovered are those to Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the 
Romans The arguments in favour of this version are thus stated by the Editor: 
“ First there is a strong probability that the epistles were translated into Syriac 
at a very early period, before corruptions had found their way into the text. 
Secondhs the manuscripts of this version are very ancient, arid written several 
centuries before any of the Greek or Latin copies now in existence. Thirdly, 
all the evidence which has ever been brought forward in support of the writings 
of St Ignatius, from abstracts or allusions made to them by ancient writers, 
within two centuries after his death, applies especially to these three epistles, and 
lo these only. I'ourtidy, they do not contain those passages of the Greek and 
Latin copies, which, according to the judgment of many learned critics, could not 
have been written by that apostolic father, because they bear the stamp of facts 
and opinions which belong to a later period.” The second of the passages quoted 
in the text is in the Syriac. The others are from the epistles to Smyrna and 
Philadelphia, and the absence of these in the Syriac version renders their autho- 
rity more doubtful. It is not quite clear, again, that the epistle of St, Paul to the 
Ephesians is named, even in the Greek edition. The phrase naturally means, in 
every enisile, and not in all his epistle. But the passage is absent in the Syriac, 
and’is probably an addition of the third or fourth century. Besides the second 
passage in the text, there are several other plain allusions to Scripture language, 
even in the Syriac copy of the three epistles only. Thus, in that to Polycarp : 
** That which is promised us is life eternal, which is incorruptible **— -aimost in 
the words of I John ii, 25. Again, in that to the Ephesians, are two or three 
plain references to the epistle of St. Paul to the same church. Charge also my 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that they love their wives, as the 
Lord his church.” Comp. Eph. v. 25. “ And ye are imitators of God ‘ I.et us 
then be imitators of our Lord in gentleness,” in allusion to the charge, Eph. v. 1. 
“ Be ye imitator.^ of God, as dear children, and walk in love, as Christ hath loved 
us.” Other allusions, equally clear, may be traced j but no formal quotation. 
— Eniton. ' ' 1 , 

t Chap, hi. 15: ‘'For thus it becometh us to fulfil all rightepusness.” 

Chap. X. 16; “ Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,” 
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( Yet tbe Spirit is not deceived, being from 
\ God : for it Icnows whence it comes, and whither 

*101111. { (Christ) is the door of the Father, by 

I which enter in Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
^aad the apostles, and the church.’' 

As to the manner ^f quotation, this is observable : — 
Ignatius, in one place, speaks of St. Paul in terms of high 
respect,, nnd quotes his Epistle to the Ephesians by name ; 
yet, in several other places, he borrows words and senti- 
ments from the same epistle without mentioning it ; which 
shows, that this was his general maimer of using and 
applying writings then extant, and then of high authority. 

Y. Polyearp f had been taught by the apostles ; had 
conversed with many who had seen Christ ; was also by the 
apostles appointed bishop of Smyrna. This testimony 
concerning Polycarp is given by Irenseus, who in his youth 
had seen him ; I can tell the place,” saith Irenmus, in 
which the blessed Polycarp sat and taught, and his going 
out and coming in, and the manner of his life, and the form 
of his person, and the discourses he made to the people ; 
and how he related his conversation with John, and others 
who had seen the Lord, and how he related their sayings, 
and what he had heard concerning the Lord, both concerning 
liis miracles and Ms doctrine, as he had received them from 
the eye-witnesses of the word of life ; all which Polyearp 
related agreeably to the Scriptures.'' 

Of Polyearp, whose proximity to the age and country 
and persons of the apostles is thus attested, we have one 
undoubted epistle remaining. And this, though a short 
letter, contains nearly forty clear allusions to books of 
the New Testament; which is strong evidence of the 
respect which Christians of that age bore for these books. 

Amongst these, although the writings of St. Paul are 
more frequently used by Polyearp than any other part of 
Scripture, there are copious allusions to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, some to passages found, in the Gospels both of 

* Cliay. iii, 8; ThtJ wind bloweth where it listeth, and fhou henrest e 
Hound thereof, biitcanstnot tell tshmm it oomeih, and tvhWur H goeUt; so is 
every one that is bom of the Spirit.” 

Chap. X. 9 : “I urn the by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” 

t Lardner, Cred. vol. i, p. 192. 
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I Matthew and Luke, and some which more nearly resemble :■ 

I the words in Luke. > i . !! 

t I select the following, as fixing the authority of the j 

I Lord’s prayer, and the use of it amongst the primitive P 

? Christians • If therefore we the Lord that he will | 

,J forywe us, we ought also to forgm 

With supplication beseeching the all-seeing God not to 
lead us into temjgtation,''^ > 

/ And the following, for the sake of repeating an observa- 

tion already made, that words of our Lord, foiu^ in our 
Gospels, were at tiiis early day quoted as spoken by him ; 
and not only so, but quoted with so little question or con- 
sciousness pf doubt about their really being his words, as 
^ not even to mention, much less to canvass, the authority 

from which they were taken : 

I But remenibering what the Lord said, teaching, Judge || 

not, that ye be not judged ; forgive, and ye shall be for- i 

given; be ye mercifuCthat ye may obtain mercy; with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured, to you again.’’"^ 

Supposing Polycarp to have had these words from the ' 

I books ill which w'e now find them, it is manifest that these 
books were considered by Mm, and, as he thought, con- 
sidered by his readers, as authentic accounts of Christ’s 
discoilrses ; and that that point was incontestable. 

The following is a decisive, though what we call a tacit, ^ | 

reference to St. Peter’s speech in the Acts of the Apostles; 

“ WTiom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of 
death.”f ■ ' 

VI. Papias, J a hearer of tloliii, and companion of Poly- ^ 

f carp, as Irenmus attests, and of that age, as all agree, in a | 

i passage quoted by Eusebius, from a work now lost, i 

I expressly ascribes the respective Gospels to Matthew and 

; Mark ; and in a manner which proves that these Gospels 1 

: must have publicly borne the names of these authors at that 

time, and probably long before ; for Papias does not say 
that one Gospel was written by Matthew, and another by 
Mark ; but assuming this as perfectly well knowm, he tells 
us from what materials Mark collected his account, namely, 
from Peter’s preaching ; and in what language Matthew 
wrote, namely, in Hebrew. Whetber Papias was well 

* Matt. Tii. 2. V. 7} Luke, vi. 37, 38. 

t Lardncr, Cred. vol. i„ p. 239. 
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informed in this statement or not, to the point for which I 
produce this testimony, namely, that these books bore these 
names at this time, his authority is complete. 

The writers hitherto alleged, had ail lived and conversed 
with some of the apostles. The works of theirs which 
remain are in general very short pieces, yet rendered 
extremely valuable by their antiquity ; and none, short as 
they are, but what contain some important testimony to our 
historical Scriptures.* 

VIL'* Not long after these, that is, not much more than 
twenty years after the last, follows Justin Martyr. f His 
remaining works are much larger than any that have yet 
been noticed. Although the nature of his tiyo principal 
writings, one of which was addressed to heathens, and the 
other was a conference with a Jew, did not lead him to such 
frequent appeals to Christian books as would have appeared 
in a discourse intended for Christian readers ; we neverthe- 
less reckon up in them between twenty and thirty quotations 
of the Gospels and Acts df the Apostles, certain, distinct, 
^nd copious : if each verse be counted separately, a much 
greater number ; if each expression, a very great one.J 

We meet with quotations of three of the Gospels within 
the compass of half a page. And in other words he says. 
Depart from me into outer darkness, which the Father 
hath prepared for Satan and his angels,” (which is from 
Matthew xxv. 41.) And again he said in other words, I 
give unto you power to tread upon serpents, and scorpions, 
and venomous beasts, and upon ail the power of the enemy/’ 
(This from Luke x, 19.) ^^And before he was crucified 
he said, The Son of Man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected of the Scribes and Pharisees, and be crucified, and 
rise again the third day.” (This from Mark viii, 31.) 

* Tliat the quotations are more thinly strown in these tlmn in the -^Titings of 
the next and of succeeding ages, is in agood measure accounted for liy the observa- 
tion, that the Scriptures of the New Testament had not yet, nor by their recency 
hard^ could have, become a general ]^art of Christian education', read, as the 
Ohi Testament was by Jfews and Christians, from their ch!i#liood, ami thereby 
Intimafely mixing, as that had long done* with all their religions ideas, and with 
their language upon religious subjects. In process of time, and as soon perhaps 
as could he expected, this came to be the case. Ami then we perceive the elTcct, 
in a proportionahly greater frequency, as well as copiousness, of allusion,* 
t Gardner, Cred. vol. i.,p. 25S. 

t “ He cites our present canon, and particularly our four Gospels, continually, 

I dare fray, above two hundred times.*’ Jones’s New and Full Method. Append. 
Viil I, XK 589, ed, 1726. 
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Id aiiothe^Iace, Justin quotes a passage in the history 
of Clirist’s birth, as delivered by Matthew and John, and 
fortifies his quotation by this remarkable testimony: 
they have taught, who have written the history of all 
things concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ ; and we believe 
them/’ 

Quotations are also found from the Gospel of St. John. 

AThat, moreover, seems extremely material to be observed 
is, that in all Justin’s works, from which might be extracted 
almost a complete life of Christ, there are but two instances 
in which he refers to anything as said or done by Christ, 
which is not related concerning him incur present Gospels: 
which shows that these Gospels, and these, we may say, 
alone, were the authorities from which the Christians &f 
that day dretv the information upon which they depended. 
One of these instances is of a saying of Christ, not met with 
in any other book now extant> The other, of a circum- 
stance in Christ’s baptism, namely, a fiery or luminous 
a])pearance upon the water, which, according to E}>iphamus, 
is noticed in the Gospel of the Hebrews, and which might 
be true ; but which, whether tine or false, is mentioned by 
Justin ivith a plain mark of diminution when compared 
with what he quotes as resting upon Scripture authority. 
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then extant, or at least no others so receive* and credited 
as to make it necessary to distinguish these from the rest. 

tSut although: Justin mentions not the author’s name, he 
calls the books “ Memoirs composed by die Apostles 
Memoirs composed by the Apostles and their Com- 
pamons ; which descriptions, the latter especially, exactly 
suit with the titles which the Gosjiels aud Acts of the 
Apostles now bear. 

came about thirty years after Justin. 

His testimony is remarkable only ftr this particular, that 
he relates of himself, that travelling from Palestine to 
Home, he visited on his journey many bishops ; and that 
m every succession, and in every city, the same doctrine 
Law, and the Prophets, and the Lord 
teacheth. This is an important attestation, from good 
f tiqnity. It is generally under- 
btood that by the word “Lord,” Hegesippus intended 
tome wntmg or witmgS' containing the teaching of Christ 
in which sense ^om ye term combines with the other 
Prophets,” which denote writings j and 
together with them admit of the verb “teacheth” in the 
present tense. Tten, Aat these writings were some or all 
of the books of the New Testament, is rendered probable 
from hence, ftat m the fragments of his works, which are 

toough, yough it be httle, is left to show that HeeesippM 
exprtosed divers thmgs in the style of the Gospel! aniof 
Ae Acts of ye Apostles ; that he referred to the historv in « 
Ae serond chapter of Matthew, and recited a text of that 
Gospel as spoken by our Lord. 

“ hrance, seat a relation of the 
Ph^^"^+ ° mytyrs to the churches of Asia and 
An!7® f't fPistle is preserved, entire by Eusebius! 

yeasure the testimony of these 

bishon*^ Pntl that they had now for their 

hshop, 1 othmus, who was ninety years old, and whose 

immediattly joined on 
with the times of the apostles. In this epistle are evner 
references to the Gospels of Luke and John, and to the 


* X-ardneiyCred, 314. 


f Ihif. vol, i.j p. 332. 
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, Acts of the Apostles ; the form of reference the same' as in 
all the preceding articles. That from St. John is in these 
i words., Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the 

,Lord, that whosoever killeth jou will tliink that he doetli 
God serviced’'^ 

X. The evidence now opens upon us full and clear. 
Irenaeiist succeeded Pothinus as bishop of Lyons. In his 
youth he had been a disciple of Poly carp, who was a dis- 
■ ciple of John. In the time in wliich he lived he'' was 
I distant not much more than a century from the publica- 

tion of the Gospels ; in bis instruction, only by one step 
separated from the persons of the apostles. He asserts of 
himself ancl his contemporaries, that they were able to 
reckon.up, in all the principal churches, the succession of 
bishops from the first. J I remark these particulars con- 
cerning Irenseus with more formality than usual, because 
I the testimony which this writer affords to the historical 

books of the New Testament, to their authority, and to the 
titles which they bear, is express, positive, and exclusive. 
One principal passage in which this testimony is contained 
opens with a precise assertion of the point which we have 
laid down as the foundation of our argument, namely, that 
the story which the Gospels exhibit is the story which the 

apostles told. We have not received,” saith Ireneeus, “^the 

knowledge of the way of our salvation by any others than 
those by whom the gospel has been brought to us : which 
. gospel they first preached, and afterwards, by the will of 
; God, committed to writing, that it might be ‘for time to 

come the foundation and pillar of our faith,-— For after that 
our Lord rose from the dead, and they (the apostles) were 
1 endowed from above with the power of the Holv Ghost 

I coming clown upon them, they received a perfect knowledge 

I ot ail things. They then went forth to all the ends of the 

j earth, declaring to men the blessing of heavenly peace, 

having all of them, and every one alike, the gosperof God! 
Matthew then, among the Jews, wTote a Gospel in their 
, own language, while Peter and Paul were preaching the 

gospel at Borne, and founding a church there ; and after 
their exit Mark also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 

; to us m writing the things that had been preached 

I oy 1 eter ; and Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a 

John zvi. 2. t Lnrdner, voL i p. S-M. % Adv. Emves, 1. ul c. a 
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book tlic gospel preached by liini (Paul). Afteruaras 
Jobii, the disciple of the Lord, yvho also L.-^aiied upon liis 
breast, he likewise published a Gospel while lie dwelt at 
Ephesus ill Asia.’^ If any modern divine siioiikl write a 
book upon the genuineness of the Gospels, he could not 
assert it more expressly, or state tlieir oTiginai more dis- 
tinctly, than Irenmiis hath done within little more than a 
hiindred years after they were published. 

The correspondency, in the days of Ironaeus, of the oral 
and 'written tradition, and the dedp.ction of the oral tradi- 
tion through Tarious channels from the age of the apostles, 
which -was then lately passed, and, by consequence, tlie 
])rohability that the books truly delivered what the apostles 
taught, is inferred also with strict regularity from another 
passage of his works. ‘‘ The tradition of the apostles,” 
this father saith, hath spread itself over the whole nni- 
vevse ; and all they wdio search after the sources of truth, 
will dud this tradition to he held sacred in every church. 
We might enumerate ail those who have been appointed 
bishops to these churches by the apostles, and all their 
successors, up to our days.' " It is by this uninterru])ted 
succession that we have received the tradition which actually 
exists in the church, as also the doctrines of truth, as it 
was preached by the apostles.”'^ The reader will observe 
upon this, that the same irenmus, who is now stating the 
strength and uniformity of the tradition, we have before 
seen recognising, in the fullest manner, the authority of the 
written records ; from wliich we are entitled to conclude, 
that they were tlieii conformable to each other. 

1 have said, that the testimony of Ircnmus in favour of 
our Gospels is exclmke of all others. I allude to a remark- 
able passage in his works, in which, for some reasons sidii- 
ciently fanciful, he endeavours to show, that there could bo 
neither more nor fewer Gospels than fowr. With his 
argument we have no concern. The position itself |)roTes 
that four, and only four, Gospels were at tliat time publiclv 
read and acknowiedpd. That these were our Gospels, and 
in the state in w'hich w'e now liave them, is shown from 
many other places of this writer beside that which we have 
already alleged. He mentions how l^Iatthew' begins his 
Gospd, how Mark begins and ends his, and their supposed 
* Iren. In ], iii. c, 3. 
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reasons for so doing. He enmnerates at length the several 
passages of Christ’s history in Lnk e, which are not found 
in aoj of the other evangelists. He states the particular 
design with which St.John composed his Gospel, aiid 
accounts for the doctrinal declarations which precede the 
narrative. 

To the book of the Acts of the Apostles, its author, and 
credit, the testimony of Irenasiis is no less explicit. Refer- 
ring to the account of St, Paul’s conversion and vocation, 
in the ninth chapter of that book, Nor can they,” says 
he, nieaniiig the parties with whom he argues, ‘^sliow that 
lie is not to be credited, who has related to us the truth 
with the greatest exactness.” In another place, he has 
actually collected the several texts in which the writer of 
the history is represented as accompanying St. Paul, which 
leads him to deliver a summary of almost the whole of the 
last twelve chapters of the boolc. 

In an author thus abounding with references and allu- 
sions to the Scriptures, there is not one to any apocryphal 
Christian writing whatever, (p) This is a broad line of dis- 
tinction between our sacred books, and the pretensions to 
all others, ■ 

The force of the testimony of the period Avhich we have 
considered, is greatly strengthened by the observation, that 
it is the testimony, and the concurring testimony, of writers 
who lived in countries remote from one another. Clement 
flourished at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Poly carp at Smyrna, 
Justin Martyr in Syria, and Ireneeus in Prance. 

XI. Omitting A^thenagoras and Theophilus, who lived 
about this time,t in the remaining works of tlie former of 
whom are clear references to Mark and Luke ; and in the 
works of the latter, who was bishop of Antioch, the sixth 
in succession from the apostles, evident allusious to "Mnt* 
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tiiew and 'Jolin, and probably allusions to .Luke (wliicbj 
considering the nature of the compositions, that, the j .were 
addressed to heathen readers, is as miicli as could be 
expected) observing also, that the works of two learned 
Christian writers of the same age, Miltiades and.PaiitEeniis,''' 
are now' lost';; of which Miltiades, Eusebius, records, that 
his writings were monuments of zeal for .the Bivine 
Oracles;”' and which Pantmiius, as Jerome testifies,. was a. 
man of prudence and learning, both in Divine Scriptures 
and secular literature, and had left many commentaries 
upon the Holy Scriptures then extant; passing by these, 
without further remark, we come to one of the most vblu- 
iriinous of ancient Christian writers, Clement of Alexandria, f 
Ciemeiit followed Irenseus at the distance of only sixteen 
years, and therefore may he said to maintain the series of 
testimony in an uninterrupted continuation. 

in certain of Clement’s wurks, now lost, but of which 
various parts are recited by Eusebius, there is given a 
distinct account of the order in which the four Gospels were 
written. The Gospels which contain the genealogies, w^ere 
(he says) written first ; Mark’s next, at the instance of 
Peter’s follow^ers ; and John’s the last : and this account 
lie tells us that he had received from presbyters of more 
ancient times. This testimony proves the following points : 
That these Gospels were, the histories of Christ then 
publicly received, and relied upon ; and that the dates, 
occasions, and circumstances of their publication, w'cre at 
that time subjects of attention and inquiry amongst Chris- 
tians. Ill the works of Clement which remain, the four 
Gospels are repeatedly quoted by the names of their authors, 
and the Acts of the Apostles is expressly ascribed to Luke. 
In one place, after mentioning a particular circumstance, he 
adds these remarkable words ; We have not this passage 
Uf the four Gospels delivered to iis^ but in that according 
to the Egyptians which puts a marked distinction between 
the four Gospels and all other histories, or pretended his- 
tories, of Christ. In another part of his works, tiie perfect 
confidence with which he received the Gos])cls is signified 
by him in these words : That this is true, appears from 
hence, that it is written in the Gos])e] according to St. 
Luk» and again, I need not use many words, but only 
*■ Eardner, vol. i. p. 413, 450. t Ibid. voi. ii. p. -iC9. 
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to allege tlie evangelic voice of the Lord/’ His quotations 
are numerous. The sayings of Christ, of which lie alleges 
many, axe all taken from our Gospels ; the single exception 
to this observation appearing to be a loose quotation of a 
passage in St. 'Matthew’s Gospel. 

. XII. Ill the age in which they iived,f -Tei*tullian Joins ' on ■ 
with Clement. The number of the Gospels then received, 
the names of the evangelists and their proper descriptions, 
are exhibited by this writer in one short sentence 
Among the a^postles^' John and Matthew teach us . the 
faith ; among apostolical men^ Luke and jMark refresh it.” 

The next passage to be taken from Tertullian, affords as 
complete an attestation to the authenticity of our books as 
can be well imagined. After enumerating the churches 
whicli had been founded by Paul, at Coriiith, in Galatia, at ] 

Philippi, Tbessalonica, and Ephesus ; the church of Rome I 

established by Peter and Paul, and other churches derived J 

from John; he proceeds thus: — say then, that with I 

them, but not witii them only w^hich are apostolical, but i 

with all wiio have fellowship with thern in the same faith, \ 

is that Gospel of Luke received from its first publica- ! 

tion, which w^e so zealously maintain;” and presently I 

afterwards adds : The same autliorit/ of the apostolical f 

churches will support tlie other Gospels, which w^e have j 

from them and according to them, I mean John’s and \ 

]^Iatthew’s ; although that likewise which Mark published j 

may be said to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was.” | 

In another place Tertullian atBrms that the three other I 

Gospels were in the hands of the churches from the begin- { 

nmg, as well as Luke’s. This noble testimony fixes "the \ 

unh'ersrtlity with which the Gospels w^ere received, and their 
antiquity ; that they were in the hands of all, and had been 
so from the first. And this evidence appears net more than 
one^ hundred and fifty years after the publication of the 
books. The reader must be given to understand, that when 
Tertullian speaks of maintaining or defending (tuendi) the 

« Ask great tbings, and the small shall be added unto you.” Clement rather 
fhose to expound the works of Matthew (chap. vi. 33,) than literally to cite them ; 
pK; Uus IS most undeuiaWy proved by another place in the same Clement, where 
oe {ytli prop,ioes the text auu Uiese words as an exposition : — Seek ye llrst the 
of heaven and its righteousness, for these are the great things : ljut 
the small tltings, and things relating to this life, shall be added unto- you.”-- 
Jonet s New and Full Meliuxi, vol, i. p. UBS. 

f Lai'flner, vol. ii. p. 561. 
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Q'ospel of St. Luke/ lie- only means maintaining or flefend- 
ing tlie integrity of the; copies of Luke received by Christian 
churches, in opposition to certain curtailed copies used .by 
Matcioii, against whom he writes. 

This author' frequently cites the Acts of the Apostles 
under; thht title, .once calls it Luke's Commentary, and 
observes.' how St, PauFs epistles confirm it. 

After "this' general evidence, it is ' unnecessary to add 
particular quotations. These, .however, are so numerous 
and ample, as to have led Dr. Lardner to observe, ‘‘ that 
there arc more and larger quotations of the small voliiine 
of the New Testament in this one Cliristiaii author than 
there are of all the works of Cicero in writers of all cliarac- 
ters for several ages."'*’ 

Terlullian quotes no Christian writing as of eqiiiil autho- 
rity with the Scri])tures, and no spurious books at all ; a 
broad line of distinction, we may once more observe, 
between our sacred books and all others. 

We may again likewise remark the wide extent through 
whicii the reputation of the Gospels, and of the Acts of the 
Apostles had spread, and the perfect consent, in this point, 
of distant and independent societies. It is now only about 
one hundred and fitly years since Christ was crucified ; and 
within this period, to say nothing of the apostolical fathers, 
who have been noticed alread)^ we have Justin Martyr at 
Neapolis, Theophilus at Antioch, Iremeus in France, 
Clement at Alexandria, Tertiillian at Carthage, quoting the 
same books of historical Scriptures, and, I may say, 
quoting these alone. 

■ Xn I. An- interval of- only thirty years, and that occu- 
pied by no small number of Christian writers,'}' whose 
works only remain in fragments^ and quotations, and :ii 
every one of which is some reference or other t(5 tlic 
(dospols, (and in one of them, Hippolytits, as preserve d ir. 
Thcodorct, is an abstract of the whole (jns])e1 historv, ) 
brings us to a name of great celebrity in Christian 
qiiity, Grigeu,! of Alexandria, who, in the quantity of his 
writings, exceeded the most laborious of the Grk'k and 
Latin authors. Nothing can be more peremptory upoui 

* Lardner, vol. ii, p. G-17. 

f Minneius Felix, Apullonms, Cains, Asierius, Urbanni^, Alexander, Uslt:'"-' 
of .Jerusalem, Hippolytus, Ammonius, Julius Africaims. 

$ Lardner, voL lit. p. 2Si. 
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"tlie subject now under consideration^ .and, from a writer of 
liis learning and information, more satisfactory, than the 
declaration of Origen, preserved in an extract from his 
works, by Eusebius, That the four' Gospels alone are 
received without ■ dispute by the whole. ch.iirch of God 
under heaven f ’ to which' declaration is inUnediately sub- 
joined a brief history of the respective authors to whom 
they were then, as they are now, ascribed. The language 
jioideii concerning the' Gospels, throughout the works of 
Origen which remain, entirely corresponds wdth the testi- 
Hiony here cited. His ' attestation ' to the Acts of the 
Apostles is no less positive : And Luke also once more 
sounds the trumpet, relating the Acts of the Apostles.” 
The .uxiiversalitj with wdricirthe Scriptures were then read 
is well signified by this writer, in a passage in which he 
has occasion to observe against Celsns, “ That it is not in 
any private books, or such as are read by a. few only, and 
those studious persons, but in books read b}^ everybody, 
that it is written. The invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made.” It is to no purpose to single out 
quotations of Scripture from such a .writer as this. We 
might as well make a selection of the quotations of Scrip- 
ture ill Dr.' Clarke’s Sermons. They are so thickly sown 
in the works’ of Origen, that Dr. Mill says, “ If we had all 
liis works remaining, \we should have before us almost the 
whole text of the Bible. 

Origen notices, in order to censure, certain apocryphal 
Gospels. ■ He also uses imir writings of this sort ; that is, 
thro'u.ghout his. large wnrks he once or twice, at the .most, 
quotes each of the fo'ur ; but alivays with some mark' either 
of direct reprobation or.of caution to 'his 'readers, niani- 
festly esteeiniog them of little or no authority. 

,XIV. Giegoiy, bishop of Neoesesa.rea, and Dionysius, of 
Alexandria, were scholars of Origen. Their testimony, 
therefore, though full and particular, may be reckoned'a 
repetition only of his. The series, however,, of -evidence is , 
continued by Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, wdio' flourished 
withiii twenty years after 0,rigen. “The church,” savs 
this father, “is watered, like paradise,- 'by 'four rivers, that 
is, by four Gospels.” The ' Acts of the Apostles is also 
Mill, I»roleg..cap. yi.’p. 66, 
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frequently quoted by Cyprian under that name, an<I under 
the name of the ‘^Divine Scriptures/’ In his various 
■writings are such constant and copious citations of Scrip- 
ture, as to place this part of the testimony beyond con- 
troversy. Nor is there, in the w’-orks of this eminent Afrleaii 
bishop, one rpmjtation of a spurious or apocryphal Christian 
writing. ■ , , , 

XV. Passing over a crowuP' of writers following Cyprian 
at different distenccs, but all within forty years of his time ; 
and who all, in the imperfect remains of their works, either 
cite the historical Scriptures of tlie New Testament, or 
speak of them in terms of profound respect ; I single out 
'\lctoriii, bishop of Pettaw, in Germany, merely on account 
of the remoteness of his situation from that of Origen and 
(,'y])rian, who were Africans; by which circiimstanee his 
testimony, taken in conjunction with theirs, proves that 
the Scripture histories, and the same histories, were kno-nm 
and received from one side of the Christian world to the 
other. This bishop f lived about the year 290: and in a 
commentary upon this text of the Eevelation, “ The first 
was like a lion, the second was like a calf, the third like a 
man, and the fourth like a fiyiiig eagle,” lie makes out that 
hy the four creatures are intended the four Gospels ; and, 
to show the propriety of the symbols, he recites the subject 
with which each evangelist opens his history. The expli- 
cation is fanciful, but the testimony positive. He also 
expressly cites the Acts of the Apostles. 

XVI. xlrnobius and Lactantius,J about the year 3(10, 
composed formal arguments upon the credibility of the 
Christian religion. As these arguments W’ere addressed to 
Cientiles, the authors abstain from (pioting Christian books 
hj 7iame ; one of them giving this very reason for his 
reserve : hut when they come to state, for the information 
of their readers, the outlines of Christ's Iiistory, it is aprai- 
reut lliat they draw their accounts from our Gosjiels, mic! 
from no oth<*r sources; for these stateuitiits exhibit a 
siirninaiy of almost everything which is related of Christ’s 
actions and miracles by the four evaiigellsts. Anv/bi^is 

, . * Nm?at!is,Uomc% A.i},.. 251 Dionysius,' lioyne, a.d. '259; Commociiaa, a.'g. ■ 
270; AnainliuK, Laodicea, a.d. 270; ’Xheognostus, a.u, 2S2; M'otliud'USj 
A.i*. 2*J0, Piiiieas, Egypt, a.b. 2yt>. 

. , t Lartinex, voi. v%'p. 214. ■ ■ | 'IMd. vqI. vil. p. 43, 201. 
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Tinclicates, witJiORt Bientioiiing tlieir names, tlie credit of 
these liistorians ; observing, that they were eye-witnesses 
of the ihcts wliicli they relate, and that their ignorance of 
the arts of composition was rather a confirmation of their 
testimony, than an objection to it. Lactantius also argues 
in defence of the religion, from the consistency, simplicity, 
disinterestedness,, and' sufferings of the Christian historians, 
meaning' by that term our evangelists. 

XVII. We close the series of testimonies with that of 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, who fiourished in the year 
315, contemporary with, or posterior only by fifteen years 
to, the two authors last cited. This voluminous wT-iter, 
and most diligent collector of the writings of others, beside 
a variety of large works, composed a history of the affairs 
of Christianity from its origin to his own time. His 
testimony to the Scriptures is the testimony of a man 
.much conversant in the works of Christian authors, written 
during the first three centuries of its era, and who had 
read many which are now lost. In a passage of his 
Evangelical Demonstration, Eusebius remarks, with great 
nicety, the delicacy of two of the evangelists, in their 
manner of noticing any circumstance which regarded them- 
selves; and of Mark, as writing under Peter’s direction, in 
the circumstances which regarded him. The illustration 
of this remark leads Mm to bring together long quotations 
from each of the evangelists ; and the whole passage is a 
proof that Eusebius, and the Christians of those days, not 
only read the Gospels, but studied them with attention and 
exactness. In a passage of his Ecclesiastical History, he 
treats in form, and at large> of the occasions of writing the 
four Gospels, and of the order in which they were written. 
The title of the chapter is, Of the order of the Gospels 
and it begins thus: “ Let us obserwe the writings of tliis 
apostle John, which are not contradicted by any: and 
first of all must be mentioned, as acknowledged by all, the 
Gospel according * to him, well known to all the churches 
under heaven ; and that it has been justly placed by the 
ancients the fourth in order, and after the other three,* may 
be made evident in this manner.” — ^Eusebius then proceeds 
to show that John wrote the last of the four, and that his 
Gospel was intended to supply the omissions of the others ; 

^ Lardner, vol. viii. p. r33, 
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SECTION 11. 


When the Scriptures are quoted, or alluded to, they are quoted 'with peculiar 
respect, as books sui generis; as possessing an authority which belonged to no 
other books; and as conclusiTe in alb questions and controversies amongst 
Christians. 


the "■ part' of our Lord’s, iniiiistiy whicli took 
the imprisonment of John the Baptist, He 
observes, *‘that th# apostles of Christ were not studious of 
the ornaments of composition, nor indeed forward td write 
at all, being wholly occupied with their ministry.’’ 

This learned author makes no use at all of ' Christian 
writings, forged with the names of Christ’s apostles, or 
their companions. 

“We close this branch of our evidence here, because, after 
Eusebius, there is no room tor any question upon the 
subject ; the works of Christian writers being as full of 
texts of Scripture, and of references to Scriptures, as the 
discourses of modern divines. Future testimonies to the 
books of Scripture could only prove that they never lost 
their character or authority , {(j) 


Beside the general strain of reference and quotation, 
which uniformly and strongly indicates this distinction, the 
following may be regarded as speciiic testimonies : 

I. Theopliilns,'^ bishop of Antioch, the sixth in sncces- 
the apostles, and who flourished little more than 
century after the books of the New Testament were 
wTitten, having occasion to quote one of our .Gos|jcIs, 
writes thus : “ These things the Iloh^ Scriptures teach us, 
and ail who were moved by the Holy Spirit, rimong whom 
says. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 


1'^/) The question was once asked, in a company where T.onl Halles was pre- 
sent, whether, if every copy of the New Testament Scilpliire.s had buen fle.stroyeu 
at the end of the third century, they could have been rec'overed by the quotation?’. 
In other Christian nritingis. This led him to institute the iiupiiVy. At the end 
ef two months, he reported to Dr. Buchanan, who givcci this ancedoto, that “ he 
laid actualiy discovered _ti<e whole New 'IVstamenl. fmn ihoM' writings, eveept 
ten or eloven ver.ses, which convinced him that iic inigUt probably discover them 
also.'* Such a fact, thus well attested, completes the argument in the preseiU 
Section. U is probably without a parallel, either in the case of profane wrhitjg.s, 
nr of ihos(.‘ which have ever claimed a sacred character, as the Kovau or Zenda- 
fo.'-ta, or even the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The histoiical testimony 
thus given to the genuineness and authority of the New Testament Scriptures 
far exceeds tiiafwhici} can be claimed by any other writin!.-,s yhalever. — EuiTon. 

* Lardner, Cred. part ii. voi. i. p. 42 s). 
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was- with God/’ .Again; ‘^"Concerning the righteousness 
which the law teaches, the like things are to be found' in 
the Prophets .and 'tlie because that all, 

inspired, spoke by one and the same Spirit of God.” 
words can testify: more strongly than ' these do, the, high 
..and, peculiar respect in wdiicli, these .books w^re holden. 

' II. A writer against Artemon,t who -may be supposed to 
.come about one hundred and fifty-eight years after the 
publication of the Scripture, , in a passage .quoted bj?- Euse- 
bius, uses, these expressions: .""Possibly what they (our 
adyersaries), say, might liaye been, credited, ifjirst of aU 
the Divine Scriptures did ,iiot contradict .them.; mid then 
the 'Writings uf certain, brethren iiiore ancient 'than the 
times of Yictor.” The brethren mentioned by name, are 
Justin, Miitiades, Tatiaii, Clement, Ireneeus, Melito, with 
a ge,!ieral appeal to many more' not named. This ■p.assage 
proves ; first, that there was at that time' a collection called 
Divine Scriptures; secondly, that these' Scriptures were 
esteemed of higher authority than the writings of. the most 
early and celebrated '.Ciiristians. 

, , III. Iii.jypiece ascribed to' IIippolytus,J- who lived near 
the same time, the author professes, in ' giving liis corre- 
spondent instruction in the things about which, be inquires, 
""to draw out of the sacred fountain^ and to set. before him 
froin .the .Sacred Scriptures ‘what may afford' him satisfec- 
tion/’ He, then, quotes, .immediately Paul’s - epistles - '.to, 
Timothy, and afteTwarcIs many hooks of the New Testa- 
ment. This preface ..to,, the .quotations carries in it a 
marked distinction between the Scriptures and other 
books. 

, ',I¥. O'l/r- asseitlo'ns,..,'aiM^^ saitli Origen,§ 

are '.unworthy of credit; .we'niust- receive- the Scriptures 
as witnesses.” After treating .of the duty of prayer, he 
proceeds with his argument thus : What we' have said, 
may be proved from the Divine S.criptures.” In his books 
against Celsiis we find, this passage: '""That our- religion 
teaches,, .iis.^to seek, after wisdom shall be:s-hown,. both out 
ci’ the ancient Jewish ' . Scripture's, which we also use, and 
out of those written since. Jesus, „ which are believed in the 
dmrches to be divine.” These expressions afford abundant 
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1 1 P i-Aiioixs i^nnsnaii teaeiiers, in 

all doubtful cases, to go back to the foiminm ; and, if 
le truth has in any case been shaken, to recur to the 

l^ospe s^and apostolic iTritiugs.”— “ Tlie precepts of the 
(jrospel, says he m another place, "are nothing less than 
authoritative dmiie lessons, the foundations of our hone 
the supports of our faith, the guides of our wav, the safe- 
guards of our course to heaven.” 

^ I. NoAatus,f a Eoniap, contemporary with Cvorian 

appeals to the Scriptures, as the authority by whit^ all 
errors were to be repelled, and disputes decided. “ That 
f.hrist IS not_ only m.an, but God also, is proved bv the 
sacred authority of the Divine Writings.” — " The Divine 
scripture easily detects and confutes the frauds of heretics.” 
ft IS not by the fault of the heavenly Scriptures 

Laodicea speaking of the rule for keeping Easter-a Zes. 
twn at that day agitated with much earnestness— sa\'s of 
those Whom he opposed, “They can bv no means ILe 
then point by the authority of the Divine Scripture.”^ 

V 111. ihe Anans, who sprung up about fifty years after 
this, argued strenuously against the use of the^vords eon 
substantial, and essence, and like phrases ; “ because then 
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[ tliem. , 111 these alone the doctrine of salvation is pro- 

j' claimed. Let no .man add to them, or take anything from 

i them.^^V 

IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, -j- 'who wrote about 
.twenty years after the appearance of Arianism, uses these 
» reniarkabie' words': ‘‘Concerning the divine and holy 

.mysteries of faith, not the least' article' ought to be delivered 
without the Divine 'Scriptures.” ' ' 'We ■, are . assured that 
.CyriFs Scriptures tvere the ' same as, ours, for he'' has left 
us a catalogue, of the books included under that name. 

: ' X. Epiphanius, J twenty years after Cyril, challenges 
the Ariaiis, and the followers of Origen, '-“to produce any 
passage of the Old and New Testament, favouring their 
sentiments.” ' ' 

XI. Pcebadius, a . Gallic bis.liop, who lived about thirty 
years after the council of Nice, testifies, that “the bishops 
of that council first consulted the .sacred volumes, and then 
I declared their faith.” § 

\ . X.II. .Basil, bishop of Csesarea, in Cappadocia, contem- 

'' porary with Epiphanius, says, “that hearers instructed in 

the Scriptures ought to . examine w^hat is said .by their 
.teachers, and. to embrace whatds agreeable to the" Scrip- 
f , tures, and to' reject what is otherwise.”' ||' ' 

’1 XIII. Ephraini, the Syrian, a celebrated writer of the 

same times, bears this conclusive testimony to ' the .pro- 
position which forms ..the 'subj.ect of our present chapter: 
“ The truth, written in the sacred volume of the Gospel, is 
' a perfect rule. Nothing, can be taken from it nor added to 

j! it, without great guilt.” ' 

j' , 'XI¥.-. If we add. Jerome to' these, .it . is- only for the ,evi-, 

: deuce which ^ he^ ' aftbrds , of .the .. j.udgmeht of '■ .preceding ■ ages . 

) Jerome observes, ' concerning the .^quotations oi andent 

Christian waiters, that is, of .writers- who- were aneienf in 
the year 400, that, they made a 'distinction between . books ; 
some they, quoted as. of autho,rity, and others not;, which 
observation relates to the books of Scripture, compared 
with other writings, apocryphal or heathen. 

* LarclDer, Cred. toI. x\i, p. 182. f Ibid. vol. vii. p. SJr6. | IbM. p. 314; 

§ Ibid. vol. ix. p. 52. Ij Ibid. vol. ix, p. 124. f Ibid. vol. ix. p. 202. 

Ibid. vol. X. p. 123, 124. 
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A ne ocnpiures were m very early times collected into a distinct volume. 

I. IgnatiuSj was bishop ■ of Aiitioeli within fortr 
Ttais after the ascension, and who had lived and conversed 
the apostles, speaks of the Gospel and of the Apostles 
in terms which render it very probable that liemieant, by 
the Gospel, the book or volume of the Gospels, and by the 
Apostles, the book or volume of their Epistles. Ilis words 
ni one place are,-*' “ Fleeing to the Gospel as the hesh of 
desiis, and to the Apostles as the presbytery of the cliureli 
tlsat Ls, as Le Olerc interprets them. iil nrdpr 


arcincr, Crrd. part li. vol. i. p. PSO. 

■ , t .Odd. p. }S3. 

nmi Oirec pasKfi/feK occur in the sttoiWr Orcer e 
cipitja :«i:! Moyrnrj. These are probably eeutrine 
d some laterpolaiion. and do not apnJa? n flu 
■ to smrn.a h. an exception t> Mr. .Axis?inWen«r i 
oecuM in KusehiUN. These tcstinionies then •, 
one front the n-artyidorn of Polycarp is above ’p- 
e proofs of the fact liere asserted are very nai-ero' 
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. Tills interpretation of the word gospel/^ in the pas- 
sages above quoted from Ignatius, is confirmed hj a piece 
of'iiearlj equal antiquity, the relation of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp by the church of Smyrna. "^Ali things,’" say 
tiiejq that went before, were done, that the Lord might 
show us a martyrdom according to the gospel, for he ex- 
pected to be delivered up as the Lord also did."" And in 
another place, “Afe do not commend those who oiFer them- 
. selves,..' forasmuch as gosp.ei teaches us. no such 
thing."" t In both these places, what is called the Gospels, 
seems to be the history, of Jesus Christ, and of his 
doctrine. 

If this he the true sense of the passage, they are not 
® only evidences of our proposition, but strong and very 
ancient proofs of the high esteem in which the books of 
the New Testament were iiolden. 

IL Eusebius relates, that Quadratus and some others, 
who were the immediate successors of the apostles, 
travelling abroad to preach Christ, carried the Gospels with 
them, and delivered them to their converts. The w^ords of 
Eusebius are, — ‘‘Then travelling abroad they performed 
the work of evangelists, being ambitious to preach Christ, 
and deliver the Scripture of the Divine Gospels J Euse- 
bius had before him the writings both of Quadratus liim- 
self, and of many others of that age, wdiich are now lost. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to believe, that he had good 
grounds for his assertion. What is thus recorded of the 
Gospels took place witliiii' sixty, or, at ■ the most, seventy 
years.after .they "w^ere'' published.; and .it.. is evident that 
■they must, before this ' time, (and, it . is pro.bable, long 
before this time,) have been in general use, and ' in ■ high 
esteem in tJie churches planted, by the apostles, inasmuch 
as they were now, we find, colleked into a volume ; and 
. the Immediate successors- of the apostles, they who preached 
the religion of Christ to those who had not already .heard 
it, carried the voiiime with them, and delivered it to- their 
cmiiverts. ■■ 

in. IrencEus, in the year 1784 puts the evangelic and 
apostolic writings in connexion with the law and the pro- 


« Ignat Ep. c. 1. 

^ Lsrdner, Cred. part ii. vol. i. p. 236. 




t Ibid. c. iv 
§ Ibid, p. 383, 
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S Ch,Sth« 1 - ® coHection 

eode or ^ 'nitmgs, as the other expressed the 

Onesinms t^kt- ^ one 

unesmius, tells his correspondent,* that he had Droenrerl 

Ml accurate account of the books of the Old Testament 

ment hTs Tr®’i“ of the term Old Testa' 

wS ^tW^T certainly does 

pime, tiiat there was then a volume or ^ 

wrhings called the Testament oollection of 

vel's aftJJthrilf ®®“®“‘ of Alexandria, about fifteen 

ll»!” aSiS'TSS t S™'''*'?- '^“1’"'^ J'P”*- 

The couLtion of thfr-^ f'".“otemporary of Clement. 

writer the “ Evangelic InstSmeiit ‘^l!¥ 

the '^New Testampnf ^ whole volume, 

and Aposriesv J ’ P^^s, the « Gospels 

esp^ddlySShf 

is collected, tSitSe ct|5“ f “id^lo of it, it 
two codes Of volumes; one SS”thH‘ P 
tures of the Lord, th; Xer t^^ « i ^orip- 

the Apostles."’ «f -^^postles, or Epistles of 

pains to show^'Sf theGo^iel ®°“® 

justly placed by the ancient ° been 

XL."r‘“£„fS £ V-^S "*.TS 


*' Ibid. voL iv. p. s-f 6 , ^ 


f Ibid. voL ii. p. Sie. 
*1 j?jf P-f 32 .: 




SECTION IV. 


Our present Sacred Writings were soon distingtaished by appropriate names 
titles of respect. 

L Polycarp : I tri\st that ye are well exercised in tlie 
Hohj Scripttires in these Scriptures it is said, Be ye 
angry, and sin not : let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath/’ J This passage is extremely important; because 
it proves that, in the time of Polycarp, who had lived mth 
the apostles, there were Christian writings distim^-uished 
by the name of Holy Scriptures,” or Sacred Wintino’s, 
Moreover, the text quoted by Polycarp is a text found 
the collection of this day. What also the same Polvcarp 
hath elsewhere quoted in the same manner, may be con- 
sidered as proved to belong to the collection ; ‘and this 
eomprehends St. Matthew’s, and, probably, St, Luke’s 
Gospeb the Acts of the Apostles, ten Epistles' of Paul, the 
First Epistle of Peter, and the First of John.§ In another 
place. Polycarp has these wmrds : Whoever perverts the 
Oracles of the Lord to his owm lusts, and says there is 
neither resurrection nor judgment, he is the ^‘rst-born of 
Sataii/’il It does not appear what else Polycarp could 
mean by the ‘-'Oracles, of the Lord,” but tbose same 
“ Holy Scriptures,” or Sacred Writings, of which he had 
spoken before. 
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Biiicli consideration ; and that this had been done by those 
who were called ancients in the time of Eusebius* 

In the Diocletian persecution, in the year 303, the Scrip- 
tures were sought out and burned many suffered death 
rather than deliver them up ; and those who betrayed them 
to the persecutors were accounted as lapsed and apostate* 
On the other hand, Constantine, after his conversion, gave 
directions for multiplying copies of the Divine Oracles, and 
for magnificeatly adorning them at the expense of the 
imperial treasury .f What the Christians of that age so 
richly embellished in their prosperity, and, which is iiiorcj, 
so tenaciously preserved under persecuti<^n, was the werY 
volume of the 'New Testament which w-e now read. 
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sssfifC's "“’P’‘^f>tcrzi 

Jtie Diemoirs above mentioned Jnsitin I ■ tiiatj b^ 
historical Serintures • fnt* f 1 present 

these, and no others.’ he quotes 

yeai?afWnfH.^*’*'^“P of Corinth, who came thirty 
iiis works -ire In^t) ^ preserved in Eusebius, (for 

w„.tt.hp rf S™ t*CJ7,i""'^ ”■ '■y 

Divine Scrintures ^’ « !>•’ * ^‘^nce,|: they are called 

the Lord,” "Scriptures of 

^aotafions of L-aiffiul Ero Writings.”§ The 

• Cospels, and these aloiw to ooi^edly, that our present 
' Apoitles,rre tirhfc Acts of the 

under these appellatfons ® oomprehended by him 

bishop tfAntSwonren?®^ Theophilus, 

title Jf the « Sgeifo 

ing niost'of rim names amr foment, beside adopt- 
Gospds “our Dio'esta” ; ‘Euf ‘he 

.W coition of " 

+ '*11 voL i, rv ojri 

■ Ibid. p. 63a.: , 
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tlie Ciinstiaii S'cri|’)tures ; and, in addition tliereunto, this 
writer frequently speaks of tlie “^'Old and New Testament/'*’ 
tlie “ Ancient and New Scriptures/^ the Ancient and New 
Oracles-'”;'*' 

YIIL 111 Cyprian, who was not twenty years later, they 
are Books of the Spirit,” '' Divine Fountains/’ Foun- 
tains of the Divine Fiiiiiess.”f 
The expressions w^e have thus quoted, are evidences of 
Ijigh and ; peculiar respect. They, all' occur within two 
ceiitiiries from the publication of the books. Some of 
tliem commence with the companions of the ' apostles ; and 
they increase in number ' and variety,, through a series oi' 
writers, toiicliiog upon one another, and deduced from the 
first sge of the religion. , . 


SECTION Y. 

Oar Scriptures were publicly read and expounded in the religious assemblies of 
the early Christians. 

I. Justin Martyr, wdio wrote in the year i-IO, wliicli 
w,as seventy or eiglity years after some,. and le'ss, probably, 
after others of the Gospels were published, giving, in iiis 
first' -apology, an account to the emperor of the Christian 
ivorship, has this remarkable passage : 

The Idemoirs of the Apostles ^ or the writings of the 
Prophets, are read according as the time ' allows ; and, 
wlieii the reader has ended, the president makes a dis- 
eonrse, exhorting to the imitation of so excellent things.” J 
. ' A few short observations will show the value of this 
testimony : ■ 

1. The '‘^Memoirs of the Apostles,” Justin in another 

place expressly tells us, are w'hat are. called "'Gospels/' 
and that they were the Gospels which we now use, is made 
certain by Justin’s numerous quotations of them^ and’ his ' 
siieiiee about any others. .' '/ 

2. Justin describes the geiieral nsage.-.of ' the Christian 
church. 

3. Justin does not speak of it as.recOnt or ' newly insti- 

* Lardaer, Cred. vol. iii. p. 2no. .f Ibid, vol iv. p. 844 . 

^ t Ibid. vol. i. p. 273. , 
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““ of 

-iJut followed Justin at the ^ 

tc w ^ as they were conducted in his i 

the Divine Seri 

rS™??- >■»»•. “*» «» S 

HI. Eusebius records of Orieen onri ^tf,, 
authority the letters of bishops coiftemporaVS 

s oh*" t "'f ““ 

Mil cil Yas only sixteen years after tiie date of T 

t “f-i” of »>• ■ 

.k.r.1., .ho.shr™ i' jeTSSer." 

NSStaS dt f 

assemblies of the church a™ tui “f*'®red by hit 
that of Orieen 'eives twenty years lo 

ordained twlpW?ons who 
readers saJlattheV wire 

which he gives for his^choice." s’’'^ 

that ha Ibi hi .h„;f " 5 “' i;!“ol? “ t!» 

should read the gospel oZ-^r/f-VT, ® 

inade.’'§ ^ ^ ^ by wliicli mart 

ri .“li? rfiSteiTS'a ”!• ‘0 •“ 

•l|;: rtola .f ,l,a foiZ S,Si %";? 

M'lfi only use ej^e- as beino. li 

Augustine, ^vho appeared near thf fspress an 

.ha wa<g of fhr4Sstf5r.J";: 

: Eartlner, Cred, vcl. il n. Q2s 
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aecoiint/ tlie- ■ public reading of the , Scriptures ■, in the 
ciiurciies, ‘""where/’ says he, “is a confluence of all sorts of 
people of both sexes ; and where they hear how they ought 
to live well in this ■ world, that they may deserve to live 
happily and eternally in another/'’ . And this custom he 
' declares to be universal: '""The canonical books of Scripture 
being read everywhere, the. miracles therein recorded are 
well kiiowii to all people/’ 

It does not appear that any books other than our present 
Scriptures ivere thus publicly read, except that the epistle 
of Clement was read in the church of Corinth to which it 
had been addressed, and in some others ; and that the 
Shepherd of Hermas was read in many churches. Nor 
does it subtract much from the value of the argument, that 
these two writings partly come within it, because we rdlow 
them to be the g*enuine wiitings of apostolic men.(^) There 
is not the least evidence that any other Gospel, than the 
four w hich -we receive, w^as ever admitted to this distinction. 


SECTION VL 


Commentaries were anciently written upon the Scriptures ; harmonies formed 
out oi them; different copies carefully collated; and versions made of fheiii 
into different languages. 

No greater proof can he given of the esteem in wdiich 
these books were hoidmi by the ancient Christians, or of 
the sense then entertained of their value and importance, 
than the industry bestowed upon them. And it ought to 


, , . * I-aidneiv Cxed. vol. s. p. 276, et seq. 

/ "i/® proofs advanced in this section are confirmed further by the testimonv 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, probably the 
h Pa^ilyrote, closes with the words. “ I charge you by the Lord' that 
5 *? "cri * T all the holy brethren.” A similar charge occurs in the 

ft Eevelation of St. John, nearly the latest of all the 

w.o. kia the C.-in(;n, begins with a blessing on those w'ho should either read it 

Hence the teettaontee of Jn«in and 
ic ualli.ai t.rt. iuiiy confirmed. A practice begun under the aiithoritv of an 
naturally continue afterwards, and the Gospels would 

/hdi onee^h/ftlftd 

the epistle of Clement, which is certainly 
ap S Bui ifS character, as a, feilowdabourer of the 

believe’ aift ftit/r ^ ^ ol Hermas ^is spurious, as there is; strong reason to 
su pno^e it m h-fttf f the second century, as Lucke and Stuart 

chilSies whhnrtftSft ^ to explain Why it should be publicly read in the 
cauu-hes, wuhout impaiimg the force of the argument. There are two or three 
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be observed that tlie' value' and importance of. tliese books 
consisted entirely in their genuineness, and truth. There, 
was nothing in them, as works of taste, or as compositions., 
which conld have induced any one. to have written a note 
upon them. Moreover, it shows, that they were even 
considered as ancient books. ■ Men do not write comments 
upon publications ■ of their own times : therefore the testi- 
monies cited' under this head afford an evidence, which carries 
up the evangelic writings much beyond the age, of' the 
tes'timonies themselves, . and to that of their reputed 
authors. 

L Tatian, a' follower of Justin Martyr, and who flou- 
rished about the year I/O, composed a harmony, or .collation 
of the Gospels,, which he called Diaiessaron, Of the Four.'’' 
The title, as vrell as the wurk, is remarkable ; because it 
shows that then, as now, there were four, and only four 
Gospels in general use with Christians. And this was little 
more than a hundred years after the publication of some of 
them. 

II. Pantmnus, of tlie Alexandrian school, a man of great 
reputation and learning, wdio came twenty years after 
Tatian, wrote many commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures, 
which, as Jerome testifles, were extant in his time.f 

III, Clement of Alexandria wrote short explications of 
many books of the Old and New Testament. J 

lY, Tertullian appeals from the authority of a later 
version, then in use, to the authentic Greek. 

V. An anonymous author, quoted by Eusebius, and who 
appears to have written about the year 212, appeals to tbe 
amient copies of the Scriptures, in refutation of some 
corrupt readings alleged by the follo'ivers of Artemoii.l] 

r^-marks which seem to remove this difficulty, St, Jerome limits the public 
reading of it to ** some churches in Greece and says further that it ^vas almost 
unknown to the Latins. Now Uie fact that a genuine epistle of Clement, an 
uninspired companion of St. l^aul, was read at Corinth, and in the neighhouring 
churches, would predispose them to read publicly, in the same manner, another 
writing, having the name of another friend of Sr. Paul, when once it laid aained a 
circulation, "riiat this use of it was very Miuitf-d may be inferred front the late 
date .assigned to it by the writers of the sei'ond cenlun’, from tlie sliglititag 
expressions of Tertnliian, and its rejection by many orliers, to whom Qrigen 
alludes in these words; “ If that boob vsueni to any one worthv to be received p’ 
and again, ** The book of the Shepherd, wiiich some appear 'to despise.’’ An 
exception sio partial detracts very slightly from the forcti of the c-enerai argument 
tiT&\sYi from the public perusal in the churches of the canonical wwitings of the 
New Testament— Ejjitoiu . 

* Lardiier, Cred. vol. i. p. 307. t ibid. p. 455. 

% Ibid. vol. ii. p, 4G2. g Ibid. p. 0.38. ji Ibid. vol. iii, u. 46. 
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YI. Tlie same Eusebius, mentioning by name several 
writers of tbe church who lived at this time, and coiicerniiio’ 
wlioiii he says, ‘‘ There still remain d'ivers monuments of 
the laiidable^ industry of those ancient - and ecclesiastical 
III ei'i,'’h (that is, of Christian ’ivriters who were considered as 
aKcieiit ill the year 300,) adds, ‘‘There are, besides, trea- 
tises of many others, whose' names we have not been able 
to learn, orthodox and ecclesiastical ■ men, as tie interpre- 
tations of the Divine Scriptures given by .each of - them 
show.''’' 

VI .L The last five . testimonies may be referred to ' tie 
year 200 ; immediately after which, a period of thirty years 
gives us, " , ■ 

Julius Africaiius, wdio Wrote an epistle upon the appa- 
rent difference in the genealogies in Matthew and Luke, 
which he endeavours to reconcile by the distinction of 
natural and legal descent, and conducts his hypothesis with 
great industry through the wdiole series of generations.'l” 

^ Ammonias, a learned Alexandrian, who composed, as 
Tatian had done, a harmony of the four Gospels ; which 
proves, as Tatian’s work did, that there were four Gospels, 
and no more at this time in use in the church. It affm’ds 
also an instance of the zeal of Christians for those writino-s, 
and of their solicitude about tliem.J ” ^ 

And, above both these, Origen, who wrote commentaries, 
or homilies, upon most of the books included in the New 
Testament, and upon no other books but these. In parti- 
cular, he wrote upon St. Johifs Gospel, very largely upon 
bt Matthew’s, and commentaries, or homilies, upon the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

A III. In addition to these, the third century likewise 
con tains, 

ihunysius of Alexandria, a very learned man, who cora- 
jm'vd, with great accuracy, the accounts in the four Gospels 
ot tne time of Christ’s resurrection, adding a reflection, 
winch showed his opinion of their authority : “Let us not 
tnmL that the evangelists disagree, or contradict each other, 
aitmmgh there be some small difference; but let us honestly 
and iaithtidly eocleavonr to reconcile what w^e read." ’ll 


* Lardner, Cred. toI. ii. p. 551 . 
t Ibid. vol. iii. p. 122. 


H Ibid. vol. .iv. p. I (id 


f Ibid. vol. ill*, p. 170, 

§ Ibid, p 352, 192, 202, 246. 
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Tettaw, in Germany, who wrote 

tommtnts upon St. Matthew's Gospel* 

P''®®Vter of Antioch ; and Hesychius, an 
nient “®"°P’ P“<^ editions of the New Testa- 

century supplies a cataloguef of fourteen 
wuters Who expended their labours upon the books of the 
fn ““cl whose works or names are come down 

fm rim number it may be sufficient, 

Ir- nm!i 1-’,?’^°®.® showing the sentiments and studies of 
t \Vhnstians of that age, to notice the following : 
cxnrc«r,?“®’ “ fhc yeiy beginning of the century,"' wrote 
livi l;^ “P”” ‘ “ discrepancies observable in the Gospels 

hv ^ V hy two, and ivhk 

the anoii catena piece of evidence, “that the writings of 
lated mrn^ esteem, as tobetrans- 

andto both of Greeks and barbarians, 

nations.”^ This testi- 
dan^tw P'’®", jeiir SOO ; how long before that 

Gnmn ^ tianslations were made, does not appear. 

unon rbl“®’ corresponded with St. Jerome 

clear exuL i^ remaining, desires Jerome to grive him a 

Testament “ *e New 

interoiS^ ^®„(Papasusj having met with very different 
of Catholic i” n ^reek and Latin commentaries 

shows the This last clansf 

Gre-rorv ^"cty of commentaries then extant, 

exact %pies^rf-^Sr\r.S°"‘' P™®’ ,‘'PP®''‘^® ^be most ’ 
compares tnLti **' ¥ ^ ® ^"®P®^ ' another time, 
accounts of tbe*”’ ®"*^,P'‘°P°®e® reconcile, the several 
of the resuiTcction given hj tie four evangelists ; 

t Eusebius, A. B * Gardner, p-eri vg3 . iv. p. lOo, 
duvencus, .-^pain o!,a Alexandria 

i'*ieodore, Thrace 374 

Fortunatus " *•••••••*... ^^'tudent of Brescia... 337 

^ 

Gn-Rory, .Vyssen."'.'”,'".' jh'’ C'‘0>os(om •"■" 35^ 

-iMctaer, crea. vol. via p:«. ' 


ii Ibid. vol. ix, p. 308. 


§ Ibid. p. 201. 
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which limitation proves, that there were no other histories 
of Christ deemed aiithentie beside these, or included in the 
same character with these. This writer observes, acutely 
enough, that the disposition of the clothes in the sepulchre, 
the napkin that ivas about our Saviour’s head, not lying 
with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by 
itself^ did not bespeak the terror and hurry of the thieves, 
and therefore refutes the stoiy of the body being stolen.'^ 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, remarked various readings 
' in the Latin copies of the New Testament, and appeals to 
the original Greek : 

And Jerome, towards the conclusion of this century, put 
forth an edition of the New Testament in Latin, corrected, 
at least as to the Gospels, by Gi'eek copies, and those 
(he says) ancient.*’ 

Lastly, Chrysostom, it is well known, delivered and 
published a great many homilies, or sermons, upon the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

It is needless to bring down this article lower : but it is 
of importance to add, that there is no example of Christian 
writers of the first three centuries composing comments 
upon any other books than those which are found in the 
New Testament, except the single one of Clement of 
Alexandria commenting upon a book called the Revelation 
of Peter. 

Of the ancient versiom of the New Testament, one of 
the most valuable is the Syriac. Syriac was the language 
of Palestine when Christianity was^there first establiSied ; 
and although the books of Scripture wxre written in Greek, 
for the purpose of a more extended circulation than within 
the precincts of Judea, yet it is probable that they would 
soon be translated into the vulgar language of the country 
where the religion first prevailed. Accordingly, a Syriac 
translation is now extant, all along, so far as it appears, 
used by the inhabitants of Syria, bearing many internal 
marks of high antiquity, supported in its pretensions by 
the uniform tradition of the east, and confirmed by the 
discovery of many very ancient manuscripts in the libraries 
ot Lurope. It is about 200 years since a bishop of Antioch 
sent a copy of this translation into Europe to be printed: 
and this seems to be the first time that the translation 

* Lardner, Cred., vol. ix. p. 163. 
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became generally known to these parts of the world. The 
bishop of AntioclTs Testament was found to contain all our 
books, except the second epistle of Peter, the second and 
third of John, and the Bevelation; which books, however, 
have since been discovered in that language in some ancient 
manuscripts of Europe, But in this coliection no other 
book, beside what is in ours, appears ever to have had a 
place. And, which is very worthy of observation, the text, 
though preserved in a remote country, and without com- 
munication with ours, differs from ours very little, and in 
nothiug that is important. "^( 2 /) 


SECTION ¥11, 

Our Scriptures were received by ancient Christians of different sects and per- 
suasions, by many heretics as well as Catholics, and were usually apjjealed 
to by both sides in the controversies which arosejn those. days. 

The three most ancient topics of controversy amongst 
Christians were, the Authority of the Jewish Constitution, 
the Origin of Evil, and the Nature of Christ. Upon the 
first of these we find, in very early times, one class of 
heretics rejecting the Old Testament entirely; another 
contending for the obligation of its law, in all its parts, 
throughout its whole extent, and over every one who sought 
acceptance with God. Upon the two latter subjects, a 
natural, perhaps, and venial, hut a fruitless, eager, and 
impatient curiosity, prompted by the philosophic and by 
the scholastic habits of the age, which carried men much 
into bold hypotheses and conjectural solutions, raised 
amongst some who professed Christianity very wild and 
unfounded opinions. I think there is no reason to believe 
that tbe number of these bore any considerable proportion 
to the body of the Christian church ; and, amidst the dis- 
putes which such opinions necessarily occasioned, it is a 
great satisfaction to perceive that, in a vast plurality of 
instances, we do perceive all sides recurring to the same 
Scriptures. 

* Jones on tlie Canon, vol. i. c. 14 . 

(«) In ElherMge^s Syrian Churches, published very lately, (1S46,) besides much 
interesting information on the spread of Christianity in the east, there is given 
a literal translation of the four Gospels from the Pesohito, or* ancient Syriac 
version. The proof of the remark in the text is thus placed, in a very simple and 
conclusive form, within the teach of every English reader.— E mtoe. 
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Basilides lived near tlie age of the apostles, about 
the year:: 120, or perhaps sooner. f He rejected the Jewish 
institution, not as spurious, but as proceeding from a being 
inferior to the true God ; and in other respects advanced a 
schome of theology widely dilfereiit from the general doc- 
trine of the Christian chnreh,' and which, as- it gained over 
some disciples, was warmly opposed by Christian WTiters of 
the second and third century. In these writings there is 
positive evidence that Basilides received the Gospel of 
Matthew ; and there is no sufficient proof that he rejected 
any of the other three : on the contrary, it appears that he 
wrote a Commentary upon the Gospel, so copious as to be 
divided into twenty-four books. J 
II. The Valentinians appeared about the same time. § 
Their heresy consisted in certain notions concerning angelic 
natures, which can hardly be rendered intelligible to a 
modern reader. They seem, however, to have acquired as 
much importance as any of the separatists of that early age. 
Of this sect, Irenaeus, who wi’ote a.d. 172, expressly 
records, that they endeavoured to fetch arguments for their 
opinions ironi the evangelic and apostolic wiitings, || 
Heracleon, one of the most celebrated of the sect, and who 
lived probably so early as the year 125, wrote commen- 
taries npon Luke and John.^ Some observations also of 
his upon Matthew are preserved by Origen.'*'^ Nor is 
there any reason to doubt that he received the whole New 
Testament. 


HI. The Carpocratians were also an early heresy, little, 
if at all, later than the two preceding.ff Some of their 
opinions resemble what we at this day mean by Socinianism. 
With respect to the Scriptures, they are speciiically charged, 
by Irenmus and by Epiphaiiius, with endeavouring to 
pervert a passage in Matthew, which amounts to a positive 
proof that they received that Gospel.JJ Negatively, they 
are not accused by their adversaries of rejecting any part of 
the New Testament. , . 


^ The materials of the former part of this section are taken from Dr. Lardneris 
History of the Heretics of the first two Centuries, puhiished since his death, 
With additions, by the Rev. Mr. Hogg, of Exeter, and inserted into the ninth 
Tolume of his works, of the edition of 1778. 

t Lardner, vol. ix. ed. 1788, p. 271, Z Ib. p. 305, 306. 

§ Ib. vol. ix. ed. 1788, p. 350, 361. {{ Ib. vol, i. p, 383. 

If Ib. ■voi. Ix. ed. 1788, p, 352. Ib, p, 853. 

it Ib.p. 309. tt Ib.p.S18. 
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Ib. p. -182. I Ib. p. 318. § Ib. p. m~ 

‘T Ib., ed„ irss, p, 46(3, 
ft Ibid. vol. iv, p. 642. 


IV. The Sethians, a.d. 150 the Moiitaiiists, 

15t>;t the Marcosians, a.d. 160 Hermogenes, a.d. 

S0;§ Praxias, a.d. 169 ;11 Artemoia, a.d^ 200 ;^ Tlieo- 
dotiis, A.D. 200 ; all included under the denomination of 
heretics, and all engaged in controversies with Catholic 
Christians, received the Scriptures of the New Testanient. 

V. Tatian, who lived ill the year 172, went into many 
extravagant opinions, was the founder of a sect called En- 
cratites, and was deeply involved in disputes with the 
Christians of that age j yet Tatian so received the four 
Gospels as to compose a harmony from them. 

VI. From a writer, quoted by Eusebius, of about the 
year 200, it is apparent that they who at that time con- 
tended for the mere humanity of Christ, argued from the 
Scriptures ; for they are accused by this writer of making 
alterations in their copies in order to favour their 
opinions. 

VIL Origen’s sentiments excited great controversies. 
The bishops of Rome and Alexandria, and many others, 
condemning ; the bishops of the east espousing them ; yet 
there is not the smallest question, but that both the advo- 
cates and adversaries of those opinions acknowledged the 
same authority of Scripture. In this time, which the 
reader will remember was about one hundred and fifty 
years after the Scriptures were published, many dissensions 
subsisted amongst Christians, with which they were re- 
proached by Celsus ; yet Origen, who has recorded this 
accusation without contradicting it, nevertheless testifies, 
that the four Gospels were received, without dujmte^ by 
the whole church of God under heaven.ff 

VIII. Paul of Samosata, about thirty years after Origen, 
so distinguished himself in the controversy concerning the 
nature of Christ, as to he the^ subject of" two councils or 
synods, assembled at Antioch upon his opinions. Yet he 
is not charged by his adversaries with, rejecting any book 
of the New Testament. On the contrary, Epiplianiiis, 
who wrote a history of heretics a hundred years afterwards, 
says, that Paul endeavoured to support his doctrine by 
texts of Scripture, And Vincentius Lirinensis, a.d. 434, 
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speaking of Paul and other heretics of the same age, has 
these words : ‘'‘Here, perhaps, some one may ask, whether 
heretics also urge the testimony of Scripture. They urge 
it, indeed, explicitly and vehemently ; for you may see 
them flying through every book of the sacred 

IX, controversy at the same time existed with the 
Noetkns or Sabellians, who seem to have gone into the 
opposite extreme from that of Paul of Samosata and his 
ihliowers. Yet, according to the express testimony of 
Epiphariius, Sabeilius received all the Scriptures. And 
witlii both sects Gatholic writers constantly allege the 
Scriptures, and reply to the arguments which their oppo- 
nents drew from particular texts. 

We have here, therefore, a proof, that parties who were 
the most opposite and irreconcilable to one another, ac- 
knowledged the authority of Scripture with equal defer- 
ence, 

X, And as a general testimony to the same point may 

he produced what was said by one of the bishops of the 
Council of Carthage, which was holden a little before this 
time: — “I am of opinion that blasphemous and wicked 
heretics, who the sacred and adorable words of the 

Scripture, should be execrated.^f Undoubtedly, what 
they perverted, they received. 

XI, The Miliennium, Novatianism, the baptism of 
heretics, the keeping of Easter, engaged also the attention 
and divided the opinions of Christians, at and before that 
time ; (and, by the way, it may be observed, that such 
disputes, though on some accounts to be blamed, showed 
how much men were in earnest upon the subject;) yet 
every one appealed for the grounds of his opinion to Scrip- 
ture authority. Dionysius of Alexandria, who flourished 
A.D. 247, describing a conference or public disputation 
with the Miliennarians of Egypt, confesses to them, though 
their adversary, “that they embrace whatever could be 
made out by good arguments from the Holy Scriptures/"t 
Xovatus, A,D. 251, distinguished by some rigid sentiments 
concerning the reception of those who had lapsed, and the 
founder of a numerous sect, in liis few remaining works 

Lardnei, voL ix. p. 158. t Ibid, vol, xi. p. 83$. 

X Ibid, vol. iv. p. C60. 




same respect as otlier Cliristians 
did ; and concerning Ms followers, the testimony of Socrates, 
who wrote about the year 440, is positire, namely, That 
in the disputes between the Catholics and them, each side 
endeavoured to support itself by the authority of the 
Divine Scriptures/’* 

XIL The Donatists, who sprung up in the year 328, 
used the same Scriptures as we do. Produce,” saitii 
Augustine, some proof from the Scriptures, whose autho- 
rity is common to us both/’ f 

XliL It is perfectly notorious, that in the Arian con- 
troversy, which arose soon after the year 300, both sides 
appealed to tlie same Scriptures, and with equal professions 
of deference and regard. The xlrians, in their council of 
Antioch, a.d. 341, pronounce, that, "‘ If any one, contrary 
to the sound doctrine of the Scriptures, say, that the Son 
is a creature, as one of the creatures, let him be an ana- 
thema.”! They and the Athanasians mutually accuse each 
other of using unscriptural phrases ; which was a mutual 
acknowledgment of the conclusive authority of Scripture. 

XIV. The Prisciliianists, a.d. 3/8,§ the Pelagians, 
A.D. 405,11 received the same Scriptures as we do, 

XV. The testimony of Chrysostom, wdio lived near the 
year 400, is so positive in affirmation of the proposition 
which we maintain, that it may fomi a proper conclusion 
to the argument. The general reception of the Gospels 

)roof that their history is true and consistent ; for, 
the writings of the Gospels, many heretics have 
arisen, holding opinions contrary to what is contained in 
them, who yet receive the Gospels either entire or in 
I am not moved by what may seem a deduction 
Clirysostom’s testimony, the words entire or in 
part;” for, if all the parts which were ever questioned in 
our Gospels w^ere given up, it would not aifeet the miracu- 
lous origin of the religion in the smallest degree ; e. g, 

Cerinthus is said by Epiphanitis to have received 
the Gospel of Matthew, but, not entire. What the 
omissions were does not appear. The common opinion, 
he rejected the first two chapters, seems to have been 


* Lardner, vol. v, p. 105. 
X Ibid. vol. vii. p. 277, 
j! Ibid. vol. xi. p. 52. 


f Ibid. voi. vii. p. 243, 
§ Ibid. vol. ix. p. 525. 
‘il Ibid. vol. X. p. 516. 
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a mistake."^ It is agreed, liowever, by all wlio have given 
any account of Cerintiius, that he taught that the Holy 
1 Ghost (whether he meant by that name a person or a 

power) descended upon Jesus at his baptism ; that Jesus 
from this time performed many miracles ; and that he 
appeared after his death. He must have retained there- 
in fore the essential parts of the history. 

Of all the ancient heretics, the most extraordinary w^as 
Marcion.f One of his tenets was the rejection of the Old 
Testament, as proceeding from an inferior and imperfect 
j deity : and in pursuance of this hypothesis he erased from 

I the New, and that, as it should seem, without entering 

' into any critical reasons, every passage which recognised 

the Jewish Scriptures. He spared not a text wiiich con- 
tradicted his opinion. It is reasonable to believe that 
Marcion treated books as he treated texts ; yet this rash 
and wild controversialist published a recension, or chastised 
edition, of St. Luke's Gospel, containing the leading facts, 
and all which is necessary to authenticate the religion. 
This example affords proof, that there w^ere always some 
points, and those the main points, which neither wildness 
nor rashness, neither the fury of opposition nor the intern- 
perance of controversy, would venture to call in question. 
There is no reason to believe that Marcion, though full of 
resentment against the Catholic Christians, ever charged 
them with forging their books. «The Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, the Epistle to the Hebrews, with those of St. Peter 
and St. James, as well as the Old Testament in general,'* 
he said, *^were writings not for Christians but ibr'jew^s.** J 
This declaration show-s the ground upon which Marcion 
proceeded in his mutilation of the Scriptures, namely, his 
i dislike of the passages or the books. Marcion iiourished 

1 about the year 130. 

Dr. Lardner, in his general Review, sums up this head 
of evidence in the following words: ‘"Noetus, Paul of 
^ Samosata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, the Novatians, 

Donatists, Manicheans,§ Priscillianists, beside Artemon, 

^ Lnvdner, vol. ix. ed. 17S8, p. 322. 

'i' n>id. sect. ii. e, x. Also Michael, vol. i. c. I sect. 18. 
t I iKive transcribed this sentence from Michaelis, (p. 38,) who has not, how- 
to the authority ui)on which he attributes these words of Marcion. 

$ Jins must be an exception, however, of Faustus, who lived so late aa 

s , . (ilflie year oot. 
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tlie Andians, the Arians, and divers others, all received 
most or all the same books of the New Testament which 
the Catholics received ; and agreed in a like respect for 
them as written by apostles, or their disciples and com- 
panicns.”’^ 


SECTION VIIL 

Thc> fear Gof,pcl.s, the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles of St. Paiii, the 
First .Epistle of John, and the First of Peter, %vere received without d(mbt hy 
tin;, sc who doubted coiiceriung the other boohs which are included in our 
present canon. 

I STATE this proposition, because, if made out, it slioW'S 
that the authenticity of their books w^as a subject amongst 
tlie early Christians of consideration and inquiry ; and 
that, where there was cause of doubt, they did doubt; —a 
circumstance w^Mch strengthens very much their testimony 
to such books as were received by them with Ml acquies- 
cence. 

I. Jerome, in his account of Cains,— who wns probably a 
presbyter of Eome, and w’ho Nourished near the year 200 ; 
records of him, that, reckoning up only thirteen epistles of 
Paul, he says the fourteenth, which is inscribed to the 
Hebrew's, is not his: and then Jerome adds, ‘‘With the 
Homans to this day it is not looked upon as Paid’s.” This 
agrees in the main with the account given by Eusebius of 
the same ancient author and his work ; except that Euse- 
bius delivers his own remark in more guarded terms : 
“ And indeed to this very time, by mme of the Boinans, 
this Epistle is not thought to be the apostle’s.”'!' 

II. Origen, about twenty years after Caius, quoting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, observes that some might dispute 
the authority of that epistle ; and therefore proceeds to 
quote to the same point, as tmihuhted books of Scripture, 
the Gospel of St- Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, /and 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Thessalonians.J And in ano- 
ther place, this author speaks of the Epistle to the Hebrews 

* Lanlncr, voL xii. p. 12.— Dr. Lardner’s futiire inquiries supplied lum with 
many other instances. 

t Larduer, voi. iii. p. 240. J Ibid. p. 24G, 
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thus : — The accoiiut come down to us is various ; some 
saving that Clemeiit, who was bishop of Eome, wrote this 
Epistle ; others, that it was Luke, the same who wrote the 
Gospel and the Acts.*' Speaking also, in the same para- 
graph, of Peter, Peter,’ ' says he, has left one Epistle, 
acknowledged ; let it be granted likewise that he wrote a 
second, for it is doubted of.” And of John, has 

also left one Epistle, of a very few lines ; grant also a 
second and a third, for all do not allow them to be 
genuine.” Now let it be noted, that Origen, who thus 
discriminates, and thus confesses his own doubts, and the 
doubts which subsisted in his time, expressly witnesses 
concerning the four Gospels, that they alone are received 
without dispute by the 'whole church of God under 
heavem”'^' ■ 

III, Dionysius of Alexandria, in the year 247, doubts, 
concerning the book of Revelation, 'whether it was 'WTitten 
by St. John ; states the grounds of his doubt ; represents 
the diversity of opinion concerning it in his own time, 
and before his time.f Yet the same Dionysius uses and 
collates the four Gospels in a manner which shows 
that he entertained not the smallest suspicion of their 
authority, and in a manner also which shows that they, 
and they alone, were received as authentic histories of 
Christ/! 

IV. But this section may be said to have been framed 
on purpose to introduce to the reader two remarkable pas- 
sages extant in Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History. The first 
passage opens 'with these -w^ords : — Let us observe the 
writings of the apostle John which are uncontradicted; 
and first of all must be mentioned, as acknowledged of all, 
the Gospel according to him, well known to all the churches 
under heaven.” The author then proceeds to relate the 
occasions of writing the Gospels, and the reasons for placing 
St. John’s the last, manifestly speaking of all ‘the four 
as parallel in tiieir authority, and in the certainty of their 
original! The second passage is taken from a chapter, 
tlie tide of which is, Of the Scriptures nniversally ac-> 
kmwledged^ and of those that are not such.” Eusebius 


* Lardner,’ vol.iii. p. 234 . 
t Ibid, voi iv. p. GGi. 
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f Ibid. vol. iv. p. 670. 
§ Ibid. vol. viii. p. 90. 
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begins Ms enumeration in the following manner In the 
first place are to be ranked the sacred four Gospels ; then 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles ; after that are to be 
reckoned the Epistles of Paul, In the next place, that 
called the First Epistle of John, and the Epistle of Peter, 
are to be esteemed authentic. Alter this is to be placed, 
if it be thought fit, the EcTelation of John, about which 
we shall observe the different opinions at proper seasons. 
Of the controverted, hut yet well known (c) or approved 
by the most, are, that called the Epistle of James, and that 
of Jude, and the Second of Peter, and the Second and 
Third of John, whether they are writien by the evangelist, 
or another of the same name/'"*' He then proceeds to 
reckon up five others, not in our canon, which lie calls in 
one place spurious, in another contmreried, meaning, as 
appears' to . me, .'nearly the .same , tiling by ■■ these two 
wordsi.f 

It is manifest from this, passage, . that the, four Gospels,, 
and the .Acts of -the Apostles, (the,,; parts; of .Scripture^ with 
which our • concern '.principally lies,) '.were acknowledged 
without ' dispute, even by. those who raised objections, or, 
entertained doubts about some other parts of the same 
collection. But the passage proves something more 
than this. The author was extremely conversant in the 
writings of Christians, which had been published from the 

commencement’ of. the institution to Ms own time ; and it 

'%■ 

■ ( d ) Tliougli, EuseMus Mraself doubted tlie apoi?toIlc origin of tlie ReTClation, 
the cliein of exudenco in its favour is of the st.rongest kind. Besides the mternal 
proof of Us authorship, given in that indirect form iuhcIi la most couciusive, we 
have testiniouies of Polycarp, Papias, Irenieus, Justin, Meiito, Theoi.-lulus, 
Apoliorims, the Epistle of Vienne, Clement, Tertuilian, Origen, Hippolytus, 
Nepos,' Cyprian, Victorinns, Methodius and iactamhis, all of thera befora the 
dose of the third century. The testimony of Irtnnuus alone is full and cui?« 
elusive. 

The Second and Third Epistles- of St. John, from their short length and 
private character, miglit easily be overlooked for a time liy many churches. 
Tims akso the Epistle to Philemon is the only one of St. Paul not referred to bv 
Iren.'ciis. The three other controverted epistles were all writt-eii, prnhabiy, one of 
them certainly, near the death of the apostles whose names tiiey hear. This 
might be one cause of the hesitation -with which those wore recche.'l distant 
churclies. Another reason may perhaps be found in tiie severity of their warn- 
ing's, another feature common to these three Epistles above tno rest,— Ent toe. 

* Lardtjer. p. 

t That Eusebius could not intend, by The word rendered spurious,” what vve 
at present mean by it, is evident from a clause in this very chapter, \',here, speak- 
ing of the Gospels of Peter, and Thomas, and JJaltiiiHS, and some oti-ers, he say.?, 
'“They are not so much as to be reckoned among the but are to be 

rejected as altogether absurd and impious.” VoL viii. p. bS. 
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was from these writings that he drew liis knowledge of the 
character and reception of the books in question. That 
Eusebius recurred to this medium of information, and that 
he had examined with attention this species of proof, is 
shown, first, by a passage in the very chapter we are quot- 
ing, ill wliieli, speaking of the books which lie calls spurious. 
None,’’ he says, of the ecclesiastical writers, in the 
siiceession of the apostles, have vouchsafed to make any 
inention of them in their waitings and, secondly, by 
aiiGtlier passage of the same work, wherein, speaking of 
tiie First Epistle' of Peter, ^VThis,” he says, "'the pres- 
byters of ancient times have quoted in their writings as 
undoubtedly genuine and then, speaking of some other 
writings bearing the name of Peter, We know,” he says, 
" that they have not been delivered down to us in the 
number of Gatliolic writings, forasmuch as no ecclesiastical 
writer of the ancients, or of our times, has made use of 
testimonies out of them.” "But in the progress of this 
history,” the author proceeds, " we shall make it our busi- 
ness to show, together with the successions from the 
apostles, what ecclesiastical wiiters, in every age, have 
used such writings as these which are contradicted and 
what they have said with regard to the Scriptures received 
in the New Testament, and acknovdedged by all, and with 
regard to those which are not such.”f 

After this it is reasonable to believe, that when Eusebius 
states the four Gospels, and the Acts of the xApostles, as 
uncontradicted, uncontested, and acknowledged by all; 
and when he places them in opposition, not only to those 
whieii w^ere spurious, in our sense of that term, but to 
those wdiich were controverted, and even to those which 
were well known aftd approved by many, yet doubted of 
by some ; he represents not only the sense of his own age, 
but the result of the evidence which the writings of prior 
ages, froni the apostles’ time to his own, had furnished to 
his inquiries. The opinion of Eusebius and his contem- 
poraries appears to have been founded upon the testimony 
of writers whom they then called ancient ; and we may 
observe, that such of the works of these writers as have 
come down to our times entirely confirm the judgment, 
and support the distinction wiiich Eusebius proposes, 

•» Lardner, voL viii. p. 99 . t ibid. vol. viii. p. HE 
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The books which he calls books universally acknow- 
ledged/’ are iii fact used and quoted in the remaining 
works of Christian writers^ during the 250 years between 
the apostles’ time and that of Eusebius, much more 
frequently than, and in a different manner from those, the 
authority of whicli, he tells us, was disputed. 


SECTION IX 

Otir historical Scriptures were attacked hy the early adversaries of Christianity, 
as cuutaiiiiug the accounts upon which the lleligimi ^Yas founded. 

Near the middle of the second century, Ceisus, a 
licfttlieii philosopher, wrote a professed treatise against 
Christianity. To this treatise Urigen, who came about 
fifty years after bim, published an answer, in which he 
frequently recites his adversary’s wmrds and arguments. 
The work of Ceisus is lost, but that of Origen remains. 
Origen appears to have given us the words of Ceisus, 
where he professes to give them, very faithfully ; and, 
amongst other reasons for thinking so, this is one — that 
the objection, as stated by him from Ceisus, is sometimes 
stronger than his own answer, I think it also probable 
that Origen, in his answer, has retailed a large portion of 
the W'ork of Ceisus ; “ That it may not be suspected,’’ he 
says, that we pass by any chapters because w^e hav^e no 
answers at hand, I have thouglit it best, according to my 
ability, to confute everything proposed by him, not so much 
observing the natural order of things, as the order which 
he has taken himself. '”'‘* 

Ceisus wrote about one hundred years after the Gospels 
were published, and therefore any notices of these books 
from him arc extremely important for their antiquity. 
They are, however, rendered more so by the character of 
the author ; for the reception, credit, and notoriety of these 
books must have been well cstalffished amongst Chris- 
tians, to have made them subjects of animadversion and 
opposition by strangers and by enemies. It evinces the 
truth of what Ciirysostom, tw^o centuries afterwards, 
observed, that, ‘^the Gospels, when wntten, were not 

* Orig. cout. Cels. l.i. sect. 41. 



. _ , V . * In Matt. Horn. 1. 7. 

t Lardiier, Jewish and Heathen Test., voi. ii. p, 274. i Ibid. vol. ii, p. 275. 


liiddenin a corner or buried in obscurity, but they were 
made known to all the world, before eaemies as well as 
others, even as they are now.”^ 

1. Celsiis, or the Jew whom he personates, uses these 
words i could say many things concerning the affairs of 
Jesus, and those, too, different from those written by the 
disciples of Jesus, but I purposely omit them/' f Upon 
this passage it has been idghtly observed, that it is not easy 
to believe that if Celsus could have contradicted the 
disciples upon good evidence in any mateiial point he 
would have omitted to do so, and that the assertion is, 
■what Origen calls it, a mere oratorical Nourish. 

It is sufficient, however, to prove that, in the time 
Celsus, there were books well known, and allowed to be 
written by the disciples of Jesus, which books contained a 
history of him. By the temi Celsus does not 

mean the followers of Jesus in general; for them he calls 
Christians, or believers, or the like : but those who had 
been taught by Jesus himself, that is, his apostles and 
companions. 

2. In another passage Celsus accuses the Christians of 
altering the Gospel. J The accusation refers to some 
variations in the readings of particular passages ; for Celsus 
goes on to object that when they are pressed hard, and one 
reading has been confuted, they disown that, and % to 
another. We cannot perceive, from Origen, that Celsus 
specified any particular instances ; and without siich speci- 
fication the charge is of no value. But the true conclusioE 
to be drawn from it is, that there were, in the hands of the 
Christians, histories wiich were even then of some standing; 
for various readings and corruptions do not take place in 
recent productions. 

The former quotation, the reader will remember, proves 
that these books were composed by the disciples of Jesns, 
strictly so called ; the present quotation shows that, though 
objections were taken by the adversaries of the religion to 
the integrity of these books, none were made to their 
genuineness. 

3. In a third passage, the Jew, whom Celsus introduces, 
shuts up an argument in this manner: — "‘These things 
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we have alleged to you out of your own writings, not 
needing -any otlie®? weapons/’"^ It is manifest tliat this 
boast proceeds upon the supposition that the books, over 
which the writer affects to triumph, possessed an authority 
which Christians confessed themselves to be bound, 
h That the books to which Gelsiis refers were no other 
our present Gospels, is made out by his allusions to 
various passages still found in these Gospels, Celsiis takes 
oi thQ g&malogies, which fixes two of these Gospels ; 
the precepts. Resist not him that injures you ; and. If a 
man strike thee on the one cheek, offer to him the other 
also ;t of the w^oes denounced by Chnst ; of his predictions ; 

that it is impossible to serve two masters of 
)bc, the crown of thorns, and the reed in his 
e blood that fiowed from the body of Jesus 
upon the cross, § which circumstance is recorded by John 
alone; and (what is mstar omnium for the purpose for 
which we produce it) of the difference in the accounts 
given of the resurrection by the evangelists, some men- 
tioning two angels at the sepulchre, others only one.|| 

It is extremely material to remark, that Oelsus not only 
perpetually referred to the accounts of Christ contained 
in the four Gospels, but that he referred to no other 
accounts ; that he founded none of his objections to Christ- 
ianity upon anything delivered in spurious Gospels. 

IL "What Celsus was in the second century, Porphyry 
became in the third. His work, which was a large and 
formal treatise against the Christian religion, is not extant. 
We must be content, therefore, to gather his objections 
from Christian writers, wdio have noticed, in order to 
answer them ; and enough remains of this species of 
information to |>rove completely, that Porphyry’s animad- 
versions were directed against the contents of our present 
Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles ; Porphyry con- 
to overthrow them was to overthrow the religion, 
objects to the repetition of a generation in St. 
iviattliew’s genealogy ; to Matthew’s call ; to the quota- 
tion of a text from Isaiah, which is found in a Psalm 
to Asaph ; to the calling of the lake of Tiberias a 

* I^rmlner, vol. ii. p. 276. t Ibid. p. 276. J Ibid, p. 277. 

Obid, p. 2H0, 281. || Ibid. p. 286. 

_ V Tbe particuiarsj, of whicb the above are only a few, are well collected by Mr. 
Bryant, p. H6. 
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sea; to the expression in St. Matthew, ^^the ahoinination 
of desolation to the variation in Matthew and Mark upon 
the text, ^^The voice of one crying in the wilderness,’^ 
Matthew citing it from Isaias, Mark from the Prophets ; to 
John’s application of the term Word to Christ’s change 
of intention about going to the feast of tabernacles ; (John, 
viL 8 ;) to the Judgment denoiinced by St. Peter upon 
Ananias and Sapphira, which he calls an imprecation of 
Aeath,"^ / , 

The instances here alleged serve, in some measure, to 
show the nature of Porphyry’s objections, and prove that 
Porphyry had read the Gospels with that sort of, attention 
which a writer w^ould employ who regarded them as the 
depositories of the religion which he attacked. Besides 
these specifications, there exists, in the writings of ancient 
Christians, general evidence that the places of Scriptures 
upon wiiich Porphyry had remarked were very numerous. 

In some of the above-cited examples. Porphyry, speaking 
of St. Matthew, calls him yoiir evangelist: he also uses the 
term evangelists in the plural number. What was said of 
Celsus, is true likewise of Porphyry, that it does not appear 
that he considered any history of Christ, except these, as 
having authority with Christians. 

HI. A third great writer against the Christian religion 
was the emperor Julian, whose work was composed about a 
centuiy after that of Porphyry. 

In various long extracts, transcribed from this work by 
Cyril and Jerome, it appears f that Julian noticed hy name 
Mattliew' and Imke in the difference between their genealo- 
gies of Christ ; that he objected to Matthew’s application of 
the prophecy, Out of Egypt have I called my son,” 
(ii. 15,) and to that of A virgin shall conceive,” (i. 23 ;) 
that he recited sayings of Christ, and various passages of his 
history, in the very words of the evangelists ; in particular, 
that Jesus healed lame and blind people, and exorcised 
demoniacs, in the villages of Bethsaida and Bethany ; that 
he alleged that none of Christ’s disciples ascribed to him the 
creation of the world, except John ; that neither Paul, nor 
Matthew, nor Luke, nor Mark, have dared to call Jesus, God; 
that John wrote later than the other evangelists, and at a time 

* and, Heatlien Test. vol. iii. p, X6G, et seq. 

t ibid; YOl. iv. p. 7r, et seq. 
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when a great inimber of men in the cities of Greece and 
Italy were converted ; that he alludes to the conversion of 
Cornelius and of Sergius Panins, to Peter’s vision^ to the 
circiiliii* letter sent hy the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, 
which are all recorded in the Acts of the Apostles : hy 
which quoting of the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and by quoting no other, Julian shows that these 
were the historical books, and the only historical hooks, 
received by Christians as of authority, and as the authentic 
memoirs of Jesus Christ, of his apostles, and of the 
doctrines taught by them. But Juliaifs testimony does 
something more than represent the judgment of the Christ- 
ian church in his time. It discovers also his own* He 
himself expressly states the early date of these records; 
he calls them by the names which they now hear. He all 
along supposes, he nowhere attempts to question, their 
genuineness. 

The argument in favour of the hooks of the New Testa- 
ment, drawn from the notice taken of their contents by the 
early wTiters against the religion, is very considerable. It 
proves that the accounts, which Christians had then, were 
the accounts wdiich we have now ; that our present Scrip- 
tures were theirs. It proves, moreover, that neither Ceisus 
in the second, Porphyry in the third, nor Julian in the 
fourth century, suspected the authenticity of these books, 
or ever insinuated that Christians were mistaken in the 
authors to whom they ascribed them. Not one of them 
expressed an opinion upon this subject diiferent from that 
which was holden hy Christians. And when we consider 
how much it would have availed them to have cast a doubt 
upon this point, if they could ; and how ready they showed 
themselves to be, to take every advantage in their power ; 
and that they were all men of learning and inquiry ; their 
concession, or rather their suifrage, iipon the subject is 
extremely valuable. 

In the case of Porphyry, it is made still stronger by the 
consideration, tlnit he did, in fact, support himself by this 
species of dejection when he saw any room for it, or when 
Ins acuteness could supply any pretence for alleging it. 
The prophecy of Daniel he attacked upon this very ground 
of spuriousness, . insisting that it was written after the time 
of Aiitiochus Epipiianes, and maintains his charge of 
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forgery by some far-fetched, indeed, but very subtle criti- 
cisms.* Concerning the writings of the New Testament, no 
trace of this suspicion is anywhere to be found in him.* 

SECTION X. 

Formal catalogues of authentic Scriptures were published, in all which our 
present sacred histories were included. 

This species of evidence comes later than the rest ; as 
it was not natural that catalogues of any particular class of 
books should be put forth until Christian writings became 
numerous; or until some writings showed themselves, claim- 
ing titles which did not belong to them, and thereby render- 
ing it necessary to separate books of authority from others. 
But, when it does appear, it is extremely satisfactory ; the 
catalogues, though numerous, and made in countries at a 
wide distance from one another, differing very little, differ- 
ing in nothing which is material, and all containing the four 
Gospels. To this last article there is* no exception. 

I. In the writings of Origen which remain, and in some 
extracts preserved by Eusebius, from works of his which 
are now lost, there are enumerations of the books of Scrip- 
ture, ill which the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
are distinctly and honourably specified, and in which no 
books appear beside what arc now received.f The reader, 
by this time, will easily recollect that the date of Origen’ s 
works is A. D. 230. 

II. Athanasius, about a century afterwards, delivered a 
catalogue of the books of the New Testament in form, 
contaiiiing our Scriptures and no otliers ; of which he says, 

In these alone the doctrine of Beligion is taught ; let no 
man add to them, or take anything from them.” J 

III. About twenty years after Athanasius, Cyril, bishop 
of Jerusalem, set forth a catalogue of the books of Scrip- 
ture, publicly read at that time in the church of Jerusalem, 
exjictly the same as ours, except that the Be velation is 
omitted* § 

* Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Xestament, vol. i. p. 43. Marsh's 
Translation, Snppieinont D, 

t Lardner, Cred. vol, hi. p. 234., et sea. vol. viii, p. 106. 

J Ibid, vol, viii, p. 223. § Ibid, p, 270, 
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* Lardner, Cred. vol. vlii. p. S68. 

X Ibid, vol. ix. p, 373. 


I Ibid. voL xl, p. 132. 
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SECTION , XI. , 

These propositions cannot he predicated of any of those books wliicli are com- 
monly called Apocryphal Books of the Hew Testament. 

I DO not know that the ohjection taken from apocryphal 
writings is at present much relied upon by scholars. But 
there are many, who, hearing that various Gospels existed 
in ancient times under the names of the apostles, may have 
taken up a notion, that the selection of our present Gospels 
from the rest was rather an arbitrary or accidental choice, 
than founded in any clear and certain cause of preference. 
To these it may be veiy useful to know the truth of the 
case. I observe, therefore, 

I. That, beside our Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, no Christian history, claiming to be written by 
an apostle or apostolical man, is cpioted within three hun- 
dred years after the birth of Christ by any writer now 
extant, or known ; or, if quoted, it is quoted with marks 
of censure and rejection. 

I have not adyaneed this assertion without inquiry ; and 
I doubt not but that the passages cited by Mr. Jones and 
Dr. Lardner, under the several titles which the apocryphal 
hooks bear ; or a I’eference to the places where they are 
mentioned as collected in a very accurate table, published 
in the year 1773 by the Rev. J. Atkinson, will make out 
the truth of the proposition to the satisfaction of every fair 
and competent judgment. If there be any book ivhich 
may seem to form an exception to the observation, it is a 
Hebrew Gospel, which was circulated under the various 
titles of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel 
of the Nazarenes, of the Ebionites, sometimes called of the 
Twelve, by some ascribed to St. Matthew. This Gospel is 
oncBi and only mce, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
lived, the reader will remember, in the latter part of the 
second century, and which same Clement quotes one or 
other of our four Gospels in almost every page of Ms work. 
It is also twice mentioned by Origan, a* 30 . 230 ; and both 
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times with marks of diminution and discredit* And this 
-is the ground upon which the exception stands. But 
what is still more material to observe is^ that this Gospel, 
in the main, agreed with our present Gospel of St. 
Matthew.'^ ■ 

How if, with this account of the apocryphal Gospels, we 
compare what we have read concerning the canonical Scrip- 
tures in the preceding sections ; or even recollect that 
general but well-founded assertion of Dr. Lardner, ‘^That 
in the remaining works of Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Tertuliian, who all lived in the iirst two centuries, 
there are more and larger quotations of the small volume 
of the New Testament than of all the works of Cicero, by 
writers of all characters, for several ages';’ ’f and if to this 
we add, that, notwithstanding the loss of many works of 
the primitive times of Christianity, we have, within the 
above-mentioned period, the remains of Christian writers, 
who lived in Palestine, Syria, Asia Blinor, Egypt, the part 
of Africa that used the Latin tongue, in Crete, Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul, in all which remains references are 
found to our evangelists ; I apprehend that we shall 
perceive a clear and broad line of division between 
those writings, and all others pretending to similar 
authority. 

II. But beside certain which assumed the 

names of the apostles, and wliich were forgeries properly 
so called, there were some other Christian writings, in the 
whole or in part of an historical nature, which, though not 
forgeries, are denominated apocryphal, as being of uncertain 
or of no authority. 

Of this second class of writings, I have found only two 
which are noticed by any author of the first three centuries, 
without express terms of condemnation ; and these are, 
the one, a book entitled the Preaching of Peter, quoted 
repeatedly by Clemens Alexandrinus, a.d. 196 ; the other, 
a book entitled the Eevelation of Peter, upon which .the 
above-mentioned Clemens Alexandrinus is said, by Euse- 


* In applying to this Gospel what .lerome in the latter end of the fourth cen 
tury^ has menUoned of a Hebrew Gospel, I think it probable that we sometimes 
confound it with a Hebrew copy of St. Matthew's Gospel, whether an original or 
version, which was then extant, 
t Lardner, Crad. vol. xiL p. 53. 
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bins, to have written notes ; and which is twice cited in a 
work still extant, ascribed to the same author. 

I conceive, therefore, that the proposition we have 
before advanced, even after it hath been subjected to every 
exception, of every kind, that can he alleged, separates, by 
a wide interval, our historical Scriptures from all other 
writings which profess to give an account of the same 
subject. 

We may be permitted however to add, 

1 . That there is no evidence that any spurious or apo- 
cryphal books whatever existed in the first century of the 
Christian era ; in which century all our historical books 
are proved to have been extant. There are no quotations 
of any such books in the apostolical fathers, — by whom I 
mean Barnabas, Clement of Home, Hermas, Ignatius, and 
Folycarp, w^hose writings reach from about the year of 
our Lord 70 to the year 108, (and some of whom have 
quoted each and every one of our historical Scriptures 

I say this,” adds Dr. Lardner, because I think it has 
been pi’oved.”'^' (;w) 

2, These apocryphal writings were notread in thechurches 
of Christians ; 

3, Were not admitted into their volume ; 

4. Do not appear in their catalogues ; 

0 . Yfere not noticed by their adversaries ; 

6. W^ere not alleged by difiereiit parties as of authority 
in their controversies ; 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, of com- 
mentaries, versions, collations, expositions. 

Finally, Beside the silence of three centuries, or evi- 
dence, within that time, of their rejection, they were, with 

* Lardner, Cred. \'ol. 2 :n. p. 15S. 

{ 10 } This is perhaps not strictly true, if applied to every kind of apocryphal 
writing, which either bore the name of an apostle, or claimed a prophetic cha- 
racter. It is not easy in most oases, to determine the date of such writings ac- 
curately. The Shepherd of Hermas was probably written in the second century, 
but the Epistle of Barnabas, though spurious, may perhaps be referred to an 
earlier date.^ The Book of Enoch, the Ascension of Isaiah, the Testament of the 
twelve Patriarchs, and part of the Sibylline Oracles, have also been referred, by 
several critics, either to the reign of Nero, or the eiovse of the first century. But 
this opinion rests upon weak grounds, and the true date is more probably, in ail 
these cases, from the beginning to the middle of the second century, after the 
canon of Scripture was complete. The subject, however, is too wide for a pass- 
ing note. Whatever be the precise date of the.se works, none of them has an his- 
torical character, or hears the name of an apostle, and hence the arguntent is uu- 
adeeted by their existence, — Enixoa. 
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a consant nearly universal, reprobated by Christian writers 
of succeeding ages. 

Although it be made out by these observations, that the 
books in question never obtained any degree of credit and 
notoriety which place them in competition with our Scrip- 
tures j yet it appears, from the writings of the Fourth cen- 
tury, that many such existed in that century, and in the 
centoy preceding it. It may be diiBcult at this distance 
of time to account for their origin. Perhaps the most pro- 
bable explication is, tliat they were in general composed 
with a design of making a profit by the sale. ‘Whatever 
treated of the subject, would find purchasers. It was an 
^ advantage taken of the pious curiosity of unlearned Chris- 
tians. With a view to the same purpose, they were many 
of them adapted to the particular opinions of parti- 
cular sects, which would naturally promote their cir- 
culation amongst the favourers of those opinions. 
After all, they were probably much more obscure than we 
imagine. Except the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
there is none of which we hear more than the Gospel of 
the Egyptians ; yet there is good reason to believe that 
Clement, a presbyter of Alexandria, in Egypt, a.d. 184, 
and a man of almost universal reading, had never seen it.^ 
A Gospel according to Peter, was another of the most ancient 
books of this kind; yet Serapion, bishop of Antioch, 
A.B. 200, had not read it, when he heard of such a book 
being in the hands of the Christians of llhossus in Cilicia ; 
and speaks of obtaining a sight of this Gospel from some 
sectaries who used it. f Even of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which confessedly stands at the head of the cata- 
logue, Jerome, at the end of the fourth century, was glad 
to procure a copy by the favour of the Nazarenes of Berea. 
Nothing of this sort ever happened, or could have happened, 
concerning our Gospels. 

One thing is observable of all the apocryphal Christian 
writings, namely, that they proceed upon the same funda- 
mental history of Christ and his Apostles as that which is 
disclosed in our Scriptures. The mission of Christ, his 
power of w^orking miracles, his communication of that: 
power to the apostles, his passion, death, and resurrection. 


Jones, vo.i i. p. 243. 


t Laidner, Cred. vol. ii. p. 5S7. 
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are assumed or asserted by every one of them. The names 
under wliicli some of them came forth, are the names of 
men of eminence in our histories. What these books give, 
are not contradictious, but unauthorised additions. The 
principal facts are supposed, the principal agents the same ; 
Wch shows, that these points were too much fixed to be 
altered or disputed. 

If there be any book of this description, which appears 
to have imposed upon some considerable number of learned 
Christians, it is the Sibylline Oracles ; but when we reflect 
upon the circumstances which facilitated that imposture, 
we shall cease to w^onder either at the attempt or its 
success. It was at that time universally understood, that 
such a proplietic writing existed. Its contents were kept 
secret. The situation afforded to some one a hint, as well 
as an opportunity, to give out a writing under this name, 
favourable to the already established persuasion of Chris- 
tians ; and which writing, by the aid and recommendation 
of these circumstances, would in some degree, it is pro- 
bable, be received. Of the ancient forgery we know but 
little j what is now produced could not, in my opinion, 
have imposed upon any one. It is nothing else than the 
Gospel history, woven into verse; perhaps was at first 
rather a fiction than a forgery ; an exercise of ingenuity, 
more than an attempt to deceive. 


SECTION XII. 

Kecapitulation. 

The reader will now he pleased to recollect, that the 
two points which form the subject of our present discus- 
sion are ; first. That the Founder of Christianity, his*asso- 
ciates, and immediate followers, passed their hves in 
labours, dangers, and sufleriiigs ; secondly, That they did 
so in attestation of the miraculous history recorded in our 
Scriptures, and solely in consequence of their belief of the 
truth of that history . i 

The argument, by which these two propositions have 
been maintained by us, stands thus : 
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No historical fact, I apprehend* is more certain, than 
that the original propagators of Christianity voluntarily 
subjected themselves to lives of fatigue* danger, and suffer- 
ing, in the prosecution of their undertaking. The nature 
of the undertaking ; the character of the persons employed 
in it ; the opposition of their tenets to the hxed opinions 
and expectations of the country in which they first ad- 
vanced them; their undissemllied condemnation of the 
religion of all other countries ; their total -want of power, 
authority, or force ; render it in the highest degree pro- 
bable that this must have been the case. The probability 
is increased, by what we know of the fate of the Founder 
of the institution, who was put to death for his attemjit ; 
and by what we also know of the crue] treatment of the 
converts to the institution, within thirty years after its 
commencement ; both which points are attested by heathen 
writers, and, being once admitted, leave it very incredible 
that the primitive emissaries of the religion, wdio exercised 
their ministry, first, amongst the people who had destroyed 
their Master, and afterwards amongst those who persecuted 
their converts, should themselves escape with impunity, or 
pursue their purpose in ease and safety. This probability, 
thus sustained by foreign testimony, is advanced, I think, 
to historical certainty, by the evidence of our own books ; 
by the accounts of a waiter who was the companion of the 
persons whose sufferings he relates ; by the letters of the 
persons themselves ; by predictions of persecutions ascribed 
to the Founder of the religion, — which predictions would 
not have been inserted in his histoiy, much less have been 
studiously dwelt upon, if they had not accorded with the 
event, and 'which, even if falsely ascribed to him, could 
only have been so ascribed, because the event suggested 
them ; lastly, by incessant exhortations to fortitude and 
patience, and by an earnest repetition and urgency upon 
the subject, which were xmlikely to have appcarc^d, if there 
had not been at the time some extraordinary call for the 
exercise of these virtues. 

It is made out also, I think, with sufficient evidence, 
that both the teachers and converts of the 2*eligion, in con- 
sequence of their new profession, took up a new course of 
life and behaviour. 

The next great question is, what they did this fou - 
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That it was /or a miraculous story of some kind or other 
is to my apprehension extremely manifest ; because, as to 
the fundamentalartide, the designation of the person, namely 
that this particular person, Jesus of Nazareth, ought to be 
received as the Messiah, or as a messenger from God they 
neither had, nor could have, anything but miracles to stand 
upon. That the exertions and sufferings of the apostles 
were /br the story which we have now, is proved by the 
consideration, that this story is transmitted to us hy two 
of their own number, and by two others personally con- 
nected with them 5 that the particularity of the narrative 
proves, that the writers claimed to possess circumstantiah 
information; that from their situation they had full oppor- 
tunity of acquiring such information; that they certmW 
at least, knew what tlieir colleagues, their companions’ 
their masters taught; that each of these books contains 
enough to prove the truth of the religion; that if anv 
one of them, therefore, be genuine, it is sufl8cient ; that 
the genumeness, however, of all of them is made out, as 
well by the general arguments which evince the genuine- 

ness of the most midisputed‘ remains of antiquity, as alsohv 
peculiar and specific proofs, namely, by citations from them 
in wntmgs belonging to a period immediately contiguous 
to thatm whmh they were published; by the distinguished 
legard paid by early Christians to the authority of these 
hooks, (which regard was manifested by their eollefcting of 
them into a volume, appropriating to that volume titles of 
peciihw respect, translating them into various langua-es 
cUg^tmg them into harmonies, writing commentarres upon 

reading* of 

them m their public assemblies in all parts of the worid •) 
by an universal agreement with respect to books 
whilst doubts were entertained concerning some others • bv 
contending sects appeaUng to them; by the early adver- 
saries of the religion not disputing their gemiinenLs hut 
on fhe contrary, treating them as the depositories of the 
history upon which the religion w'as founded; bv man? 
formal catalogues of these, as of certain and authoritative 
wntmgs, published m different and distant parts of the 
Clinstim world ; lastly, by the absence or defect of the 
above-cited topics of evidence, when applied to any other 
histones of the same subject. 


H ■ 
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These are strong arguments to prove, that the hooks 
actually proceeded from the authors whose names they 
hear, (and have always borne, for there is not a^partide of 
evidence to show that they ever went under any other ;) 
hut the strict genuineness of the books is, perhaps, more 
than is necessary to the support of our proposition. For 
even supposing that, by reason of the silence of antiquity, 
or the loss of records, we knew not who, were the writers 
of the four Gospels, yet the fact that they W'ere received 
as authentic accounts of the ti’cTiisaction upon ■which the 
religion rested, and were received as such by Christians, at 
or near the age of the apostles, by those wdiom the apostles 
had taught, and by societies which the apostles had 
founded ; this foot, I say, connected with the consideration 
that they are corroborative of each other’s testimony, and 
that they are further corroborated by another contemporary 
history, taking up the story where they had left it, and, in 
a narrative built upon that story, accounting for tbe rise 
and production of changes in the world, the effects of 
which subsist at this day ; connected, moreover, with the 
confirmation which they receive from letters written by the 
apostles themselves, which both assume the same general 
story, and, as often as occasions lead them to do so, allude 
to particular parts of it; and connected also with the 
reficction, that if the apostles delivered any different story, 
it is lost, (the present and no other being referred to by 
a series of Christian writers, dowm from their age to our 
own ; being likewise recognised in a variety of institutions, 
wdiicii prevailed early and universally, amongst the dis- 
ciples of the religion ;) and that so great a change, as the 
oblivion of one story and the substitution of another, 
under such circumstances, could not have taken place: 
this evidence would be deemed, I apjn’chend, sufficient 
to prove concerning these books, that, whoevei’ were tbe 
authors of them, they exhibit the story w^hich the apostles 
told, and for wiiiciji, eonsequcntly, they acted, and they 
suffered. ■ 

If it be so, the religion must be true. These men could 
not he deceivers. Ey only not bearing testimony, they 
might have avoided all these sufferings, and have lived 
quietly. Would men in such circumstances pretend to 
have seen what they nevey saw ; assert facts which they 
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had no knowledge of; go about lying, to teach virtue; 
and, though not only convinced of Christ’s being an im- 
postor, blit having seen the success of his imposture in 
his crucifixion, yet persist in carrying it on ; and so 
persist, as to bring upon themselves, for nothing,- and with 
a full knowledge of the consequence, enmity and hatred, 
danger and death ? 





PAET II. 


ox? THE DIRECT IltSTOEICAD EYIDEIfOE OF CHRISTIANITY, 

CHAPTER I. 


Our first proposition was, “ That there is satisfactory evidence that inany, pre- 
tending to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and suflerings, voluntarily undertaken and undergone in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and solely in consequence of 
' their belief of the truth of those accounts ; and that they also submitted, from 
the same motives, to new rules of conduct.” 

Our second proposition, and which now remains to he treated of, is, “That there 
is not satisfactory evidence, that persons pretending to be original witnesses of 
any other similar miracles, have acted in the same manner, in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and solely in consequence of their belief of 
the truth of those accounts.” 


I ENTER Upon this part of my argument, by declaring 
bow far my belief in miraculous accounts goes. If tbe 
refomers in tbe time of Wickliffe, or of Luther ; or those 
of England, in the time of Henry the Eighth, or of queen 
Mary ; or the founders of our religious sects since, such as 
were Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Wesley in our times ; had 
undergone the life of toil and exertion, of danger and suf- 
ferings, which we know that many of them did undergo, 
for a miraculous story ; that is to say, if they had founded 
their public ministry upon the allegation of miracles 
wrought within their own knowledge, and upon narratiyes 
which could not be resolved into delusion or mistake ; and 
if it had appeared that their conduct really had its origin 
in these accounts, I should have believed them. Or, to 
borrow an in^nce which will be familiar to every one of 
my readers: if the late Mr. Howard had undertaken his 
labour. s and journeys in attestation, and in consequence of 
a clear and sensible miracle, I should have believed him 
to rcpi‘esent the same thing under a third 
if Socrates had professed to perform public 
Athens ; if the friends of Socrates, Phsedon, 
Crito, and Simmias, together with Plato, and many 
his followers, relying upon the attestations which these 
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miracles afforded to liis pretensions, had, at the hazard of 
their lives, and the certain expense of their ease and tran- 
quillity, gone about Greece, after his death, to publish and 
propagate his doctrines ; and if these things had come to 
our knowledge, in the same way as that in which the life 
of Socrates is now transmitted to us, thi'ough the hands of 
his companions and disciples, that is, by writings received 
without doubt as theirs, from the age in which they were 
published to the present, I should have believed this 
likewise. And my belief would, in each case, be much 
strengthened, if the subject of the mission were of import- 
ance to the conduct and happiness of human life; if it 
testified anything which it behoved mankind to know from 
such authority ; if the nature of what it delivered required 
the sort of proof which it alleged; if the occasion was 
adequate to the interposition, the end worthy of the means. 
In the last case, my faith would be much confirmed, if the 
effects of the transaction remained; more especially, if a 
change had been wrought, at the, time, in the opinion and 
conduct of such numbers, as to lay the foundation of an 
institution, and of a system of doctrines, which had since 
overspread the greatest part of the civilized world. I 
should have believed, I say, the testimony in these cases ; 
yet none of them do more than come up to the apostolic 
history. 

If any one choose to call assent to its evidence credulity, 
it is at least incumbent upon him to produce examples in 
which the same evidence hath turned oiit to he fallacious. 
And this contains the precise question which we are now 
to agitate. 

In stating the comparison between our evidence and 
what our adversaries may bring into competition with ours, 
we will divide the distinctions which we wish to propose 
into two kinds — those which relate to the* proof, and those 
wduch f elate to the miracles. Under the former head we 
may lay out of the case — 

I. Such accounts of supernatural events as are found 
only in histories by some ages posterior to tlie transaction, 
ami of whicli it is evident that the historian could know 
little more than his reader. Ours is contemporary history. 
This difference alone removes out of our way the miraculous 
history of Pythagoras, who lived five hmidred years before 
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the Christian era, written by Porph^ny and lamblicims, wlio 
lived three hmidred years after that era • the prodigies of 
Livy’s history; the fables of the heroic ages; the whole of 
the Greek and Eoman, as well as the Gothic mythology ; 
a great part of the legendary history of Popisli saints, the 
Tery best attested of which is extracted from the certificates 
that are exhibited during the process of their canonization^ 
a ceremtmy which seldom takes place till a century after 
tlieir deaths. It applies also with considerable force to 
the miracles of Apollonius Thy aneus, which are contained in 
a solitary history of his life, published by Pliilostratus, 
above a hundred years after his death ; and in which, 
whether Philostratus had any prior account to guide him, 
depends upon his single uiisiipported assertion. Also to 
one extraordinary instance, the account of Gregory, bishop 
of Neoeaesarea, called Thaumaturgiis, delivered in the 
writings of Gregory of Nysseii, who lived one hmidred and 
thirty )' ears after the subject of his panegyric. 

The value of this circumstance is shown to have been 
accurately exemplified in the history of Ignatius Loyola, 
founder of the order of Jesuits,'*' His life, written by 
a companion of his, and by one of the order, was published 
about fifteen years after his death; in which life the 
author, so far from ascribing any miracles to Ignatius, 
industriously states the reasons why he was not invested 
with any such -power. The life was republished fifteen 
years afterwards, with the addition of many circumstances, 
which w'ere the fruit, the author says, of further incjiiiry, 
iiud of diligent examination ; but still with a total silence 
about miracles. When Ignatius had been dead nearly 
sixty years, the Jesuits, coneeiving a wish to have the 
founder of their- order placed in the Boman calendar, 
began, as it should seem, for the first time, to attribute to 
him a catalogue of miracles which could not then be 
distinctly disproved, ami wdiich there %vas, in those who 
governed the church, a strong disposition to admit upon 
tiie slenderest proofs. 

XL We may lay out of the case, accounts published in 
one country, of what passed in a distant country, without 
)f that such accounts were knowm and received nt 
In the case of Christianity, Judea, which w^as the 

* Douglas’s CMterion of Miracles, p. 74. 
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scene of the transaction^ was the centre of the mission. 
The story was published in tlie place in which it was acted. 
The cliiirch of Christ was first planted at Jerusalem itselh 
With that church, others corresponded. From thence the 
primitive teachers of the institution went forth ; thither 
they assembled. The church of Jerusalem, and the several 
churches of Judea, subsisted from the beginning, and for 
many ages ; received also the same books and the same 
accounts as other churches did. 

Tliis distinction disposes, amongst others, of the above- 
mentioned miracles of Apollonius Thyaiieus, most of which 
are related to have been performed in India ; no evidence 
remaining that either the miracles ascribed to him, or the 
history of those miracles, were ever heard of in India. 
Those of Francis Xavier, the Indian missionary, with many 
others of tlie Eornish breviary, are liable to the same 
objection, namely, that the accounts of them were published 
at a vast distance from the supposed scene of the 
wonders, t 

III. We lay out of the case rumours. Upon 

the first publication of an extraordinary account, or even of 
ail article of ordinary intelligence, no one who is not per- 
sonally acquainted with the transaction, can know whether 
it be true or false, because any man may publish any stoiy. 
It is in the future confirmation, or contradiction, of the 
account ; in its permanency, or its disappearance ; its dying 
away into silence, or its increasing in notoriety ; its being 
followed up by subsequent accounts, and being repeated in 
different and independent accounts; that solid truth is 
distinguished from fugitive lies. This distinction is alto- 
gether on the side of Christianity. The story did not 
drop. On the contrary, it w^as succeeded by a train of 
actions and events dependent upon it. The accounts wiiicli 
we have in our hands were com])Osed after the first reports 
must have subsided. They were followed by a train of 
writings upon the subject. The historical testimonies of 
the transaction -were many and various, and connected with 
letters, discourses, controversies, and apologies, successively 
produced by the same transactions. 

The succfiKsion of mfiny eminent bishops of .Teniftnlein, in the first three 
centuries, ivS tiistinetly preserved; iia Ahxuhclcr, a.u. 212, \\dvo succeeded Kur- 
cissus, then 1 IG years old. 

f Douglas’s €rir,, p. 84. 
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lY. We may lay ont of the case what I call naked history. 
It has been said, that if the prodigies of the Jewish history 
had been found only in fragments of Manetho, or Berosus, 
we should have paid no regard to them : and I am willing 
to admit this. If we knew nothing of the fact hut from 
the fragment ; if we possessed no proof that these accounts 
had been credited and acted upon, from times, probably, as 
ancient as the accounts themselves ; if we had no visible 
eifects connected with the history, no subsequent or col- 
lateral testimony to confirm it \ under these circumstances, 
I think that it would be undeserving of credit. But this 
certainly is not our case. In appreciating the evidence of 
Christianity, the books are to be combined with the insti- 
tution ; with the prevalency of the religion at this day ; 
with the time and place of its origin, which are acknow- 
ledged points ; with tlie circumstances of its rise and 
progress, as collected from external history ; with the fact 
of our present books being received by the votaries of the 
institution from the beginning ; with that of other books 
coming after these, filled with accounts of effects and con- 
sequences resulting from the transaction, or built upon it ; 
lastly, with the consideration of the number and variety of 
the books themselves, the different writers from whicli'they 
proceed, the different views with which they were written, 
so disagreeing as to repel the suspicion of confederacy, so 
agreeing as to show that they were founded in a common 
original, that is, in a story substantially the same. Whether 
tills proof be satisfiictory or not, it is properly a cumulation 
of evidence, by no means a naked or solitary record, 

Y, A mark of historical truth, although only a certain 
way, and to a certain degree, is particularity ^ in names, 
dates, places, circumstances, and in the order of events 
preceding and following the transaction : of which kind, 
for instance, is the particularity in the description of St. 
Paul’s voyage and shipivveck, in the 27tli chapter of the 
Acts, which no man, I think, can read without being con- 
vinced that the writer was there ; and also in the account 
of the cure and examination of the blind man, in the ninth 
chapter of St. Johns Gospel, which bears every mark of 
personal knowdedge on the part of the historian,'^' I do 
not deny that fiction has often the particularity of truth 5 

* Both these chapters ought to he read for the sake of this very observation. 
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blit tbeii it is of studied and elaborate fiction, or of a 
formal attempt to deceive, that we observe this. Since, 
however, experience proves that particularity is not con- 
fined to truth, I have stated that it is a proof of truth only 
to a certain extent ; that is, it reduces the question to this, 
whether we "can depend or not upon the probity of the 
relater? which is a considerable advance in our present 
argument ; for an express attempt to deceive, in which case 
alone particularity can appear without truth, is charged 
upon the evangelists by few. If the historian acknowledge 
himself to have received his intelligence from others, the 
particularity of the narrative shows, prmd facie^ the 
accuracy of his inquiries, aud the fulness of his inform- 
ation. This remark belongs to St. Luke’s history, Of 
the particularity which we allege, many examples may be 
ibiind in all the Gospels. And it is very difficult to con- 
ceive, that such numerous particularities as are almost 
everywhei^c to be met with in the Scriptures, should be 
raised out of nothing, or be spun out of the imagination 
without any fact to go upon,'^ 

It is to be remarked, however, that this particularity is 
only to be looked for in direct history. It is not natural in 
references or allusions, wdiich yet, in other respects, often 
afford, as far as they go, the most unsuspicious evidence. ‘ 
YI. We lay out of the case such stories of supernatural 
events, as require, on the part of the hearer, nothing more 
than an otiosh assent ; stories upon which nothing depends, 
in which no interest is involved, nothing is to he done or 
changed in consequence of believing them. Such stories 
are credited, if the careless assent that is given to 
deserve that name, more by the indolence of the hearer 
than by his judgment ; or, though not much credited, are 
passed from one to another without inquiry or resistance. 
To this case, and to this case alone, belongs what is 
the love of the marvellous, I have never known it 

* ‘' There is always some truth where there are considerable particularities 
related; and they always seem to bear some proportion to one another. Thus 
there is a great want of the particulars of time, place, and persons, in Manetho’s 
account of the Egyptian dynasties, Ctesias’s of the Assyrian kings, ami those 
which the technical dironologers have given of the ancient kingdoms of Greece; 
and agreeable thereto, the accounts have much fiction and falsehood, with some 
truth ; whereas Thucydides* History of the Peloponnesian War, and Caesar’s 
of the War in Gaul, in both which the ptvrticulars of time, place, and persons are 
mentioned, are universally esteemed true to a great degree of exactness.”— 
Hartley) vol. it p. 109. 
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men fnrthei*. Men do not suffer persecution from love of 
the marvellous. Of the (liilereiit iinture we are speaking of, 
are most vulgar errors and popular superstitions j most, for 
instance, of the current reports of apparitions. Nothing 
depends upon their being true or false. But not, surely, of 
this kind were the alleged miracles of Christ and his 
. apostles. They decided, if true, the most important ques-“ 
tion upon which the hunioii mind can fix its anxiety. They 
claimed to regulate the opinions of mankind upon subjects 
in which they are not only deeply concerned, but iisimlly 
refractory and obstinate. Alen could not be utterly careless 
ill such a case as this. Jf a Jew took up the story, lie found 
his darling partiality to his own nation and law wounded ; 
if a Gentile, he found his idolatry and polytheism reprobated 
and condemned. Whoever entertnined the account, whether 
Jew or Gentile, could not avoid the following reflection 
“'If these things be true, I must give up the opinions and 
principles in which I have been brought up, the religion in 
which my fiithers lived and died,*" It is not conceivable 
that a man should do this upon any idle report or frivolous 
account, or, indeed, without being fully satisfied or con- 
vinced of the truth and credibility of the narrative to which 
he trusted. But it did not stop at opinions. They who 
believed Christianity, acted upon it. Many made it the 
express business of their lives to publish the intelligeiice. 
It was required of those who admitted that intelligence, to 
change forthwith their conduct and their principles, to take 
up a dilferent course of life, to part with their habits and 
gratifications, and begin a new set of rules, and system of 
behaviour. The apostles, at least, were interested not to, 
sacrifice their case, their fortunes, and their lives, for an 
idle tale ; multitudes besides tiiem ivere induced, by the 
same talc, to encounter opposition, danger, and sufferings. 

If it be said, that the mere promise of a future state 
would do rdl this ; I answc?r, tliat the mere promise of a 
future state, without any cviflence to give credit or assurance 
to it, would do nothing. A few wandering fishermen talking 
of a resurrection of the dc'ad could produce no effect. If it 
be further said, tliat men easily believe what they anxiously 
desire ; I again answ-er, that, in my opinion, the very con- 
trary of this is nearer to the truth. Anxiety of clesire, 
earnestness of expectation, the vastness of an event, rather 
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causes men to disbelieve, to doubt, to dread a fallacy, to 
distrust, and to examine. When our Lord’s resurrekioii 
was first reported to the apostles, they did not believe, we 
are told, for joy. This was' natural, and is agreeable to 
experience. 

YIL We have laid out of the case those accounts which 
require no more than a simple assent ; and we now also 
lay out of the case those which come merely in ajfmmme 
of opinions already tbrmed. This last circumstance is of 
the utmost importance to notice w^elL It has long been 
observed, that Popish miracles happen in Popish countries ; 
that they make no converts : which proves that stories are 
accepted, ^rlien tliey fall in with principles already fixed, 
with the public sentiments, or wdth the sentiments of a 
party engaged on the side the miracle supports, which 
wouid not be attempted to be produced in the face of 
C3iieraies, in opposition to reigning tenets or favourite pre- 
judices, or wdien, if they be believed, the belief must draw 
men away from their preconceived and habitual opinions, 
from their modes of life and rules of action. In the former 
case, men may not only receive a miraculous account, but 
may both act and suffer on the side, and in the cause, 
which the miracle supports, yet not act or suffer for the 
iniraeie, but in pursuance of a prior persuasion. The 
miracle, like any other argument which only confirms what 
was before believed, is admitted with little examination. 
In the moral, as in the natural world, it is a change which 
requires a cause. Men are easily fortified in their old 
opinions, driven from them with great difficulty. Now, how 
does this apply to the Christian history ? The miracles 
“ there recorded were wrought in the midst of enemies, 
under a govermnent, a priesthood, and a magistracy, 
decidedly and vehemently adverse to them, and to tlie pre- 
tensions which they supported. They were Protestant 
miracles in a Popish country ; they were Popish miracles 
hi the midst of Protestants. They produced a change; 
they established a society upon the spot, adhering to the 
belief of them ; they made converts ; and those who ivere 
converted gave up to the testimony their most fixed opinions 
and most favourjte prejudices. They -who acted and 
suffered in the cause, acted and suffered /or the miracles ; 
for there was no anterior persuasion to induce them, no 




prior rcTerence, prejudice^ or partiality to take hold of. 
Jesus had not one follower when he set up his claim. His 
miracles gave birth to his sect. No part of this description 
belongs to the ordinary evidence of Heathen or Popish 
miracles. Even most of the miracles alleged to have been 
performed by Christians, in the second and third centuries 
of its era, want this confirmation. It constitutes, indeed 
a line of partition between the origin progress of 

Christianity. Frauds and fallacies might mix themselves 
with the progress, which could not possibly take place in 
the commencement of the religion; at least, according to 
any laws of human conduct that we are acquainted with. 
What should suggest to the first propagators of Christianity, 
especially to fishermen, tax-gatherers, and husbandmen, 
such a thought as that of changing the religion of the 
world ? what could bear them through the difficulties in 
which the attempt engaged them ? what could procure any 
degree of success to the attempt? are questions which 
apply, with great force, to the setting out of the institu- 
tion : with less, to every future stage of it. 

To hear some men talk, one would suppose the setting 
up of a religion by miracles to be a thing of every day’s 
experience ; whereas the whole current of history is against 
it. Hath any founder of a new sect amongst Christians 
pretended to miraculous powers, and succeeded by his pre- 
tensions? ‘^Were these powers claimed or exercised by the 
founders of the sects of the Waldenses and Albigenses? 
Did Wickliffe in England pretend to it ? Did Huss or 
Jerome in Bohemia? Did Luther in Germany, Zuing- 
lius in Switzerland, Calvin in France, or any of the 
reformers, advance this plea The French prophets, in 
the beginning of the present century, f ventured to allege 
miraculous evidence, and immediately ruined their cause by 
their temerity. Concerning the religion of ancient Rome, 
of Turkey, of Siam, of China, a single miracle cannot he 
named, that was ever offered as a test of any of those 
religions their establishment/’ J 

We may add to what has been observed of the distinction 
which we are considering, that where miracles are alleged 
merely in affirmance of a prior opinion, they wdio believe 


* Campbell on Mir. p, 120, ed. 1766. 

I Adams on Mir. p. 75. 
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the doctrine may sometimes propagate a belief of the 
miracles which they do not themselves entertain. Tliis is 
the case of what are called pious frauds ; but it is a case, I 
apprehend, which takes place solely in support of a persua- 
sion already established. At least, it does not hold of the 
apostolical history. If the apostles did not believe the 
miracles, they did not believe the religion ; and, without 
this belief, where was the piety, what place was there for 
anything which could bear the name or colour of piety, in 
publishing and attesting miracles in its behalf? If it be 
said that many promote the belief of revelation, and of any 
accounts which favour that belief, because they think them, 
whether well or ill-founded, of public and political utility ; 
I answer, that if a character exist, which can with less 
justice than another he ascribed to the founders of the 
biiristian religion, it is that of politicians, or of men capable 
of entertaining political views. The truth is, that there is 
no assignable character which will account for the conduct 
of the apostles, supposing their story to be false. If bad 
meiij what could have induced them to take such pains to 
promote virtue ? If good men, they would not have gone 
; about the country with a string of lies in their mouths. 

In APPRECIATING the credit of any miraculous story, 
these are distinctions which relate to the evidence. There 
are other distinctions, of great moment in the question, 
which relate to the miracles themselves. Of which latter 
kind the following ought carefully to be retained ; 

I. It is not necessary to admit as a miracle, what can be 
resolved into a Jklse perception. Of this nature was the 
demon of Socrates ; the visions of St. Anthony, and of 
many others ; the vision which Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
describes himself to have seen ; Colonel Gardiner^s vision, 
as related in his life, written by Dr. Doddridge. All these 
may he accounted for by a momentary insanity ; for the 
characteristic symptom of human madness is the rising up 
in the mind of images not distinguishable by the patient 
from impressions upon the senses.^' The cases, however, 

I in which the possibility of this delusion exists, are divided 

! from the cases in which it does not exist, hy many, and 

those not obscure marks. They are, for the most part, 
i. cases of visions or voices. The object is hardly ever 

* Batty on Lunacy, 
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toiiclied. The vision^^ submits not to be handled. One 
sense does not eonfirm anothei’. They ax^e likewise almost 
always cases of a solitary witness. It is in the highest 
degree improbable, and I know not, indeed, whether it hath 
ever been the fact, that the same deraiigement of the 
Biental organs should seize different persons at the sanxe 
time, a derangement, I mean, so much the same, as to 
represent to their imagination the same objects. Lastly, 
these are always cases of mmnentary i by which 

term I iiie«an to denote xniracies, of which the whole exist- 
ence is of short duration, ill contradistmction to miracles 
wdiich are attended with permanent effects. The appeamnce 
of a spectre, the hearing of a supernatural sound, is a 
momentary miracle. The sensible proof is gone, when the 
apparition or sound is over. But if a person born blind be 
restored to sight, a notorious cripple to the use of his limbs, 
or a dead man to life, here is a permanent effect produced 
by supernatural means. The change indeed was instanta- 
neous, but the proof continues. The subject of the miracle 
remains. The man cured or restored is there ; his former 
condition was known, and his present condition may be 
examined. This can by no possibility be resolved into false 
perception : and of tins kind are by far the greater part of 
the miracles recorded in the New Testament, Wlieii 
Lazarus ^vas raised from the dead, he did not mercdy move, 
and speak, and die again ; or come out of the grave and 
vanish a\W. He returned to his home and family, and 
there continued ; for we find him, some time afterwards, in 
the same town, sitting at table with Jesus and his sisters ; 
visited by great multitudes of the Jew^s, as a subject of 
curiosity; giving by his presence so much uneasiness to 
the Jewish rulers, as to beget in them a design of destroying 
him/*'- No delusioix can account for this. The French 
prophets in England, some time since, gave out that one ({f 
tlxeir teachers would come to life again ; but their entini- 
siasm never made them believe that they actually saw liim 
alive. The blind man, whose restoration to sight at Jeru- 
salem is recorded in the ninth cliapterof St. John's Gospel, 
did not Cjuit the place or conceal himself from inquiry. Gn 
the conti'rar}’', he was forthcomhig to answer the call, to 
SJitisfy the scrutiny, and to sustain the browbeatings of 
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Christ’s angry and powerful enemies. When the cripple at 
the gate of the temple was suddenly cured by Peter^^'* he 
did not immediately relapse into his former lameness, or 
disappear out of the" city ; but boldly and honestly produced 
himself along with the apostles, when they were brought 
the next day before the Jewish counciLf Here, though 
the miracle was sudden, the proof was permanent. The 
hmieness had b^en notorious ; the cure continued. This, 
therefore, could not he the effect of any momentary deli- 
rium, either in the subject or in the witnesses of the trans- 
action. It is the same with the greatest number of the 
Scripture miracles. There are other cases of a 
nature, in \yhich, although the principal miracle he momen- 
tary, some circumstance combined with it is permanent. 
Of this kind is the history of St. Paul’s coiiTersion.J 
The sudden light and sound, the vision and the voice, upon 
the road to Damascus, were momentary : but FauFs hliud- 
ness for three days, in consequence of w^hat had happened ; 
the communication made to Ananias in another place, and 
by a vision independent of tbe former ; Ananias finding out 
Paul in consequence of mtelligence so received, and finding 
him in the condition described, and PauFs recovery of his 
sight upon Ananias’s laying his hands upon him ; are 
circumstances w-hich take the transaction, and the principal 
miracle as included in it, entirely out of the case of 
momentary miracles, or of such as may be accounted for 
by false perceptions. Exactly the same thing may be 
observed of Peter’s vision preparatory to the call of Corne- 
lius, and of its connexion with what was imparted in a 
distant place to Cornelius himselfV and with the message 
dispatched by Cornelius to Peter. The vision might be'a 
dream ; the message could not. Either communication, 
taken separately, might be a delusion ; the concuiTence of 
the two was impossible to happen without a supernatural 
cause. 

Besides the risk of delusion which attaches upon mo- 
mentary miracles, there is also much more room for 
imfoaUtre. The account cannot be examined at the mo- 
ment; and, when that is also a moment of hurry and eoa- 
fosiqii, it may not be difficult for men of infiiienee tp gain: 
credit to any story which they may wish to have believed. 
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This is precisely the case with one of the best attested of 
the miracles of Old Ronie, the appearance of Castor and 
Pollux in the battle fought by Posthumius with the Latins 
at the lake Eegiilus. There is no doubt but that Postfau- 
mius, after the battle> spread the report of such an 
appearance. No person could deny it, whilst it was said to 
the last. No person, perhaps, had any inclination to 
dispute it afterwards j or, if thc^y had, could say with 
positiveness, what was or what was not seen by some or 
other of the army, in the dismay and amidst the tumult of 
a battle. 

In assigning false perceptions as the origin to which some 
miraculous accounts may be referred, I have not mentioned 
claims to inspiration, iiluminations, secret notices or direc- 
tions, internal sensations, or consciousness of being acted 
upon by spiritual induences, good or bad ; because these, 
appealing to no external proof, hoTvever convincing they 
may be to the persons themselves, form no part of what can 
be accounted miraculous evidence. Their own credibility 
stands upon their alliance with other miracles. The dis- 
cussion, therefore, of all such pretensions may he omitted. 

IL It is not necessary to bring into the comparison what 
may be called tentatwe miracles ; that is, where, out of a 
great number of trials, some succeed ; and in the accounts 
of which, although the narrative of the successful cases be 
alone preserved, and that of the unsuccessful cases simk, 
yet enough is stated to show that the cases produced are 
only a few out of many in which the same means have been 
employed. This observation, bears, with considerable force, 
upon the ancient oracles and auguries, in which a single 
coincidence of the event with the prediction is talked of and 
magnified, whilst failures are forgotten, or suppressed, or 
accounted for. It is also applicable to the cures wrought 
by relics, and at the tombs of saints. The boasted efficacy 
of the king's touch, upon which Mr. Hume lays some 
stress, falls under the same description. Nothing is alleged 
concerning it, which is not alleged of various nostrums, 
namely, out of many thousands who have used them, cer- 
tified proofs of a few who have recovered after them. No 
solution of this sort is applicable to the miracles of the 
gospel. There is nothing in the narrative which can induce, 
or even allow us to believe, that Christ attempted cures in 
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many mstances, and succeeded in a few ; or that he ever 
made the attempt in vain. He did not profess to heal 
everywhere ail that were sick ; on the contrary, he told the 
Jews, evidently meaning to represent his own case, that, 
although many widow^s were in Israel in the days of Elias, 
when the heaven was shut up three years and six months, 
when great famine w\as throughout all the land; yet nnto 
none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of 
Sidou, unto a woman that was a widow and that many 
lepers w’ere in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet, 
and none of them was cleansed, saving Naarnan the 
Syrian/’* By which examples he gave them to under- 
stand, that it was not the nature of a divine interposition, 
or necessary to its purpose, to be general, still less to 
answer every challenge that might be made, which would 
teach men to put their iaith upon these experiments. 
Christ never pronounced the word, but the eifcct followed.'f 
It was not a thousand sick that received his benediction, 
and a few that were benefited ; a single paralytic is let 
down in his bed at Jesus’ feet, in the midst of a surround- 
ing multitude : Jesus bid him w^alk, and he did so.J A 
man with a withered hand is in the synagogue ; Jesus bid 
him stretch forth his hand in the presence of the assembly, 
and it was “restored whole like the other/’ § There was 
nothing tentative in these cures ; nothing thait can be 
explained by the power of accident. 

We may observe also, that many of the cures which 
Christ wu’ouglit — such as that of a person blind from his 
birth, also many miracles beside cures, as raising the dead, 
walking upon the sea, feeding a great multitude with a few 
loaves and fishes ; are of a nature wdiich does not in anywise- 
admit of the supposition of a fortunate experiment. 

HI. We may dismiss from the question all accounts in 
which, allowing tlie phenomenon to he real, the fact to be 
true, it still remains doubtful whether a miracle were 

* Luke ivi 27. 

i One, and only one, instance may be produced in which the disciples of Christ 
BCemtohave attempted a cure, and not to have been able to perform it. The 
stuiy is very iii;,a‘nuously related by three of the evangelists.* The patient was 
afterwards healed by Christ hinis«,‘lf; and the whole transaction seems to have 
been intended, as it was tvell suited, to display the sujjeriority of Christ above all 
who performed miracles in his name ; a distinction which, during his presence 
in the world, it might be necessary to inculcate by some such proof as this, 

I Mark ii. 3. § Matt. xii. 10, 

* Matt. xvii. Mi Markix, 14 j Ltikeix. 33, 
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wrought. This is the case with the ancient liistoiy of 
what is called the thundering legion ; of the ejctraordinaiy 
circumstances which obstructed the rebuilding of the 
temple at Jerusalem by Julian ; the circling of the dames 
and fragrant smell at the martyrdom of Polycarp ; the 
sudden shower that extinguished the fire into which the 
Scriptures w^ere thrown in the Diocletian persecution ; 
Constantine’s dream ; his inscribing, in consequence of it, 
the cross upon his standard and the shields of his soldiers ; 
Ms victory, and the escape of the standard-bearer ; perhaps 
also, the imagined appearance of the cross in the heavens— 
though this last circumstance is very deficient in historical 
evidence. It is also the ease vrith the modern annual 
exhibition of the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius 
at N/iples. It is a doubt, likewise, which ought to be 
excluded by very special circumstances, from those narra- 
tives which relate to the supernatural cure of Iiypoclion- 
driacal and nervous complaints, and of all disea-ses which 
are much affected by the imagination. The miracles of 
the second and third centiny are, usually, healing the 
sick, and casting out evil spirits ; miracles in which there is 
room for some eii’or and deception. We hear nothing of 
causing the blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to 
hear, the lepers to be cleansed.'^* There are also instances 
in Christian writers, of reputed miracles, which were 
natural operations, though hot known to he such at the 
time ; as that of articukte speech after the loss of a great 
part of the tongue. 

IV. To the same head of objection iiearlj’’, may also be 
referred accounts, in which the variation of a small circum- 
stance may have transformed some extraordinary appear- 
ance, or some critical coincidence of events, into a miracle; 
stories, in a word, which maybe resolved into exaggera- 
tion. The miracles of the gospel can by no possibility be 
explained away in this manner. Total fiction will account 
for anything; but no stretch of exaggeration that has any 
parallel in other histories, no force of tknej upon real 
circumstances, could produce the narratives which we now 
have. The feeding of the five thousand with a few loaves 
unci fishes, surpasses all bounds of exaggeration. The 
raising of Lazarus, of the wddovr’s son at Naiii, as well as 

* Jortiii's nomarhi?, vol. ii. T). 51. 



mi, IV of the cures v.-hich Christ wrought, come not witlun 
the compass of misrepresentation. I mean that it is 
Lnossiblc to assign any position of circumstances however 
Peculiar any accidental effects however extraordinary, any. 
mitoal singularity, which could supply an origin or foun- 
dation to these accouuts. 

naviiv- thus enumerated several exceptions which may 
iiistlv be'' taken to relations of miracles, it is necessary, 
iheii we read the Scriptures, to bear in our miuds tms 
.mncral remark ; that although there be miracles recorded 
m the New Tcstranciit, which fall within some or other ot 
the exceptions here assigned, yet that they are muted with 
others, to which none of the same exceptions extend, .and 
that tlieir credibility stands upon this union, thus tlie 
visions and revelations which St. P.anl asserts to have been 
imparted to liini, may not, in their separate evidence, be 
distinguishable from the visions and rcve ations which 
many others have alleged. But here is the di&erence. 
St Paul’s pretensions were attested by external miracles 
wiwio'ht by himself, and by miracles wrought in the cause 
to which these visions relate ; or, to speak more properly, 
the same historical authority which informs us of one, 
informs ns of the other. This is not ordinarily true of the 
visions of enthusiasts, or even of the aceoiuits iii which 
they are contained. Again, some of Christ’s own miracles 
were momentunj ; as the transfiguration, the apjicarance 
and voice from heaven at his baptism, a voice irom the 
clouds on one occasion afteiwards, (Joiin xii. 28 ,) and 
some others. It is not denied, that the distinction which 
we have proposed coiiceniiiig miracles of this species, 
applies, ill diminution of the force of the evidence, as 
I'nuch. to these instances as to others. But this is the 
ease net with all the miracles ascribed to Christ, nor with 
the greatest part, nor with many. _ Whatever force, there- 
fore, there may be in the objection, we have 
miracles which'are free from it ; and even those to 
it is applicnhle, are little affected by it m their 
lieeaiise there are few who admitting the rest will reject 
tJK'm. If there be miracles of the New Testament, which 
come within any of the other heads into which wc have 
distributed the objections* the same remark must 
repeated. And this is one way, in which the unexampled 
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number and variety of the miracles ascribed to Christ 
strengthens the credibility of Christianity. For it pre- 
cludes any solution, or conjecture about a solution, which 
imagination, or even which experience, might suggest con- 
cerning some particular miracles, if considered indepen- 
dently of others. The miracles of Christ were of various 
kinds, and performed in great varieties of situation, form, 
and manner; at Jerusalem, the metropolis of the Jewish 
nation and religion ; in diiferent parts of Judea and 
Galilee; in cities and villages; in synagogues, in private 
houses ; in the street, in highways with preparation, 
as in the case of Lazarus ; by accident, as in the case of 
the widow’s son of Nain; when attended by multitudes, 
and when alone with the patient; in the midst of his 
disciples, and in the presence of his enemies ; with the 
common people around him, and before Scribes and Phari- 
sees, and rulers of the synagogues. 

I apprehend that, when we remove from the comparison 
the cases which are fairly disposed of by the observations 
that have been stated, many cases will not remain. To 
those which do remain, we apply this final distinction: 
‘' That there is not satisfactory evidence that persons, 
pretending to be original witnesses of the miracles, passed 
their lives in labours, dangers, and suiferings, voluntarily 
undertaken and undergone in attestation of the accounts 
wliich they delivered, and properly in consequence of their 
.belief of the truth of those accounts.” 


CHAPTER II. 

But they with whom we argue have undoubtedly a 
right to sele(?t their own examples. The instances with 
which Mr. Hume has chosen to confront the miracles of 
the New Testament, and which, therefore, wc are entitled 

« Not -only healing every species of disease, hut turning water into -vvine; 
(John ii,;) feeding multitudes with a few loaves and tishes; (Matt. xiv. 15 ; 
Markvi. 35; Luke ix. 12; lohu vi. 5;) walking on the sea; (Matt. xiv. 2.5;) 
ealming a storm; (Matt. viii. 26; Luke viii. 24;) a celestial voice at his baptism, 
and miraculous appearance; (Matt. hi. Ifi; afterwards, John sii. 28;) his.trans- 
hguration; (Matt. xvii. 1—8; Mark is. 2; Lukeix. 28; 2 Peter i. If*, 17;) rais- 
ing the dead ill three distinct instances; (Matt. ix. 18; Mark V. 22; Luke vii. 14; 
Xukeviii. 41 j John xi.) 
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to regard as tlie strongest wMcii the liistory of tlie world 
could supply to the inquiries of a very acute and learned 
adversary, are the three following : 

I. The cure of a blind and of a lame man of Alexandria^, 
by the emperor Vespasian, as related by Tacitus ; 

II. The restoration of the limb of an attendant in a 
Spanish church, as told by Cardinal de Retz ; and, 

III. The cures said to be performed at the tomb of the 
abbe Paris, in the early part of the present century. 

I. The narrative of Tacitus is delivered in these terms ; 
“One of the common people of Alexandria, known to be 
diseased in the eyes, by the admonition of the god Serapis, 
whom that superstitious nation worship above all other 
gods, prostrated himself before the emperor, earnestly 
imploring from him a remedy for his blindness, and 
entreating that he would deign to anoint with his spittle his 
cheeks and the balls of his eyes. Another, diseased in his 
hand, requested, by the admonition of the same god, that 
he might be touched by the foot of the emperor. Vespa- 
sian at first derided and despised their application; after- 
wards, when they continued to urge their petitions, he 
sometimes appeared to dread the imputation of vanity ; at 
other times, by the earnest supplication of the patients, 
and the persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced to hope 
for success. At length he commanded an inquiry to be 
made by the physicians, whether such a blindness and 
debility were vincible by human aid. The report of the 
physicians contained various points ; that in the one the 
power of vision was not destroyed, but would return if the 
obstacles were removed ; that in the other, the diseased 
joints might be restored, if a healing power were applied; 
that it was, perhaps, agreeable to the gods to do this; that 
the emperor was elected by divine assistance ; lastly, that 
the credit of the success would be the emperor’s, the 
ridicule of the disappointment would fall upon the patients. 
Vespasian, believing that everything was in the power of 
his fortune, and that nothing was any longer incredible, 
whilst the multitude, which stood by, eagerly expected the 
event with a countenance expressive of joy, executed what 
he was desired to do. Immediately the hand was restored 
to its use, and light returned to the blind man. They who 





both tliese cures, even at this time, when 
there is nothing to *bc gained by lying.’’ 

Now, though Tacitus wrote this account twenty-seven 
years after the miracle is said to have been performed, .and 
wrote at Eome of what passed at Alexandria, and wrote 
also from report ; and, although it does not appear that he 
had examined the story, or that he believed it (but rather 
the contrary), yeti think his testimony sufficient to prove 
that sucli a transaction took place : by which I mean, that 
the two men in question did apply to Vespasian ; that 
Vespasian did touch the diseased in the manner related ; 
and that a cure is reported to have followed the operation* 
But the affiiir labours under a strong and just suspicion 
that the whole of it was a concerted imposture, brought 
about by collusion between the patients, the physicians, and 
the emperor. This solution is probable, because there was 
everything to suggest, and everything to facilitate such a 
scheme, The miracle was calculated to confer honour upon 
the emperor, and upon the god Serapis. It was achieved 
in the midst of the emperor’s flatterers and followers ; in a 
city, and amongst a populace beforehand devoted to his 
interest, and to the worship of the god; where it wmild 
have been treason and blasphemy together to have contra- 
dicted the fame of the cure, or even to have questioned it. 
And Avhat is very observable in the account is, that the 
report of the physicians is just such a report as would have 
been made of a case, in which no external marks of the 
disease existed, and which, consequently, was capable of 
being easily counterfeited, namely, that in the flrst of the 
patients the organs of vision were not destroyed, that the 
weakness of the second vras in liis joints. The strongest 
circumstance in Tacitus’s narration is, that the flrst patient 
was notm tabe oculorum,’’ remarked or notorious for the 
disease in his eyes. But thix was a circumstance which 
might have found its way into the story in its progress from 
a distant country, and during an interval of thirty years ; or 
it might be true that the malady of the eyes was notorious, 
yet that the nature and degree of the disease had never 
been ascertained; a case by no means nncommon. The 
emperor’s reserve. w^as easily affected, or it is possible he 

* Tacit. Hist, lilj. iv. 



not be in tbe secret. There does not seem to 
IB iieii weight in the obseiTation of Tacitus, that they 
were present coutinned eyen then to relate the story, when 
there was nothing to be gained by the lie. It only proves, 
that those who had told the story for many years, persisted 
in it. The state of mind of the witnesses and spectators 
ut the time, the point to be attended to; Still less is 
there of pertiuencyiii Mr. Hume’s eulogium on the cautious 
and penetrating genius of the historian, for it does not 
appear that the historian believed it. The terms in which 
he speaks of Serapis, the deity to whose interposition the 
miracle was attributed, scarcely suffer iis to suppose that 
Tacitus thought the miracle to be real By the admoni- 
tion of the god Serapis, whom that superstitious nation 
(dedita siiperstitionibiis gens) worship above all other 
gods.” To have brought this supposed miracle within the 
limits of comparison with the miracles of Christ, it ought to 
liave appeared, that a person of a low and private station, 
in the midst of enemies, with the wdiole power of the 
country opposing him, vritli every one around him pre- 
judiced or interested against his claims and character, 
pretended to perform these cures, and required the spec- 
tators, upon The strength of what they saw’, to give up 
their hrmest hopes and opinions, and follow Mm through 
a life of trial and danger | that many were so moved as 
obey his call, at the expense both of eveiy notion in which 
they had been brought up, and of their ease, safety, and 
reputation ; and that by these beginnings a change was 
produced in the world, the effects of which remain to this 
day; a case, both in its circumstances and consequences, 
very unlike anything w’e find in Tacitus’s relation. 

11. The stoiy taken from the, Memoirs of Cardinal 
lietz, which is the second example alleged bj Mr. 
is this In the church of Sai’agossa in Spam, 
showed me a man wliose business it was to light the 
tolling me that he had been several years at the 
one leg only.. I saw him with two.”'*' 

It is stated by Mr. Hume, that the cardinal, who relates 
this story, did not believe it ; and it nowhere appears that 
he either examined the limb, or asked the patient, or indeed 
any one, a single question about the matter. An artificial 

J554. 
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leg, wrought with art, would be sufBcient, in a place where 
BO such contrivance had ever before been heard of, to give 
origin and currency to the report. The. ecclesiastics of the 
place would, it is probable, favour the story, inasmuch as ; 
it advanced the honour of their image and church. And 
if they patronized it, no other person at Saragossa, in the 
middle of the last century, would dare to dispute it. The 
story likewise coincided, not less with the wishes and 
preconceptions of the people, than with the interests of | 

their ecclesiastical rulers ; so that there was prejudice | 

hacked by authority, and both operating upon extreme f 

ignorance, to account for the success of the imposture. | 

If, as I ha%^e suggested, the contrivance of an artificial limb I 

w^as then new, it would not occur to the cardinal himself to 
suspect it, especially under the carelessness of mind with / 
which he heard the tale, and the little inclination he felt 
to scrutinize or expose its fallacy. [ 

III. The miracles related to have been wrought at the ; 

tomb of the abbe Paris, admit in general of this solution, j, 

The patients who frequented the tomb were so aifected by i 

their devotion, their expectation, the place, the solemnity, | 

and above all, by the sympathy of the surrounding multi- \ 

tude, that many of them were thrown into violent con* | 

vulsions; which convulsions, in certain instances, produced ? 

a removal of disorders depending upon obstruction. We ' 
shall, at this day, have the less difiicultydn admitting the ' 

above account, because it is the very same thing as hath ; 

lately been experienced in the operations of animal magnet- [ 

ism ; and the report of the French physicians upon that | 

mysterious remedy is very applicable to the present consi- ! 

deration, namely’-, that the pretenders to the art, by working | 

ujmn the imaginations of their patients, were frequently \ 

able to produce convulsions ; that convulsions so produced - 

are amongst the most powerful, hut, at the same time, 
most uncertain and unmanageable applications to the human 
frame which can be employed. i 

Circumstances which indicate this explication in the case J 
of the Parisian miracles, are the following : 

1. They were tentative. Out of many thousand sick, 
infirm, and diseased persons, who resorted to the tomb, 
the professed history of the miracles contains only iiine 
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2. The convulsions at the tomb are admitted/ 

3. The diseases were, for the most part, of that sort 
%vhich depends upon inaction and obstruction, as dropsies, 
palsies, and some tumours. 

4. The cures were gradual; some patients attending 
many days, some several weeks, and some several months. 

5. The cures w^ere many of them incomplete. 

6. Others were temporary.'^ 

So that all the wonder w'C are called upon to account for 
is, that, out of an almost innumerable multitude which 
resorted to the tomb for the cure of their complaints, and 
many of whom were there agitated by strong convulsions, a 
Tciy small proportion experienced a beneficial change in 
tlieir constitution, especialij in the action of the nerves and 
glands* 

Some of the cases alleged do not require that we shcAld 
have recourse to this solution. The first case in the eata- 
ioguc is distinguishable from the progress of a natural 
recovery. It w'as that of a young man, who laboured 
under an inflammation of one eye, and had lost the sight 
of the other. The inflamed eye was relieved, but the 
blindness of the other remained. The inflammation had 
before been abated by medicine ; and the young man, at 
the time of Ms attendance at the tomb, was using a lotion 
of laudanum. And, what is a still more material part of 
the case, the inflammation after some interval returned. — 
Another case was that of a young man who had lost his 
siglat by the puncture of an awl, and the discharge of 
aqueous humour through the wound. The sight, which 
had been gradually returning, was much impi'oved during 
his visit to the tomb, that is, probably in the same degree 
in wMcli the discharged humour was replaced by fresh 
secretions. Axid it is ^-observable that these two are the 
only cases which, from their nature, should seem unlik^y ' 
to be affected by convulsions. V'?: - 

In one material respect, I allow that the Paris&il 
miracles were different from those related by Tacitus, ' . 
from the Spanish miracle ©f the cardinal do Eet^« ' 

had not, like them, all the power and all the pTejti^od;kpf 
the country on their side to begin with. They were 

* The reader -wiD. find these partienXars verified ia‘ the detail, by the aceax-ate 
in<g[Uiries of bishop Douglas, ip Ms Criterion of Miracles, p. 1351, et seq. 
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alleged by one party against anotlierj by tbe Jansenists 
against the Jesuits. These were of course opposed and 
examined by their advei’saries. The consequence of which 
examination was, that many falsehoods were detected, that 
with something really extraordinary much fraud appeared 
to be mixed. And "if some of the cases upon which 
designed misrepresentation could not be charged, were not 
at the time satisfactorily accounted for, it was because the 
efficacy of strong spasmodic affections was not then 
sufficiently known. Finally, the cause of Jansenism did 
not rise by the miracles, but sank, although the miracles 
had the anterior persuasion of all the numerous adherents 
of that cause to set out wdth. 

These, let us remember, are the strongest examples 
■which the history of ages supplies. In none of them was 
the miracle unequimecd; by none of them were established 
prejudices and persuasions overthrown; of none of them 
did the credit make its way in opposition to authority and 
power; by none of them were many induced to commit 
themselves, and that in contradiction to prior opinions, to a 
life of mortification, danger, and sufferings ; none were 
called upon to attest them, at the expense of their fortunes 
and safety.* 

* It may be thought that the historian of the Parisian miracles, M. STontgeron, 
forms an exception to this last assertion. He presented Iiis book (with a sus- 
picion, as it should seem, of the danger of what he as doing t to the' king ; and was 
shortly afterwards committed to prison; from which he never came out. Had 
the miracles been unequivocal, and hati M. Hontgeron been originally convinced 
by them, 1 should have allowed this exception. It would have stood, I think, 
alone, In the argument of our adversaries. But, beside what has been observed 
of the dubious nature of the miracles, the account which M. Muntgeron has 
himself left of his conversion, shows both the state of his mind, and lAai his 
persuasion was not built upon e,rternal miracles, * Scarcely had he entered the 
church*yard, when he was struck,’ he tells us, ‘ with awe and reverence, 
having never before heard prayers pronounced with so much ardour and 
transport ks he observed amongst the supplicants at the tomi). Upon this, 
Throwing himself on his knees, resting his tdbows on tlie tomb-stone, and cover- 
ing his face with his hand, he spake the following prayer;— 0 iliotit hy whose 
intercession so many miracles are said ia beperjormedf if it bo true that a jmrt of 
ihee aurvivelh the graven and that ihm hast infiimice with (he Almighty, have 
pity on the darhuess of my understanding, and through his mercy obtain the 
rsmomlvf ii. Having prayed thus, many thoughts,’ he sayeth, ‘began to open 
themselves to his initid j and so profound was his attention, that lie continued 
. on his knees four hours, not in the least disturbed by the vast crowd of surround- 
ing supplicants. During this time, all the arguments which he ever heard or 
read in favour of Christianity, occurred With so much force, and seemed so strong 
and mmvineing, that he went home fully satisfied of the truth of religion in 
general, and of the holiuess and power of that person, who,’ as he supposed, 
‘had engaged the Diviiie Goodness to enlighten his understanding .so suddenly.’ 
Douglas’s Grit, of Mir. iJ. 214, 
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Isaiah lii. 13., liii. 1. Behold, my. servant shall deal 
prudentiy, he shall be exalted and. extolled, and be very 
high. As many were astonished at thee ; his visage was 
so marred more than any man, and his form more than the 
sous of men : so sliall he sprinkle many nations ; the 
kings shall shut their mouths at him ; for that ■which had 
not been told them shall they see ; and that which they 
had not heard siiall they consider. \¥ho hath believed 
our report ? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ? 
For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as 
a root out of a dry ground ; he hath no form nor comeli- 
ness ; and when we shall see him, there is no beauty that 
we should desire him. He is despised and rejected of 
men ; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief ; and we 
hid as it were our faces from him ; he was despised, and 
we esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne our grieis, 
and carried our sorrows : yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, aud atHicted. But he "was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities : the , 
chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and with his 
stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way ; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. He was oppressed, 
aud he was adiicted, yet he opened not his mouth : he is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a , sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. He 
■was taken from prison and from judgment i and who shall 
declare his generation % for he was cut ofc out of the land 
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of the living : for the transgression of my people was he 
stricken. And he made his grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his death ; because he had done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him ; he hath put him to grief ; wdien thou 
shalt make bis soul an olfering for sin, he shall see his 
seed, he shall prolong his days, «and the pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail 
of his soul, and shall be satisfied : by his knowledge shall 
my righteous servant justify many ; for he shall hear their 
inkpiities. Therefore will 1 divide him a portion with the 
great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; 
because he hath poured out his soul unto death : and he 
was numbered with the transgressors ; and he bare the sia 
of many, and made intercession for the transgressors/’ 

These words are extant in a book, purporting to contain 
the predictions of a writer who lived seven centuries before 
the Christian era. 

The material part of every argument from prophecy, 
namely, that the words alleged were actually spoken or 
written before the fact to which they were applied took 
place, or could by any natural means be foreseen, is, in the 
present instance, incontestable. The record comes out of 
the custody of adversaries. The Jews, as an ancient father 
well observed, are all librarians. The passage is in their 
copies as well as in ours. With many attempts to explaiii 
It away, none has ever been made by them to discredit its 
authenticity. 

And what adds to the force of the quotation is, that it is 
taken from a WTitiug declaredly proyheiic; a writing, 
professing to describe such future transactions and changes 
in the world, as were connected with the fate and interests 
of the Jewish nation* It is not a passage in an historical 
or devotional composition, which, because it turns out to be 
applicable to some future events, or to some future situation 
of affairs, is presumed to have been oracular. The words 
of Isaiah were delivered by him in a prophetic character, 
with the solemnity belonging to that character : and what 
he so delivered, was all along understood by the Jewish 
reader to refer to something that was to take place after the 
time of the author. The public sentiments of the Jews 
concerning the design of Isaiah’s writings, are set forth iq 
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I tlie book of Ecclesiasticus He saw by an excellent spirit 

what sboiild come to pass at the last, and he comforted 
them that mourned in Zion, He showed what should come 
to pass for ever, and secret things or ever they came/* 

is also an advantage Avhich this prophecy possesses, 
j that it is intermixed with no other subject. It is entire, 

' separate, and uninterruptedly directed to one scene of 

things. 

The (ippUcaiion of the prophecy to the evangelical 
history is plain and appropriate. Here is no double sense ; 
no figurative language, but what is sufficiently intelligible 
to every reader of every country. The obscurities (by 
which I mean the expressions that require a knowledge of 
[ local diction, and of local allusion) are few, and not of great 

I importance. Nor have I found, that varieties of reading, 

i or a different construing of the original, produce any 

[ material alteration in the sense of the prophecy. Compare 

f the common translation with that of bishop Lowth, and the 

I difference is not considerable. So far as they do differ, 

I bishop LowtFs corrections, which are the faithful result of 

an accurate examination, bring the description nearer to the 
I New Testament history than it was before. In the fourth 

I verse of the fifty-third chapter, what our Bible renders 

I stricken,*’ he translates judicially stricken and in the 

[ eighth verse, the clause, he was taken from prison and 

I from judgment/’ the bishop gives, by an oppressive judg- 

ment he was taken off/’ (<5?.} The next words of these, 
who shall declare his generation are much cleared up 
in their meaning by the bishop’s version j “ his maimer of 
life who w'ould declare ?” that is, who would stand forth in his 
, defence ?(^») The former part of the ninth verse, And he 

* Chap, xlviii. v<5r. 24^ 

(fit) This version of Lowth is adopted by Hengstenberg. Others ttapslate, 
** Without restraint, and without sentence he was taken away.'* But this is less 
literal than the common version, and more difficult to explain clearly* The 
simplest and most exact translation seems to be, “ From restraint and from 
Judgment he was taken away.” In other words, “After being violently appre^ 
bended, and jiidiciatly sentenced, he was hurried to punishment.”— Euitor. 

{&) Of this clause the versions have been equally numerous as of the former. 
The following are the chief of them ; — “ Ilis manner of life who would declare!”'' 
Lowth, “ Who will declare the length of his life? that is, after the resurrection.” 
Luther, Calvin, and Vitringa ; “ Who of his contemporaries will consider it?”'— 
Storr, Roflenmulkr, Geseniusi Who can express the number of his posterity, 
or descendants f’VKimchi, Hengstenberg t “ Who can declare his miraculous 
birth ?”— Chrysostom, CaJetanj “ And who can speak of his habitation?”— Mar- 
goliouth, >- 

After all these various suggestions, the common version is the simplest and 
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■made liis grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his 
death/’ which inverts the circumstances of Christ’s passion, 
tlie bishop brings out in an order perfectly agreeable to the 
event ; and his grave was appointed with the wicked, but 
■with the rich man was his toiTib/’(c) The words in the 
eleventh verse, ‘'by his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justity many/’ are, in the bishop’s version, by 
the I'nowUiUje of him shall my righteous servant justify 
many.” 

It is natural to inquire what turn the Jews themselves 
give to this prophecy.’^ There is good proof that the 
ancient Babbins explained it of their expected Messiah :t 
hut their modern expositors concur, 1 think, in representing 
it as a description of the calamitous state and intended 
restoration of the Jewish people, who are here, as they say, 
exhibited under the character of a single person. 1 have 
not discovered that their exposition rests upon any critical 
arguments, or upon these in any other than a very minute 
degree. The clause in the ninth verse, which we render 
‘‘for the transgression of my people was he stricken/’ and 
in the margin, “was the stroke upon him,” the Jews 
read, “for che transgression of inj people was the strolce 
upon theniJ"^ And what they allege in support of the altera- 
tion amounts only to this, that the Hebrew pronoun is 

most accurate ; the word generation hemgr taken In its most usual .sense, for 
posterity or descendants, This is the meaning of the word adopted by Barnes 
and Hengstenberg ; hut they have reversed tiie real scope of tlie ciauhe, and 
obscured its connexion with the context. It is not a promise of numerous 
posierity, but an apostrophe, to describe the seeming hopelessness of any descen- 
dants, after so premature a death. In this light, the connexion is clear, and the 
Tvhole verse maybe thUvS paraphrased; — From restraint and a judicial aentenee 
he was taken to punishment, and who shall reckon up any descendants that he 
can have left? for he was prematurely cut olf out of the land of the living,” Thus 
a deeper force of contrast is given to the promise; “He shall see his seed, ho 
shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the tiprd shall prosper in his hand,” — 
EnxToB. 

(c) The reading of Lowth, bamoih, tombs, is probably an erroneous conjecture. 
But tdio received text^iil give the same meaning. We may render it, as Barnes 
and Margoliouth, afier his death ; or the plural, deaths, may answer to the Batin 
'vrorUfuneru, and denote all the funeral ritea for the dead. The last is probably 
the true sense: “And they appointed his grave with the wicked, and he ^yas 
with the rich in his fitneral ; because he had done no violence, neither was there 
deceit in his mouth.” — Eni-foR, 

* “Vaticinium hoe Esaia esl carnificina Eabhinorum, de quo aliqui JudaU 
mihi confessi sunt, rahhinos suos ex propbeticis seripturis facil^s se extricaro 
potuisse, modd Msaius taeuiueU*^ Ilulse, Theol, Jud^ p. 318. quoted by Poole, in 
loe, [This prophecy of Isaiah Is the torment of the Rabbins, respecting which 
some Jews have confessed to me, that their Kahhis could easily have extricated 
thcmbelves from the prophetic Scriptures, if only Isaiah had kept silenoe.— 
EpiTom] 

t Hulse, Theol. Jud. p, 430. 
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capable of a plural as well as of a singular signification ; 
that is to say, is capable of their construction as well as 
ours.'^'(^) And this is all the variation contended for; the 
rest of the prophecy they read as we do. The probability, 
therefore, of their exposition, is a subject of which we are 
as capable of judging as themselves. This judgment is 
o]3en indeed to the good sense of every attentive reader. 
Tim application which the Jews contend for, appears to me 
to labour under insuperable difficulties; in particular, it 
nmv be demanded of them to explain, in name or 

person, if the Jewish people be the sufferer, does the 
prophet speak, when he says, He hath borne our griefs, 

* Bishop Lowth adopts in this place the readinfr of the Seventy, which gives 
Rinltten /o death, “for the trans«ression of my people was he smitten to death." 
The addition of the words *‘to death," makes an end of the Jewish interpretation 
of the danse. And the authority upon which this reading (though not given hy 
the presjent Hebrew text) adopted, Dr. Kennicott has set forth by an argument 
not only so cogent, but so dear and popular, that I beg leave to transcribe the 
substance of it into this note:—** Origen, after having quoted at large thia.pro- 
pheoy concerning the Me.ssiah, tells us, that having once made use of this passage, 
in a dispute against some that were accounted wise among the Jews, one of them 
replied, that tiie words did not mean one man but one people,' the Jews, who 
were smitten of God, and dispersed among the Gentiles for their conversion ; 
that he then urged many parts of this prophecy, to show the absurdity of 
this intr'rprctation, and that he seemed to press them the hardest by this seittence, 
—♦for the transgression of my people wms he smitten to death.* How as 
Origen, theaothor of the Hexapla, must have understood Hebrew, we cannot 
suppose that he would have urged this last text as so decisive, if the Greek 
version had not agreed here withthe ITebrewtext; northat these wise Jews would 
have been at all distressed by this quotation, unless the Hebrew text had read 
agreeably to the words * to death,’ on which the argument jirincipally depended; 
for by quoting it immediately, they would have triumphed over him, and repro- 
batt^d his Greek version. This, whenever they could do it, was their constant 
practice in their disputes rvith the Christians. Origen himself, who laboriously- 
compared the Hebrew text with the Septuagint, has recorded the necessity of 
arguing with the Jews, from such passages only as were in the Septuagint 
agreeable to the Hebrew. Wherefore, as Origen had carefully compared the 
Greek version of the Septuagint with the Hebrew text ; and as he puzzled and 
confounded the learned Jews, by urging upon them the reading *to death’ in 
this place, it seems almost impossible not to conclude;' both from Orlgen’s argu- 
ment, and the silence of his Jewish adversaries, that the Hebrew text at that 
time actually had the word agreeably to the version of the Seventy.”— Lowth’s 
Isaiah, p. JJ42, 

(d) The difficulty here isratherundersfated,forthe particle ?rt»to has commonly 
a plural sense. This, however, is here plainly excluded by the context, unless 
the construction of the clause is entirely changed. We have only to substitute 
the version, fheif were, stricken, and the incongruity becomes apparent. But 
there are three other alternatives, each consistent with the usual application. If 
•we allow the reading of Origen, we must suppose the original word to be lamoth, 
and that it has been altered since hie time. This Is the view of Lowth and 
Kennicott, but tlie authority seems too slight, against the consent of all manu- 
scripts. Again; if we retain the plural sense of the particle, we may translate 
with Margoliouth, **He was cut off out of the land of the living, for the trans- 
gression of my people, for the stroke that should have been upon them," Or, 
finally, we may retain the singular version of the particle, since it is clearly so 
used in a few other phices, and is adopted here by the Syriac and Ethiopic versions. 
This is, perhaps, after all, the true construction, and the ambiguous form may be 
used for greater euphony and dignity in the expression.— E» itor. 
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and carried oiir sorrows, yet we did esteem him stricken, 
■ smitten of God, and afflicted ; but he was wounded for oin* 
transgressions, he was bruised for owr iniquities, the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him, and with bis stripes 
we are healed.’" Again, the description in^ the seventh 
Terse, He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth; he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
he opened not his mouth,’" quadrates with no part of the 
Jewish history with which we are acquainted. The men- 
tion of the ‘‘ grave,” and the tomb,” in the ninth verse,, 
is not very applicable to the fortunes of a nation ; and still 
less so in the conclusion of the prophecy in the twelfth verse, 
\vhich expressly represents the suiferings as voluntary ^ and 
the sufferer as interceding for the offenders ; because be 
hath poured out his soul unto death, and he was numbered 
with the transgressors, and he bare the sin of many, and 
made intercession for the transgressors.” 

There are other prophecies of the Old Testament, 
interpreted by Christians to relate to the gospel history, 
which are deserving both of great regard and of a very 
attentive consideration : but I content myself with stating 
the above, as well because I think it the clearest and the 
strongest of all, as because most of the rest, in order that 
their, value might be represented with any tolerable degree 
of fidelity, require a discussion unsuitable to the limits and 
nature of this work* The reader will hnd them disposed 
in order,, and distinctly explained in bishop Chandler’s 
treatise on the subject : and he will bear in mind, what has 
been often, and, I think, truly urged by the advocates of 
Christianity, that there is no other eminent person, to the 
history of whose life so many circumstances can be made 
to apply. They who object that much has been done by 
the power of chance, the ingenuity of accommodation, and 
the industry of research, ought to try whether the same, or 
anything like it, could be done, if Mohammed, or any other 
person, were proposed as the subject of Jewish prophecy. 

IL A second head of argument from prophecy is founded 
upon our Lord’s predictions concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem, recorded by three out of the four evangelists. 

Luke xxi. 5 — ^25. ^^And as some spake of the temple, 
how it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts, he said, 
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As for tliese things which ye hehold, the days will come, 
in the which there shall not be left one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown domi. And they asked him, say- 
ing, Master, but when shall these things be ? and what 
sign wili there be when these things shall come to pass ? 
And he said, Take heed that ye be not deceived : for many 
shall come in name, saying, I am Christ ; and the time 
draweth near ; go ye not therefore after them. But when 
ye shall hear of w^ars and commotions, be not terrified : for 
these things must first come to pass ; but the end is not by 
and by. Then said he unto them, Nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; and great 
earthquakes shall be in divers places, and famines, and 
pestilences ; and fearful sights and great signs shall there 
be from heaven. But before all these, they shall lay their 
hands on you, and persecute you, delivering you up to the 
synagogues, and into pinions, being brought before kings 
and rulers for my name’s sake. And it shall turn to you 
for a testimony. Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to 
meditate before what ye shall answer. For I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall 
not. be able to gainsay nor resist. And ye shall be betrayed 
both by parents, and brethren, and kinsfolk, and friends $ and 
some of you shall they cause to be put to death. And ye 
shall be hated of all men for my name sake. But there shall 
not an Iniir of your head perish. In your patience possess ye 
your souls. ^ And when ye shall see J erusalem compassed with 
armies, then * know that the desolation thereof is nigh* 
Then let them which are in Judea fiee to the mountains ; 
and let them which are in the midst of it depart out ; and 
let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto. For 
these be the days of vengeance, that all things which are 
written may be fulfilled. But woe unto them that are 
with child, and to them that give suck, in those days 1 for 
there shall be great distress in the land, and wrath upon 
this people. And they shall fall by the edge of the sw'ord, 
and shall he led away captive into all nations : and Jeru- 
salem shall be trodden down of the. Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles he fulfilled.’^ 

In terms nearly similar, this discourse is related in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, and the thirteenth of 
Mark. The prospect of the same evils drew from bur 
kS 
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Saviour, m another occasion, the following affecting ex- 
pressions of concern, which are preserved bv St. Luke, 
xix. 41 — 44: ‘^And when he was come near, he beheld 
the city, and wept over it, saving, If thou hadst known, 
e\’en thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
mito thy peace ! but now they are hid from thine eyes. For 
the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep 
thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee ; and they shall not 
leave in thee one stone upon another ; because thou knewest 
not the time of thy visitation.’’ These passages are direct ^ 
and explicit predictions. References to the same event, 
some plain, some parabolical, or otherwise figurative, are 
found in divers other discourses of our Lord.’^ 

The general agreement of the description with the event, 
namely, with the ruin of the Jewi^ nation, and the capture 
of Jerusalem under Vespasian, thirty-six years after Christ’s 
death, (e) is most evident ; and the accordaiicy in various 
articles of detail and circumstances has been shown by 
many learned writers. It is also an advantage to the 
inquiry, and to the argument built upon it, that we have 
received a copious account of the transaction from Josephus, 
a Jewish and contemporary liistorian. This part of the 
case is perfectly free from doubt. The only question which, 
in my opinion, can be raised upon the subject, is, wdiether 
the prophecy was really delivered before the event ; I shall 
apply, therefore, my observations to this point sblely. 

1. The judgment of antiquity, though varying in the 
precise year of the publication of the three Gospels, co?icurs 
ill assigning them a date prior to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem *t 

2- This Judgment is confirmed by a strong probability 
arising from the course of humaii life. The destruction ; f 
Jerusalem took place in the seventieth year after the birth 


* Matt xxi. 33—46; xxii. 1—?; Mark xii. 1—12 ; Luke xiii. 1— 9i xx. 9— 20 ? 
xxi. 5—13, 

TIu' 8 supposes tlifi crucifixion to be a.b, 34, the date of Sir Isaac Ne’Wton. 
The date of Usher is most usually received a.d. 33. Others place it a few years 
earlier, as Browne, Clinton, Ideler, 29, and Greswell a.b. 30, This remarlc 
applies to every numhered interval in this work, from the crucifixion or 
ascension. So in the next page, the true interval irom the birth of Christ will 
be seventy-four years, according to the most approved chronologers.— B dixor, 
t Lardner, voh xiii* 
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I of Christ* (f) The three evangelists, one of whom was his 

I immediate companion, and the other two associated with his 

\ companions, were, it is probable, not much younger than he 

was. They must, consequently, hare been far advanced hi 
; life when Jerusalem, was taken ; and no reason has been 

] given why they should defer waiting their histories so long. 

' 3. If the evangelists, at the time of writing the Gospels, 

r had known of the destruction of Jerusalem, by which 

catastrophe the prophecies were plainly fulfilled, it is most 
probable that, in recording the predictions, they would 
r liavc dropped some word or other about the completion; in 

like manner as Luke, after relating the denunciation of a 
dearth by Agabus, adds, wdiich came to pass in the days 
of Claudius Ceesar : ’’f whereas the prophecies are given 
distinctly in one chapter of each of the first three Gospels, 

. and referred to in several different passages of each ; and 
in none of ail these plasces does there appear the smallest 
I intimation that the things spoken of had come to pass* I 

do admit, that it would have been the part of an impostor, 

1; who wished his readers t(f believe that his book was written 

I'. before the event, w^hen in truth it was written after it, to 

have suppressed any such intimation carefully* But this 
I was not the characterof the authors of the Gospels. Cunning 

W'ES no quality of theirs. Of all writers in the world, they 
thought the least of providing against objections. Moreover, 
there is no clause in any one of them, that makes a profes- 
sion of their having written prior to the Jewish wars, which 
a fraudulent purpose would have led them to pretend. They 
' have done neither one thing nor the other : they have 

, neither inserted any words which might signify to the reader 

1 that their accounts w^ere written before the destruction of 

' Jerusalem, which a sophist would have done ; nor have they 

i dropped a hint of the com])letion of the prophecies recorded 

i by them, which an xmdemgning writer, writing uftm* the 

• (/} The question as to the date of the Gospels, has heen Vevived hy the latest 

i'’ OT mythical school of German intidelity. A work has appeared lately, by 0;. 

I', , Dohiiin, of Dublin, in proof of tlieir early date } Imt the argument, though worthy 

i- of close study, seems to be carried too far the other way, beyond what truth and 

} early tradition will warrant. The simplest presumption seems to be drawn froip 

J comparing the Gospel of St, Luke, and the book of Acts. The latter, closing wdth 

tho imprisonment of St. Paul at Home, seems plainly to have been written during 
its course, or soon after its close. The Gospel must have been still earlier, and that 
? of St, Matthew may be fairly presumed to be still earlier. Other marks may be 

'' I found in Mark x„ and several other passages, — E bitoh. 

I,' , Le Clerc, Diss. lit de Quat. Evang. nrnn. viii. p. 54t t Acts xi. 28. ^ 
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events could liardly, on some or other of the many occasions 
that presented themselves, have missed of doing. 

4. The admonitions* which Christ is represented to have 
given to his followers to save themselves hy dxght, are not 
easily accounted for on the supposition of the prophecy 
being frabricated after the evezit. Either the Christians, 
when the siege approached, did make their escape from 
Jerusalem, or they did not : if they did, they must have 
had the prophecy amongst them : if they did not know of 
any such prediction at the time of the siege, if they did 
not take notice of any such warning, it was an improbable 
fiction, ill a writer publishing his work near to that time, 
(wdiich, on any, even the lowest and most disadvantageous 
supposition, w^as the case with the Gospels no\y in our 
hands,) and addressing his works to Jew^s and to Jewish 
converts, (which Matthew certainly did,) to state that the 
followers of Christ had received admonitions, of which 
they made no use when the occasion arrived, and of which 
experience then recent proved, that those who were most 
concerned to know and regard them were ignorant or neg- 
ligent, Even if the prophecies came to the hands of the 
evangelists through no better vehicle than tradition, it must 
hare been by a tradition which subsisted prior to the event. 
And to suppose that, without any authority wdiatever, with- 
out so much as even any tradition to guide them, they had 
forged these passages, is to impute to them a degree of 
fraud and imposture, from every appearance of which their 
compositions are as far removed as possible. 

5. I think that, if the prophecies had been composed 
after the event, there would have been more specification. 
The names or descriptions of the enemy, the general, the 
emperor, would have been found in them. The designation 
of the time would, have been more determinate, And I am 
fortified in this opinion by observing, that the counter- 
feited prophecies of the Sibylline Oracles, of the twelve 
patriarchs, and, I am inclined to believe, most others of the 

* “ When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that the 
desolation thereof is ni^h. , Then let them which are in Jxidea flee to the moun- 
tains? and let them 'vvlnqh are in. the midst of it depart out; and let not them 
that are in the countries enter thereinto.” Luke xxi. 20, 21. 

When ye shall see Jentsalem compassed ‘with armies, then let them which 
he in Judea flee unto the mountains; let him which is on the housetop not come 
down to take any thing’ out of his house; neither let him Which is in the field 
yetura back to take his clothes.” IMatt. xxiv, 18, 
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kind, are mere transcripts of the historj, moulded into a 
prophetic form. 

It is objected, that the prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem is mixed, or connected, with expressions wliich 
relate to the final judgment of the world ; and so connected 
as to lead an ordinary reader to expect, that these two^ 
events would not be far distant from each other. To which 
I aiisw^er, that the objection does not concern our present 
argument. If our Saviour actually foretold the destruction 
of Jerusalem, it is sufficient ; even although we should 
allow, that the narration of the prophecy had combined 
what had been said by him on kindred subjects, without 
accurately preserving the order, or always noticing the 
transition of the discourse. Q/) ^ 


CHAPTEE IL 

The Morality of the Gospel. 

In stating the morality of the gospel as an argument of 
its truth, I am willing to admit two points ; first, that the 
teaching of morality* was not the primary design of the 
mission ; secondly, that morality, neither in tiie gospel, 
nor in any other hook, can be a subject, properly speaking, 
of discovery. 

If I W'Ore to describe in a very few words the scope of 
CKristianity, as a revelation^-f I should say, that it was to 
influence the conduct of human life, by establishing the 

{^) These admissions are quite needless. In the Gospel of St. Luke the trans- 
ition is very clear; and this may be viewed as fulfilling the purpose of a com- 
mentary on the more strictly verbal report of the discourse in the two other 
Gospels.— Editor. 

* See Supplement E, 

■f Great and inestimably beneficial effects may accrue from the mission of 
Christ, and especially from lus death, which do not belong to Christianity as are- 
velttiUm ; thatis, they might have existed, and they might have been accomplished, 
though we had never, in this life, beeu made acquainted with them. These 
effects may he very extensive; they may be interesting even to other orders of 
intelligent beings. I think it is a general opinion, and one to which I have Jong 
come, that the beneficial effects of Christ’s death extend to tlie whole human 
species. It was the redemption of the world. “He is tlijg propitiation for our 
sinsj and not for ours only, hut for the whole world,” 1 Johnii, 2, Probably 
the future happiness, perhaps the future existence of the species, and more 
gracious terms of acceptance extended to all, might depend upon it, or be pro- 
cured by it. Now these effects, whatever they be, do not belong to Christianity 

d. revelaiion f because they exist with respect to those to whom ii is not 
revealed. 
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proof of a future state of reward and punisliment,(/<) to 
bring life and immortality to light/’ The direct object, 
therefore, of the design is, to supply motives, and not rules ; 
sanctions, and not precepts. And these were what man- 
kind stood most in need of.(0 The members' of civilized 
society can, in all ordinary cases, judge tolerably well how 
they ought to act ; but without a future state, or, which is 
the* same thing, without credited evidence of that state, 
they want a motive to their duty ; they want at least 
strength of motive, sufficient to bear up against the force 
of passion, and the temptation of present advantage. Their 
rules want authority. The most important service that 
can be rendered to human life, and that consequently which, 
one might expect beforehand, would be the great end and 
office of a revelation from God, is to convey to the world 

(/O This statement seems to he very defective. However important a clear 
revelation of a future state, it is by no means tlie only, perhaps hardly the chief, 
object of the gospel, as a Divine revelation. It was a truth already held firmly' 
by the great hi>dy of the Jews, and w'as the ijopular creed even of the idolatrous' 
Gentiles, with the exception of a few Sadducees and free-thinking philosophers. 
Our Lord himself has said, with reference to this very truth, “ If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they he persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead.” Even the very text here quoted does not really hsar the meaning which 
Paley ascribes to it. To abolish death, and bring life and immortality to light, is 
something more than a bare revelation of a future existence. It means clearly 
a Divine provision for a happy existence, incorruptible and glorious. The great 
object of Christianity, as a revelation, is to make known the free grace of God 
in Christ to sinners, and thereby to redeem them from lust, selfishness, and pride, 
to a life^ of holy love and obedience on earth, and then to the full enj.oyment of 
the Divine goodness for ever and ever. It was one essential part of this design, 
to establish men in the belief of a future life. But this truth w'as already taught, 
though less clearly, by Mo$es and the prophets, and widely received ainong’the 
Jewish people, Itwas confirmed and illustrated by the gospel, but not Revealed 
for the first time. The peculiar glor^ of the gospel is, first, that it reveals more 
clearly than ever before, the pardoning mercy of God to sinners, through 'the 
death of the saviour : ** The law was given hy Moses ; but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ,” Secondly, that it exhibits more powerful motives for holy 
obedience to the Divine will r “ The love of Christ coustraineth us,” Herein 
is Jove, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and gave his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another.” Thirdly, that it prescribes a higher and more spiritual obedience; 
“ That we should serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the 
letter.” Fourth^, that it raises the soul into nearer and closer fellowship with 
God himself: For through him we have access by one Spirit unto the Fa,ther.” 
And lastly, that it conveys, to all who believe, a fuller assurance of a blessed 
immortality ; “ Now ia Christ- risen from the dead, and become the firstfriiits of 
them that slejJt.” Knowing that He which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise 
up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with you.” It is clear, therefore, that 
a divine morality is one main object of the message, though not the sole, or 
perhajfs the chief object.— Editor. 

(i) It is true that men in general know their duty far better than they practise 
it. But it is also true, that the practical frequency of sin tends to pervert the 
conscience, and to lower the actufd standard of obligation. Hence gospel pre- 
cepts were almost as necessary as gospel motives, and perhaps take precedence 
of them, in the natural order of exhibition, as the sermon on the mount comes 
earlier than the promises at the last supper, and the full proclamation of mercy 
after the day of Pentecost.— 
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autliorizcd assurances of tbe reality of a future existence, 
*And altliough in iloing this, or by the miiiistry of the 
same person by whom this is done, moral precepts or ex- 
amples, or illustrations of precepts, may be occasionally 
giYen, and be highly valuable, yet still they do not form 
the original purpose of the mission. 

Secondly, Morality, neither in the gospel, nor in any 
other book, can be a subject of discoveiy’', properly so called. 
By which proposition I mean, that there cannot, in morality, 
be any thing similar to what arc called discoveries in natural 
philosophy, in the arts of life, and in some sciences ; as 
the system of the universe, the circulation of the blood, the 
jmlanty of the magnet, the laws of gravitation, alphabetical 
writing, decimal arithmetic, and some other things of the 
same 'sort ; facts, or proofs, or contrivances, before totally 
imknown and unthought of. WhoeveiP, therefore, expects, 
in readingthelSlewTestament, to be struck with discoveries 
in morals, in the manner in which his mind was affected 
when he first came to the knowledge of the discoveries 
aboTe-mentionecl ; or rather, in the manner in which the 
world was affected by them, when they were first pub- 
lished ; expects what, as I apprehend, the nature of the 
subject renders it impossible that he should meet with* 
And the foundation of my opinion is this, that the qualities 
of actions depend entirely upon their effects, which effects 
must all along have been the subject of human expe- 
rience. (A') 

(^} The statement in this paragraph is very defective, and the reason given for 
it at the close* is positively untrue. The moral quality of actions does not 
depend upon their elFects, hut, on the contrary, their real efects depend upon their 
moral quality. To see this plainly, we have only to consider the difference 
between an occasion and a cause. A good action may become an occasion of evil, 
and. an evil action the occasion of good? and the sequence of events is just the 
same, as if, in each case, it had been the cause of what follows. How, then, can 
we distinguish the true effects of ahy action, from those of which it is merely the 
occasion, and which may he of the very opposite character? We cannot possibly 
from the events themselves, and must refer baoJc to the voice of conscience, and 
the moral quality of the action. So far from human experience determining 
the moral nature of human actions by their complex results, we need first to 
learn what ia their moral nature, that we may know what consequences are justly 
ascribed to them, and which are due only to the wickedness that turns food into 
poison, or to that wise providence which educes good from evil. 

Againi there is no reason why there may not be discoveries in morals, as 
in natural philosophy, q’he reason here assigned would prove the very reverse; 
for the effects of moral actions are just as complex and various as those of physical 
causes. Or, if we recur to a sounder view of the true basis of morals, there is 
ho reason why the great law of love should not be as complex in its results, as 
the law of physical gravitation. The physical law is equally simple in its terms 
as the other, and yet the highest powem of mind have been occupied for nearly 
two centuries in, tracing out its results, and, have not yet succeeded in explaining 
them fully. The laws of morality, it is^true, must be always the same in their 
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‘ 'When it is once settled* no matter upon what principle, , 
that to do good is virtue, the rest is ciiteulation. But since 
the calculation cannot be instituted concerning each parti- 
cular action, we establish intermediate rules ; by^ which 
proceeding, the business of morality is much facilitated ; 
for then it is concerning our rules alone that need 
inquire, whether in their tendency they be beneficial ; con- 
ceiving OUT actions, we have only to ask, whether they be 
agreeable to the rules. We refer actions to rules, and rules 
to public happiness. Now, in the formation of these rules, 
there is no place for discovery, properly so called ; but there 
is ample room for the exercise of wisdom, judgment, and 
prudence. (/) 

As I wish to deliver argument rather than panegyric, I 
shall treat of the morality of the gospel, in subjection to 
these observations. And after all, I think it such a 
morality, as, considering from wdiom it came, is most 
extraordinary ; and such as, without allowing some degree 
of reality to the character and pretensions of the religion, 
it is difficult to account for : or, to place the argument a 
little lower in the scale, it is such a morality as completely 
repels the supposition of its being the tradition of a barba- 
rous age or of a barbarous people, of the religion being 
. founded in folly, or of its being the production of craft ; 
and it repels also, in a great degree, the supposition of its 
having been the effusion of an enthusiastic mind. 

The division under which the subject may be most con- 

main Sfibstancfi} but in their application to the various ralations of human life, 
and qf Divine Providence, they open a boundless field for growing discovery. Xbe 
opposite view is the result of a very superficial view, .either of the human con- 
science, ax at the variety and fulness of the precepts in the word of God, It is 
not the nature of the subject, but the too frequent dulness of the conscience, 
through habits of worldiiness and sin, which can render the precepts of the New 
Testamentless striking than discoveries in natural sciences.— £1)1x011. 

(/) The first sentence of this paragraph is perhaps the greatest blot in the whole 
Work. Jt implies a theory of morals as superficial and illogical as it is cold and 
heartless. Actions are to be tested by their consequences, which is untrue f and 
then their consequences are to be calculated, which is impossible. The rest is 
calculation r but what a calculation, for which omniscience is required *, and which, 
even if %ve were omniscient, would require, as its first step, a previous decision 
on the moral quality of the action, that wa may know which of all the events 
that follow are properly assigned to ill The Jews crucified our Dord, and their 
sin led to the redemption of a lost world. Does this make their malice less sinful, 
because the result was so blessed and glorious? Our Saviour spoke the truth, 
and they hated and murdered him on’ account of it. Does this render his faithful 
teaching criminal, because it led to such evil results in almost the whole nation ? 
There never was so short a sentence which contained a mote comprehensive, ox 
a more dangerous error. And, besides, the conclusion does not follow, if the 
premises were just j for what is the use of wisdom, judgnient, and prudence, Init 
to discover and reveal what is unknown and unobserved by the fpoUsh, impru- 
dent, tod injudicious ?—Ei)ixoii. , ' 
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reniently treated, is that of the things taught, and the 

maimer of teaching. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Under the first head, I should willingly, if the limits and 
nature of my work admitted of it, transcribe into this 
chapter the whole of what has been said upon the monihty 
of the gospel, by the author of The Internal Evidence of 
Christianity ; because it perfectly agrees with my own 
opinion, and because it is impossible to say the same things 
so well. This acute observer of human nature, and, as I 
believe, sincere convert to Christianity, appears to me to 
have made out satisfactorily the two following positions, 
namely, 

I. That the gospel omits some qualities, which have 
usually engaged the praises and admiration of mankind, 
but which, in reality, and in their general effects, have been 
prejudicial to human happiness. 

IL That the gospel has brought forward some virtues, 
which possess the highest intrinsic value, but which have 
commonly been overlooked and contemned. 

The first of these propositions he exemplifies in the 
instances of friendship, patriotism, active courage; in the 
sense in which these qualities are usually understood, and 
in the conduct which they often produce. 

The second, in the instances of passive courage of 
endurance of sufferings, jjatience under affronts and injuries, 
humility, irresistance, placability. 

The truth is, there are two opposite descriptions of 
character, under which mankind may generally be classed. 
The one possesses vigour, firmness, resolution ; is daring 
and active, quick in ‘ its sensibilities, jealous of its fame, 
eager in its attachments, inflexible in its purposes, violent 
in its resentments. 

The other, meek, yielding, complying, forgiving; not 
prompt to act, but willing to suffer ; silent and gentle under 
rudeness and insult, suing for reconciliation where others 
would demand satisfaction, giving way to the pushes of 
impudence, conceding and indulgent to the prejudices, the 
wrongheadedness, the intractability of those with whom it 
has to deal. 

The former of these characters is, and ever hath been, 
the favourite of the world* It is the character of great 
men. There is a dignity in it which universally commands 
respect. 
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• Wken it i$ once settledj no matter upon what principle, 
that to do good is virtue, the rest is cal'culatioii. But since 
the calcnlation cannot be instituted concerning each parti- 
cular action, we establish intermediate rules ; by which 
proceeding, the business of morality is much facilitated ; 
for then it is concerning onr rules alone that we need 
inquire, whether in their tendency they be beneficial ; con- 
cerning our actions, ^ye have only to ask, whether they be 
agreeable to the rules. Wo refer actions to rules, and rules 
to public happiness. Now, in the formation of these rules, 
there is no place for discovery, properly so called ; but tliere 
is ample room for the exercise of wisdom, judgment, and 
prudence. (/) 

xis I wish to deliver argument rather than panegyric, I 
shall treat of the morality of the gospel, in subjection to 
these observations. And after all, I think it such a 
morality, as, considering from whom it came, is most 
extraordinary ; and such as, without allowing some degree 
of reality to" the character and pretensions of the religion, 
it is difficult to account for : or, to place the argument a 
little lower in the scale, it is such a morality as completely 
repels the supposition of its being the tradition of a barba- 
rous age or of a barbarous people, of the religion being 
founded in folly, or of its being the production of craft ; 
and it repels also, in a great degree, the supposition of its 
having been the effusion of an enthusiastic mind. 

The division under which the subject may he most con- 

main substance j but in their application to the various relations of human life, 
and of Divine Providence, they open a hounOleas field for growing discovery, Tfie 
opposite view is the result of a very superficial view, .either of the human, con- 
science, or of the variety and fulness of the precepts in the word of God, It is 
not the nature of the subject, but the too freciucnt dulness of the conscience, 
through habits of worldliness and sin, which can render the precepts of the New 
Testament less striking than discoveries in natural scieuces.—EDiTos.. 

<i?) The first sentence of this paragraph isperhaps the greatest blot in the whole 
Work. It implies a theory of morals as superficial and illogical as it is cold and 
heartless. Actions are to be tested by their consequences, which is untrue; and 
then theJr consequences are to be calculated, which is impossible. The rest is 
calculation : but what a calculation, for which omniscience is required ; and which, 
oven if we were omniscient, would require, as its first step, a previous decision 
on the moral quality of the action, that we may know which of all the events 
that follow are properly assigned to it ! The Jews crucified our Lord, and their 
sm led to the redemption of a lost world. Does this make their malice less sinful, 
because the result was so blessed and glorious? Our Saviour spoke the truth, 
and they listed and murdered him on account of it. Does this render his faithful 
h'^acliing criminal, because it led to such evil results in almost the whole nation i 
There never was so short a sentence which contained a more comprehensive, or 
a more dangerous error. And, besides, the conclusion does not follow, if the 
premises were just ; for what is the use of wisdom, judgment, and prudence, \mt 
to discover and reveal what is unknown and unobserved by the fgolish, impru- 
dent, and inju£iicjlous?—Epzroa. . • . , 
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veniently treated, is that of the things taught, and the 

’^^XdM^hefiret head, I should rvillingly, if the limits and 
nature of my work admitted of it, transcribe into tins 
chapter the whole of what has been said upon the morality 
of the srospel, by the author of The Internal hmdence of 
ChrisHmity; because it perfectly agrees with my own 
opinion, and because it is impossible to say the same things 
so well. This acute observer of human nature, and, as I 
believe’ sincere convert to Christianity, appears to me to 
have made out satisfactorily the two following positions, 

llQ.IXltily' 

I that the gospel omits some qualities, which have 
usually engaged the praises and admiration of manlmid, 
but winch, in reality, and in their general effects, have been 
preiudicial to human happiness. 

^ II. That the gospel has brought forward some virtues, 
which possess the highest intrinsic value, but which have < 
coninioiily been, overlooked a.iid coutenixied* ^ 

The first of these propositions he exemplifies in the . 
instances of friendship, patriotism, active courage ; m the 
sense in which these qualities are usually understood, and 
in the conduct which they often produce. _ 

The second, in the instances of passive courage ot 
endurance of sufferings, patience under affronts and injuries, 
humility, ivresistance, placability. . . - j? 

The truth is, there are two opposite descriptions ot 
character, under which mankind may generally be classed. 
The one possesses vigour, firmness, resolution ; is daring 
and active, quick in its sensibilities, jealous of its fame, 
eager in its attachments, inflexible in its purposes, violent 

in its resentments. , . . . . , 

' The other, meek, yielding, complying, forgiving; not 
prompt to act, but willing to suffer ; silent and gentle under 
rudeness and insult, suing for reconciliation where others 
would demand satisfaction, giving way to the pushes oi 
impudence, conceding and indulgent to the prejudices, the 
wronglieiidcducsSj; the? intractability of those with whom it 

has to deal. . i x-* v 

The former of these characters is, and ever hath been, 
the favourite of* the world. It is the character of great 
men. There is a dignity in it which universally commands 
respect* 
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The latter is poor-spirited, tame, and abject. Yet so it 
hath happened, that, with the Founder of Christianity, this 
latter is the subject of his commendation, his precepts, his 
example ; and that the former is so in no part of its cora« 
position. (/») This, and nothing else, is the character 
designed in the following remarkable passages; '‘Eesist 
not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue 
thee at the law, 'and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 

{m) This contrast is very groundless ; and if it were true, would contradict the 
previous remark, since it would be a clear instance of a great moral discovery, 
overlooked by nearly all mankind. Christianity commands and enforces both tlie 
active and passive virtues, and not the latter only. Let us examine tlie statement 
more closely. “ The gospel omits friendship from its catalogue of virtues yet, 
Where is a brighter example of it than in the words, “ Greet Priscilla and Aqnila, 
my helpers in Christ Jesus; who have for my life laid down their own necks ?” 
Whore is the principle more clearly recognised than in the saying of our Lord ■?— 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his lil'e for his friends ; 
ye are my friends, if ye do what I have commanded you," “ It omits patriotism." 

• \VIiat, then, is the meaning of that affecting passage : When he beheld tho city, : 
he wept over it, saying, Oh that thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy 
day, the things that belong to thy peace t" It omits active courage. What means, 
than, the conduct of St. Paul, when he woiild have entered the theatre at Ephesus, 
but the disciples suffered him, not? Or his answer on another occasion ? What 
meanye to weep and to break mine heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, but 
also to dieatderusalem,forthenameoftheLord Jesus." Where couldwe fmd clearer 
marks of active courage than in his words to the Ephesian elders? Acts xx. 22 — 24. 
Where could we meet with greater vigour, firmness, and resolution, than in St, 
Peter, St. Paul, 'and their fellow apostles ? Who more daring and active than he 
who preached the gospel from Jerusalem untp liiyricuni, though in every city 
bonds and afflictions awaited him ? Who could be wore quick in his sonsihilitks 
than th« author of the Epistle to Philemon, and the Second to the Corinthians ; or 
that beloved disciple who leaned on the bosom of the Lord ? Who more eager in 
attachment than Bt. Peter, and who more inflexible in purpose than the uttcrer 
of those words But none of these things move me, neither count I my life dear 
unto me, so that I may finish my course with joy, and the ministry, which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” Violence 
of resentment is the only quality in the list, which is really excluded in the 
moralityoftueNe'w Testament, Again; thequality here mingled with the passive 
virtues of the Christiati, “not prompt to act,” is almo.st a verbal contrast to tho 
apostolic admonition “ not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord." 

There is, in short, a Christian, no less than a worldly heroi.sm. The latter is • 
the Wind activity of pride; the former is the wise activity of xeal and love, 
which have first hurabled themselves to learn the natural corruption of the 
human heart, and thus have begun to repress its false and blind activity, and to 
look up for strength and grace to the Most High. As they approach nearest to 
their full and perfect exhibition, the one proves itself to be devilish, and the other 
manifests itsell* as in our I^ord himself, to be truly Divine. True lieioism and 
true Christian holiness, are one and the same. The heroism of the world is a 
wretched counterfeit : it is only a more gigantic selfishness, covered with a thin 
disguise. 

The real argument to be drawn from this topic, for the Divine wisdom of the 
gospel morality lies in the perfect harmony which it establishes between these 
opposite aspects of real virtxie. It teaches men to be patient of injuries, but 
unweariedly zealous in doing good, even to those-who hata. them. It inculcates a 
profound humility, and yet propounds a view of the dignity of the Christian, 
which appears extravagant to worldly minds : Do ye not know that the saints 
shall j udge the world ?— Know ye not that we shall judge angels “ All things are 
yours j—whether life or death, or things present, or things to come.”— B»xa:oa. - 
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go with liiin twain. Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
whicli despitefnliy use you, and persecute yotu^^ This cer- 
tainly is not common-place morality. It is very original. 
It shows at least (and it is for this purpose we produce it) 
that no two things can he more diiferent than the heroic 
and the Christian character. 

Now^ the author to whom I refer, has not only marked 
this difference more strongly than any preceding writer, 
but has proved, in contradiction to hrst impressions, to 
popular*l)piinon, to the encomiums of orators and poets, 
and even to the suffrages of historians and moralists, that 
the latter character possesses the most of true w^orth, both 
as being most difficult either to be acquired or sustained, 
and ns contributing most to the happiness and tranquillity 
of social life. The state of his argument is as fallows : 

I. If this disposition were universal, the case is clear, the 
world would be a society of friends : whereas, if the other 
disposition were universal, it would produce a scene of 
universal contention. The world could not hold a genera-^ 
tion of such men. 

II. If, what is the fact, the disposition be partial ; if a 
few be actuated b;y it, amongst a multitude who are not ; 
in whatever degree it does prevail, in the same proportion 
it prevents, allays, and terminates quarrels, the great dis- 
turbers of human liappiness, and the great sources of 
human misery, so far as man’s happiness and misery depend, 
upon man. Without this disposition, enmities must not 
'only be frequent, but, once begun, must be eternal ; for 
each retaliation being a fresh injury, and, consequently, 
requiring a fresh sailsfaefioii, no period can be assigned to 

. the reciprocation of affronts, and to the progress of hatred, . 
but that which closes the lives, or at least the intercourse 
of the parties, 

I W'ould only add to these observations, that although 
the former of the two characters above described may be 
occasionally useful j although perhaps, a great general, or 
a great statesman, may be formed by it, and these may be 
instruments of important benefits to mankind, yet is tins 
nothing more than what is true of many qualities which 
are acknowledged to be vicious, Mnm/ is a quality of this 
sort : I know not a stronger stimulus to exertion ; many 
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a scliolar, many an artist> many a soldier^ lias been produced 
by it 5 nevertheless, since in its general effects it is noxious^ 
it is properly condemned^ certainly is not praised, by sober 
moralists. 

It OTs a portion of the same character as , that we are 
defending, or rather of his love of the same character, 
which our Saviour displayed, in his repeated correction of 
the ambition of his disciples; his frequent admonitions, 
that greatness with them was to consist in humility ; his 
censure of that love of distinction, and greediness of supe- 
riority, which the chief persons amongst his eouftrymen 
were wont, on all occasions, great and little, to betrays 
“‘They (the Scribes and Pharisees) love the u]>permost 
rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, and 
greetings in the markets, and to he called of men. Rabbi, 
Babbi. But be not, ye called Babbi : for one is your Master, 
even Christ ; and all ye are brethren. And call no man your 
father upon the earth ; for one is your Father, which is in 
heaven. Neither be ye called masters: for one is your 
Master, even Christ. But he that is greatest among yon 
shall be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be abased ; and he that shall humble himself shall be 
exalted/^ ^ I make no further remark upon these passages 
(because they are, in truth,, only a repetition of the doctrine, 
different expressions of the principle, which we have already 
stated,) except that some of the passages, especially our 
Lord’s advice to the guests at an entertainment, f seem to 
extend the rule to what we call manners ; which was both 
regular in point of consistency, and not so much beneath 
the dignity of our Lord^s mission as may at first sight be 
supposedj'^for bad manners are bad morals. 

It is sufficiently apparent, that the precepts we have 
cited, or rather the disposition which these precepts 
inculcate, relate to personal conduct from personal motives ; 
to cases in which men act from impulse, for themselves, 
and from themselves. When it comes to be considered, 
what is necessary to be done for the sake of the public, 
aird out of a regard to the general welfare, (which consider- 
ation, for the most part, ought exclusively to govern the 
duties of men in public stations,) it comes to a case to 

* Matt, xslU. 6j sec also Mark xii, 38*. Lake 46; xiv. 7 , 
f Luke xiv* 7. 
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Yvliicli the rules do not belong. This distinction is plain ; 
and if it were less so, the consequence would not be much 
felt ; for it is very seldom that, in the intercourse of private 
life, men act with public views. The personal motives, 
from which they do act, the rule regulates. 

The preference of the patient to the heroic character, 
which we have here noticed, and which the reader will hnd 
explained at large in the work to which we have referred 
him, is a peculiarity in the Christian institution, which I 
propose as an argument of wisdom very much beyond 
the situation and natural character of the person who 
delivered it. 

II. A second argmnent, drawn from the morality of the 
New Testament, is the stress which is laid by our Saviour 
upon the regulation of the thoughts. And I place this 
consideration next to the other, because they are con- 
nected* The other related to the malicious passions ; 
this, to, the voluptuous. Together, they comprehend the 
whole character. 

Out of the hemd proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications,” etc, — these are the things which 
defile a man.”* 

Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for 
ye make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, 
but loithin they are full of extortion and excess. — Ye are 
like unto w^hited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, and 
of all uncleanness; even so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity.” t 

And more particularly that strong expression, Whoso- 
ever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” J 

There can be no doubt with any reflecting mind, but 
that the propensities of our nature must be subject to 
regulation ; hut the question is, where the cheek ought to 
be placed, upon the thought, or only upon the action? 
In this question our Saviour, in the texts here quoted, has 
pronounced a decisive judgment. He makes the control 
of thought essential. Internal purity with him is every- 
thing. Now I contend that this is the only discipline 

* Matt. s;v. 19. f Xbld, 25. 27, ■ j im v. 28, 
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wliioli can succeed; in other words, that a moral system 
which prohibits actions, but leaves the thoughts at liberty, 
will be ine-fiPectual, and is therefore unwise. I know not 
how to go about the proof of a point, which depends upon 
experience, and upon a knowledge of the humali constitu- 
tion, better than by citing the judgment of persons, who 
appear to hare given great attention to the subject, and to 
he well qualified to form a true opinion about it. Boerhaave, 
speaking of this very declaration of our Saviour, Whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart,'* and understanding 
it, as we do, to contain an injunction to lay the check upon 
the thoughts, was wont to say, that our Saviour knew 
mankind better than Soerates.** Haller, who has recorded 
this saying of Boerhaave, adds to it the following remarks 
of his own It did not escape the observation of our 
Saviour, that the rejection of any evil thoughts was the 
best defence against vice ; for when a debauched person 
fills his imagination with impure pictures, the licentious 
ideas w^hich he recalls fails not to stimulate his desires 
with a degree of violence which- . he cannot resist. This 
will be followed by gratification, unless some external 
obstaele should prevent him from the commission of a sin 
which he had internally resolved on.** Every moment 
of time,** says our author, ‘"'that is spent in meditations 
upon sin, increases the power of the dangerous object 
which has possessed our imagination.** I suppose these 
refiectious will be generally assented to. 

HI. Thirdly. Had a teacher of morality been asked 
concerning a general principle of conduct, and for a short 
rule of life ; and had lie instructed the person who consulted 
him constantly to refer his actions to wdiat he believed to 
he the will of his Creator, and constantly to have in view 
not his own interest and gratification alone, but the happi- 
ness and comfort of those about him,*’ he would have been 
thought, I doubt not, in any age of the world, and in any, 
even the most improved, state of morals, to have delivered 
a judicious answ^er; because, by the hrst direction, he 
suggested the only motive wdiicb acts steadily and uniformly, 
in sight and out of sight, in familiar occurrences, and 
under pressing temptations ; and in the second he corrected, 

Letters to liis Baugliter 
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wliat, of all tendencies in the human character, stands most 
in need of correction, selfishness, or a contempt of other 
meids conveniency and satisfaction. In estimating the 
value of a moral rule, we are to have regard not only to the 
particular duty, but the general spirit ; not only to what it 
directs us to do, but to the character which a compliance 
with its direction is likely to form in us. So, in the 
present instance, the rule here recited will never ‘fail to 
make him who obeys it coiuiderate, not only of the rights, 
but of the feelings of other men, bodily and mental, in 
great matters and in small ; of the ease, the accommoda- 
tion, the self-complacency of all with whom he has any 
concern, especially of all who are in his power,, or depen- 
dent upon his will. 

Now what, in the most apjdauded philosopher of the 
most enlightened age of the world, would have been deemed 
worthy of his wdsdoin, and of his character, to say, our 
Saviour hath said, and upon just such an occasion as that 
which we have feigned. 

“ Then one of them, which wms a lawyer, asked him a 
question, tempting him, and saying. Master, which is the 
great commandment in the law? Jesus said unto him, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. ■ This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt Jove thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets/^ ^ 

The second precept occurs in St. Matthew (xix. 16) 
on another occasion similar to this ; and both of them, on 
a third similar occasion, in Luke (x. 27). In these two 
latter instances, the question proposed was, “ What shall I 
•do to inherit eternal life?’’ 

Upon all these occasions, I consider the words of our 
Saviour as expressing precisely the same thing as wliat 
I have put in the mouth of the moral philosopher. Nor 
do I think that it detracts much from the merit of the 
answer, that these precepts arc extant in the Mosaic code : 
for his laying his finger, if I may so say, upon these pre- 
cepts ; his drawing them out from the rest of that volumi- 
nous institution ,* his stating of them, not , simply among 

* Matt xxii. S5—40* 
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the number, but as the greatest and the sum of all the 
others ; in a word, Ms proposing of them to his hearers for 
their rule and principle, was our Saviour’s own.^?^) 

And what our Saviour had said upon the subject, 
appears to me to have fixed the sentiment amongst his 
followers. 

St, Paul has it expressly : If there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself * and again. 
For all the law is fullilled in one word, even in this ; 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” f 

St. John, in like manner ; This commandment have 
w^e from him, That he who loveth God love his brother 
also.”$ 

Bt. Peter, not very diiferently : “ Seeing ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit unto 
unfeigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one another 
with a pure heart fervently,” § 

And it is so well known as to require no citations to 
verify it, that this love, or charity, or, in other words, 
regard to the welfare of others, runs in vaiious forms 
through all the preceptive parts of the apostolic writings. 
It is the theme of all their exhortations, that with which 
their morality begins and ends, from which all their details 
and enumeration set out, and into which they return, 

, And that this temper, for some time at least, descended 
in its purity to succeeding Christians, is attested by one 
of the earliest and best of the remaining writings of the 
apostolic fathers, the epistle of the Roman Clement* The 
meekness of the Christian character reigns throughout the 
whole of that excellent piece. The occasion called for it. 
It was to compose the dissensions of the church of Corinth. 
And the venerable hearer of the apostles does not fall short, 

In St. Liilve, the words aro not spoken by onr Saviour, but by the lawyer 
who questioned him. And, indeed,' the first and groat commandment 1ms a 
marked promineiice^ even in the \m of Mosea itaelf. Henee, although the 
remark is substantially just, it seems hardly to recognise so fully as truth 
n'quires, the excellency of the law, as an earlier revelation from God. The wis- 
dom of our Saviour, as a Divine teacher of morality, was seen In reclaiiniug that 
law from the corrupt glosses of the Pharisees, and unfolding the real spirit of its 
preeepis. nut there were, probably, some few among the Jews thejnsfilvea, who 
could discern, from the Old Testament alone, the excellency and eminence of 
these two great commandments, and who are declared, on this account, to be 
**not far from the kingdom of God.’* See Mark xH. 32— Jt.—BniTOU. 

* Bom. xiii. 9. t Gal. v, 14, J 1 John iv. 21. § 1 Pet. h 22. 
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m the display of this principle, of the finest passages of 
their writings. He calls to the remembrance of the Corin- 
thian church its former character, in which ye were all of 
you/’ he tells them, ‘‘humble-minded, not boasting of any 
thing, desiring rather to be subject than to goyern, to give 
than to receive, being content with the portion God had 
dispensed to you, and hearkening diligently to his word ; 
ye were enlarged in your bowels, having his sufferings 
always before your eyes. Ye contended day and night for 
the whole brotherhood, that with compassion and a good 
conscience the number of his elect might be saved. Ye 
were sincere, and without offence, towards each other. Ye 
bewailed every one his neighbour’s sins, esteeming their 
defects your own.’’* His prayer for them was for the 
return of peace, long-suffering, and patience.” f And 
his advice to those who might have been the occasion of 
difference in the society, is conceived in the true spirit, and 
with a perfect knowledge, of the Christian character: 

Wlio is there among you that is generous ? who that is 
compassionate ? who that has any charity ? Let him say, 
If this sedition, this contention, and these schisms, be upon 
my account, I am ready to depart, to go away whitherso- 
tner ye please, and do whatsoever ye sliall command me; 
only let the flock of Christ be in peace with the elders who 
are set over it. He that shall do this shall get to himself 
a very great honour in the Lord ; and there is no place but 
what will be ready to receive him ; for the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. These things they, who 
have their conversation towards God, not to be repented of, 
both have .done, and will always be ready to do.” J 
"Ais sacred principle, this earnest recommendation of 
forbearance, lenity, and forgiveness, mixes with all the 
writings of that age. There are more quotations in the 
apostolical fathers, of texts which relate to these points, 
than of any other. Christ’s sayings had struck them, 
‘‘ Not rendering,” said Poly carp, the disciple of John, 
“evil for evil, or railing for railing, or striking for striking, 
or cursing for cursing.” § Again, speaking of some whose 
behaviour had given great offence, “ Be ye moderate,” says 

* Pip. Cleui. Eom. c. 2 \ Abp. Wake’s Translation, 
t c. S.'i. I Ibid. e. 5i. 

§ Pol. lip. ad Pliil. c. 2. 
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he, oil this oecasioii, aiiii look not iiymn such as enemies, 
but cull tiiem liaek as suffering and erring members, tiiat 
¥6 .sate your whole bodj.’^ . 

'■ ye. iiiihl at their anger,* ^ ' saith Ignatius,' the com-, 
jumion of IMyearp, ‘‘ inimbfe at their boastings ; to tlieir 
blas|>liesnies return your prayers, to tht-ir error your firm- 

■ nm hi".the:.fa!th ; when, they lu’e'tnaiel, bo -ye' gentle.^ not ■■■ 
eudeavonring to imitate their ways ; let us h<i their brethren 
in all, kisidness ansi inoderatkm s but let us be followers of 
the Lord ; for who was I'ver mon‘ unjustly used, more 

, 'destitute, more'' despisedr’' ■ 

IV, A fourth quality by whk*ii flie morality of the 
gos|iel is distinguished, is liie exedusiem of regard to fame 
m hI ’ 're|uitat kuii 

Talu; h<!cd that ye do not your alms ludVinj men, to be 
seen of tliem t.otliemise.ye'have iKi'i'eward of your Father '. 
wdueli 'Ts in h.ea¥en/*'t ' ■ 

; *^AV.Iieu thou p.rayeBt, ei'j.ten' and when 

tiiO'U ■ Inist 'Shut the door, pray to th)y Father which is, iii' 
secret,; and thy Father whicli seeth in, .secret .shull rew'ard 
' thee openly,** J ' 

And the rule, by parity' of reasoB, is extended to ail ' 
other virtu'irs. ■’ 

I do not think that, either in these or in any other 

■ passage .';df ■ the. : 'Mew; Testament,' The pursuit . of '. feme ,' is 
stated as a vice *, it is only said that an action, to be 
virtuous, must be imlepeiidcat of it. I would also observe, 

.|t,; is:^.;uot'' publieily^, hut^vostentatioib' ^w^ich is. ^ pro- '. 
y'wot the-: mode,; hut : the ' mo \aeti<m, ' 

is regulated. A good imoi will prefer that mode^ as 
■wdl::"as dho^e; ol'yeets ' oi his- lieneficenee, liy' 'which he can ; 
prodiu^eAhe :,g!’eatefet ridect ; 'and tlic, 'view- of Vhis purpose ■ 
■dictate, soineii'hies' publicatiBii, 'and sometimes conceal- 
■t]u3 other. ' .ma}-- bo ; 'the : m()(h .of 
th'e..:ciKl; lo-'hc' promoted.' by it ■ 
IVoni-^idiie;;, 'the peputatiou 

■feuits' and' 'advantage ■ of;-; tlmt , 'reputa-: 

■ nnist;'he;: simi;: 'out,:or, 'hi. w'hatever pro- 
.the ■iictio,:i,i.''ii'f;that 'proportimii fails ■ 

regard to human opinion, is a dif- 

. * m. Ep, ad. Phil. £!. 11. t vL 1. | tbid. vi. 6. 




ference, not so much in the duties to which the teachers of 
virtue would persuade mankind, as in the manner 
topics of persuasion. And in this view the difference is 
threat. When we set about to give advice, our lectures are 
hill of the advantages of character, of the regard that is 
due to appearances and to opinion; of what the world, 
especially of what the good or great, will think and say ; of 
the value of public esteem, and of the qualities by which 
men acquire it. Widely different from this w^as our Sa- 
viour’s instruction; and the diixerencc was founded upon 
the best reasons. For, however the care of reputation, the 
authority of public opinion, or even of the opinion of good 
nicn, the satisfaction of being well received and w'ell 
thought of, the benefit of being known and distinguished, 
are topics to which we are fain to have recourse in 
exhortations ; the true virtue is that which discards these 
considerations absolutely, and wdiich retires from them all 
to the single internar purpose of pleasing God. This at 
least was the virtue which our Saviour taught. And in 
teaching this, he not only confined the views of his 
followers to the proper measure and principle of human 
duty, but acted in consistency with his office as a monitor 
from heaven. 


Next to what our Saviour taught, may be considered 
the manner of his teaching ; which was extremely peculiar, 
yet, I think, precisely adapted to the peculiarity of his 
character and situation. His lessons did not consist 
disquisitions : of any thing like moral essays, or 
sermons, or like set treatises upon the several points 
which he mentioned. When he delivered a precept, it 
was seldom that he added any proof or argument ; 
more seldom that he 'aocompanied it with what all pre- 
cepts require, limitations and distinctions. His instructions 
WT^re conceived in short, emphatic, sententious rules, in occa- 
sional reflections, or in round maxims. I do not think thj 
this was a natural, or would have been a proper method 
a philosopher or a moralist ; or that it is a method which 
can be successfully imitated by us. But I contend that it 
was suitable to the character wdiich Christ assumed, and i 
the situation in which, as a teacher, he was „pkc^,. B 
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himself as a messenger from God, lie put the 
what he taught u})on authority.’*' In the choice, 
t imrefore, of his mode of teaching, tlie purpose by him to 
he emisolted was impression; because conviction, which 
forms the principal end of our discourses, was to arise in 
Gic miruls of hk followers from a different source— from 
lii'ir respe(;t to liis person and authority. Now, for the 
|.mr]H)se of impression singly and exclusively, (I repeat 
ff.gain, that \v<^ are not liere to consider the cuiiviiicing of 
the understanding,) I know nothijig which \vould have so 
::^reat ffjrce as strong ponderous maxims, frequently urged, 
and frequent ij brongljt hack to the thoughts of the hearers. 

1 know niitliing that could in this vicAV (te said better than 
“ Do inito others as ye would that others^ should do unto 
youf ‘‘ Thou shuU love the Lord thy God;” tins is the 
tirst and great coaimandmeiit ; and the second is like unto it, 
“ 'riiou siiult kn'c thy neighbour as thyself.” It must also 
hi' remembered t.iifit our Lord’s ininistry, upon the suppo- 
sition either of one year or three, compared with his work, 
was of sliort duration ; that, w'ithiu this time, he liad many 
places to visit, various audiences to address; that his person 
was generally besieged by crow*ds of followers ; that he was 
sometimes driven away from the place where he was teach- 
iug i)y persecution, and at other times thought fit to with- 
draw himself from the commotions of the populace. Under 
these circumstances, nothing appears to have been so 
practicable or likely to he so effica<uons, as leaving, where%^er 
ise came, concise lessons of duty. These circumstances at 
If'ast show the necessity he was under of comprising what 
he ilelivered within a small compass. In particular, his 
.'jcniHut upon the mount ought always to bo considered 
with a %lew to these observations. The qiuistion is not 
whether a fuller, a more accurate, a more systematic, or a 
itH»rr argumentative dis<‘oiuse upon morals might not have 
tevn innuKumied ; but whether more could Imvc been said 
in tilt* same room, better adapt.eei to the exigencde.s of the 
fiearer^s or calcmlated tor tlie purpose of hupres- 

f (o) Seem in this light, it has always appeared to urn to 

unto yon, Ee«^;isEt, not tnii,: 

a eiiiistlfun aOvol'ate. ModtTTi; 
Tiuire.aj-fitmatif;. andvarimiriep-^: 
how vary Tar tht‘y cdrae siiott 
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be admirable. Dr. Lardner thoiiglit that this diseonrs’e 
was made up ot what Christ had said at dian’ent times 
and on difjrln-eiit occasions, sevxn’ai of which occasions are 
iioticed in St. Luke’s narrative. I can perceive no reason 
ior this opinion. I believe that our Lord delivered this 
diseoiirse at one time and place, in the manner related by 
bt. Matthew, and that he I’epeated the same rules and 
maxiins at diderent times, as opportunitj^ or occasion 
suggested; that they were often in his mouth, and ivere 
repeated to chftereiit audiences, ami in various conversations. 

It IS incidental to this mode of moral instruction, which 
ipcecds not by proof but upon authority, not hy disquisi- 
tioii but by precept, that the rules will be conceived in 
absolute terms, leaving tlie application, and the distinctions 
that attend it, to the reason of the hearer. It is likewise 
to be expected that they will he delivered in terms bv so 
much the more forcible and energetic, as they have to 
encounter natural or general propensities. It is further 
also to be remarked, that many of those strong instances, 
which appear m our Loi-d’s sermon, such as, “ Whosoever 

also; “If any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also “ Whosoever 
shall thee to go a mile, go with him twain ■” 

tliough they appear in the form of specific precepts, are 
intended as descriptive of disposition and cLracter. A 

cunsequonces, is indeed to strain at a gnat and sValta- .a eamef "f 

j.ii»Virrir;jrtL""„s^r^^^^^ f- the ^t 

book of Matthew was one of the lessons It chapter of the 

surprise, not to say uneasiness that I 

the Sermon on the Slounrb^ to this continuation of 

” breathedthrouf-h every sentence the manifestly 

caution ; hut niy heart Thrilled at’the shnolp %in)crites, the necessary : 

Tespecting the (goodness and care of Gnd sen.se's 

indeed astonished at the simpjiciiy l,ea m creamres. 1 was 

with for Gwl and love tJ man! ^ WJmt f 

could nut rest till 1 had read wore of t hk umii o., . \ ^ ** ‘I * that 1 

TAMimed to relish it, a^l morJ S 

chapter; and shortly after, when I irot T)ossessffvn\n’'^'^i\j ^ to read that 

the hrsl portion to which I leferrod.^ 1 searcdv t'lv 

dfcvouml the contents of this hlessiu? hnni* t eagerness r 

»d ir,awd for m, 
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specific compliance with the precepts would be^ of little 
value, but tbe disposition wliicli tliey inculcate is of the 
highest^ He wlio should content himself with waiting for 
the oceasifjn, and with literally observing the rule when 
the cecasion offered, would do nothing, or W'orse than 
nothing ; but he who considers the cliaracter and disposi- 
tion which is berebj’ inculcated, and places that disposition 
before him as tlic model to which he should bring his 
own, takes, ]H‘rha].)s, the best possible method of improving 
the btaievoleuce, and of calming and rectifying tlie vices of 
■his.tcnnper. 

If it ha said that this disposition is nrmttainabic, I 
answer, so is all perfection : ought therefore a monihst to 
reeomiriend ioiperfection ? One excellency, howtnei, of 
our ^Mvionr^s rules is, tliat the^yare either neve i nn^tahen, 
or nevt?r so mistaken as to do hai*m. I euiild it ign a 
htnnlred eases, in which tdm^ littu^ application ot the uile, 

of doing to others as, we wxmld that others should do 
imto us/' might mislead us ; but I never yet met with the 
man who was aetnally iniskal by it. Notwithstanding that 
our Lord bade his not to resist evil, and to 

forgive the enemy who shouhl trespass against them, not 
tin seven times, but till seventy times seven, the Christian 
world has liitlKirto sull’ered little by too much placability or 
forbearance. I w’ouid repeat once more, what has already 
been twice remarked, that these rules were designed to 
regulate personal conduct from personal motives, and for 
this purpose alone, 

I think that these observations will assist us greatly in 
placing our Savio\u*’s conduct, as a moral teacher, in a 
proper point of view ; especially when it is considered, that 
to deliver moral disquisitions w^as no part of his design, — to 
teach morality at nil was only a subordinate part of it; his 
great business being to supply, what was much more 
%vanang lliati IcsstJus of tinn'ality, stronger moral sanctions, 
and clearer assurances of a future judgment.^ 

« SojneiaM’<’art.nmrjh(Ji? rt/b'jrlmjh oiv hj Ute books whiuk jm)fc.ss to 

try • ft'iu, nuuuff ioi“ tviTv andoornrrenfsc tliatnuiy 

arify. ‘r.}st!’i, wsy rhoy,- is to niiidor n ieviikitiou perfect, especiriUy one 

W'bn'h b-'r its ojfjcut the lej'uiiUuui of luiuiat!! coJuUu’t. Novr, how prolix, and 
yet iKuv ineoiupbrte jusd nnavaiiinjt suich an uUeinpt iijiiKt have boei), is proved 
ny one innidde siXJivnjde; •* '.rhe .Uindou find Mnhsiilman relifjionrt arc institutes 
ot iiiivjj jaw, ri'ijiiJaiisijfT the wiiuiu-st ^lueHlinns Jioth of projierty and of ail ques • 
lions whioh rouic unde? the eognixauct* of the inagistnuu. And to what loii^qh 
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Tiie pai'ables of the New Testament are, many of them 
such as would have done honour to any book in the world • 
I do not mean in style and diction, but in the choice of 
the subjects, in the structure of the narrative, in the ant- 
iiess, propriety, and force of the circumstances woven into 
them; and in some,' as that of the Good Samaritan, the 
l rodi|pl Son, tlie Pharisee and the Publican, in an union 
of pathos and_ simplicitjv which, in the best productions 
ot human genius, is the fruit only of a much-exercised and 
welhcultiva ted judgment. 

The hordes Prayer, for a succession of solemn thoughts, 
tor fixing the attention upon a few great points, for suit- 
ab eiiess to every condition, for sufliciency, for conciseness 
iwthout obscunty, tor the weight and real importance 
ot Its petitions, is without an equal or a rival 
_ From whence did these come? Whence had this man 
his wisdom ? Was our Saviour, in fact, a well-instructed 
o'"' ’'«P';®sented to us as an illiterate 

* a some early Christians of 

te and education composed these pieces and ascribed 
them to Christ? Beside all other incredibilities in this 
account, I answer with Dr. Jortin, that they ernld not 
do It. Noepecmlens of composition, which the Christians 
of the first century have left us, authorize us to believe 
that they were equal to the task. And how little qualified 
the Jews the countrymen and companions of Christ, were 
to assist him m the undertaking, may be judged of from 

Sri -“f writings of theirs which viere“ the nearest 

to tlnit a°e, llie whole collection of the Talmud is one 

left (hrBinr ’ whenever they 

left (he Bible ; and how little capable they were of furnish- 
ing out such lessons as Christ delivered. 

But there is still another view, in which our Lord’s 
discourses deserve to be considered; and that is, in their 
character— not m wlmt they did, but in what 

following 

leflcttious appear to me to possess some weight : 

fi-mn an nno" d,rte"ff Iicgim, may hit unUerstood 

pspfciable authority, that not Sf/inn ^ rcreived from the moa 

faav., ton 2;„ 


mSSiSi 
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jio particular description of tlie invisible 
The future happiness of the good, and the misery 
bad, which is all w^e want to be assured of, is 
directly ami positively affirmed, and is represented by 
metaphors and comparisons, which were plainly intended 
as metaphors and comparisons, and as nothing more. As 
to the rest, a solemn reserve is niaintaitied. The question 
eoneerning the woman who had been married to seven 
brothers, the resurrection whose wife shall she be ? 
\vas of a nature calculated to have drawn from Christ a more 
(ircuinstantial accoinit of the state of the litiman species in 
their future existence. He cut short, howeveiy the inquiry 
by an answer, which at once rebuked intruding curiosity, 
and was agrceahle to the best apprehensions ive are able 
to form upon the subject, namdy, that they who are 
aeeouiitcd worthy of that resurrection, shall be as the 
angels of God in heaven, I lay a stress upon this reserve, 
because it repels the suspicion of enthusiasm ; for en- 
thusiasm is wont to expatiate upon the condition of the 
departed above all other subjects, and with a wiki parti- 
eiilarity. It is moreover a topic which is always listened 
to with greediness. The teiicher, therefore, whose principal 
purpose is to draw upon himself attention, is sure to be 
full of it. The Koran of Mahomet is half made up of it. 

11. Our Lord enjoined no austerities. He not only 
enjoined none as absolute duties, but he recommended 
none as carrying men to a higher degree of Divine favour. 
Place Christianity, in this respect, by the side of all insti- 
tutions which have been founded in the fanaticism, either 
of their author, or of his first followers ; or rather com- 
pare, in this respect, Christianity as it came from Christ, 
with the same religion after it fell into other hands ; with 
the extravagant merit very soon ascribed to celibacy, 
solitude, voliuUary poverty j with ihe rigours of an ascetfe, 
and tiic v<nvs of a nmuastie lifo ; the hair shirt, the watclv 
ings, the midnight prayers, the obmutescenee, the gloom 
a ul morthh'efioii uf religious orders, and of those who 
aspired to religious perfeetimu 

Hi. fhir Hiiviour uttered no imjiassioned devotion, 
*'i1iere was no heat in his fsiety, or in the language in which 
ln‘ ex])ressed It; no vehement or rapturous ejaculations, 
no violent urgeuey, in Ins prayers. The Lord’s Prayer is 
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a model of calm devotion. His words in the garden are 
iinafiected expressions, of a deep, indeed, but sober piety* 
He never appears to have ’been worked up into anything 
like that elation, or that emotion of spirits, which is occa- 
sionally observed in most of those, to wdiom the name 
enthusiast can in any degree be applied. I feel a respect 
for Methodists, because I believe that there is to be found 
amongst them much sincere piety, and availing, though 
not ahvays well-informed, Christianity ; yet I never attended 
a meeting of theirs but I came away with the reflection, 
how different what I heard was from what I read 1 I do 
not mean in doctrine, with which at present I have no 
concern, but in manner ; how different from the calmness, 
the sobriety, the good sense, and, I may add, the strength 
and authority of our Lord’s discourses 1 (j>) 

IV. It is very usual with tlie human mind, to substitute 
forwardness and fervency in a particular cause, for the 
merit of general and regular morality ; and it is natural 
and politic also, in the leader of a sect or party, to encou- 
rage such a disposition in his followers. Christ did not 
overlook this turn of thought ; yet, though avowedly plac- 
ing himself at the head of a new institution, he notices it 
only to condemn it. “ Not every one that saitli unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he that doeth the wdii of my Father which is in heaven. 
Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy name have cast 
out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful 


ip] Thererimrk heiV seems a iowering of Christ! fin faith ani;! practice tonieel 
the taste of a very colvl aud lil'eiess age of the cliurch. Compare those words oft 
the apostle respecting our Lord’s dev<aion, ” Who in the day s of his flesh— offered 
up prayers and supplicutions with strong crying and tears unto Him that 
able to savehim from death.” Or those of Sti Luke: “ Andbeiiig in an agony 
prayed the more eaniestiy ; and his sweat was as it w'ere great drops of blocid faU- 
ing down to the grouttd.” Our Saviourdtrf utter impassioned devotion. I'liere wm' 
fervour in his piety, vehement ejaculation and violent urgency in his prayers. The 
description here given of the agony in the garden reverses all its actual* features. 
Not coolness and sobriety, Jnit inten.se feeling, deep emotion, and vehement 
eurnestness, arc the characters most conspicuous in the whole narrative. But 
tiien, on the other hanii, ohr Lord’s deepest emotions ■were either veiled in solitary 
Tetiteinem, or in the presence of three, at the most of t\velve disciples only. 
Calmness, authority, and a quiet dignity, are the features which mark all his 
j)uhlic iuteremirse with men. EVen in Ms intense emotion, there is a Divine 
calninefis, which separates it widely froni mere animal excitement. The ■writer 
himself, and the early hi ethodists to whom he alludes, would be likely to deviate, 
in un opposite way, from this Divine pattern. To “ calmness, sobriety, and good 
sense” ■we must add earnestness, fervour, and even a, holy vehemence, and then 
only shall we approach to the standard of spiritual devotion that is set before n» 
in the gospel history.— Eni'roji. 
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works ? Aiul tlieix will I profess uixito them, I never knew 
you ; depart from me, ye that work iniqidtAj'' So far 
was the Author of Christianity from courting the attach- 
ment of his fidlowers by mj sacrifice of principle, or by 
a condescension to the errors ivhich even zeal in his service 
might have ixispired ! This was a proof both of sincerity 
imd judgment, 

V. fifthly, did he MI in with Aany of The depraved 
fashions of his country, or with the natmM bias of his own 
education. Bred up a Jew, under a religion extremely 
t(*cl jiii{?ai,, in an age and amoiagst a people more tenacious 
of the cereuKmic'S tiiau of any otlier part of that religion, 
lie delivered tm instuntion, containing less of ritual, and 
timt more rini|de, than is to be found in any religion which 
ever prevailecl aYuongst niankind. We have known, I do 
fillow, examples of an enthusiasm, whicii has swc|:>t away all 
cxtenial ortiinances before it. But this spirit certainly did 
not dictate our *Sariouris conduct, either in his treatment 
of the religion of his country, or in the formation of his 
own institution. In both, he displayed the soundness and 
moderation of his judgment. He censured an overstrained 
scrupulousness, or perhaps an aftectation of scru])ulousness, 
about the Sabbath: but how did he censure it? not by 
condemning or decrying t,he institution itself, but by 
declaring tixat the Sabbath w^as made for man, not man 
lor the Sabbath that is to say, that the Sabbath was to 
be subordinate to its purpose,* and that that purpose was 
the real good of those wIkj were the subjects of the law. 
The same cmiceraing the nicety of some of the Pharisees, 
ill paying tithes (J the most trilling articles, accompanied 
with a neglect of justice, fideliry, and mercy. He finds 
fault witii them for misplacing tlioir anxiety. He does not 
speak disrespectfully of tlie law of tithes, nor of their 
(iliscrvance of it ; but he assigns to each class of duties its 
jnpper ^lati(>n in the scale of mor;d impm^tance. All this 
might be cxpecled perhaps from a wcdl-iuHtructed, cool, 
and judicious pbilosoplKu*, Imt was not to be looked for from 
an illiterate Jew; certainly not from an impetuous cnthusijist. 

could be more (piibhling than were the 
expositions of the Jewish, doctors; at- that' 
so puerile as their clistinctions. Their 
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evasion of the iifth commandment, their exposition of the 
law of oaths, are specimens of the l>acl taste in morals 
which then prevailed. Whereas, in a iiuinerous collection 
of our Saviour’s apophthegms, many of them referring to 
sundry precepts of the Jewish law, there is not to be found 
one example of sophistry, or of false subtiltj^ or of anything 
approaching thereunto. 

VIL Tiie national temper of the Jews was intolerant, 
narrow-minded, and excluding. lu Jesus, on the cou- 
trary, whether we regard his lessons or his example, we 
see not only benevolence, but benevolence the roost enlarged 
and comprehensive. In the parable of the good Samaritan, 
the very point of the story is, that the person relieved by 
him was the national and religious enemy of his bene- 
factor. Our Lord declared the equity of the Divine 
administration, when he told the Jews, (what, probably, 
they Were surprised to hear,) That many shall come 
from the cast and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. But the 
children of the kingdom shall be east out into outer dark- 
ness.”^* His reproof of the hasty zeal of his disciples, 
wdio would needs call down fire from heaven to revenge an 
affront put upon their Piaster, shows the lenity of his 
character, and of his religion ; and his oj)inion of the 
manner iu -wliich the most unreasonable opponents ought to 
be treated, or nt least of the manner in which they 
ought not to be treated. The terms in which liis rebuke 
was conveyed, deserve to be noticed-—'^ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.” f 

VIIL Lastly, Amongst the negative qualities of our 
religion, as it came out of the hands of its Founder and 
his apostles, we may reckon its complete abstraction from 
all views eitlier of ecclesiastical or civil policy ; or, to meet 
a language much in fashion with some men, from the 
politics either of priests or statesmen. Christ’s declaration, 
that his kingdom w^as not of this world,” recorded by 
St.John; his evasion of the question, whether.it was 
layvfui or not to give tribute unto Coesar, mentioned by the 
three other evangelists ; his reply to an application that 
was made, to him, to interpose his authority in a question 
of property ; “ Man, who made me a judge or a divider 

* Matt. •viij. IL t L«ke ix, S5. 
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over yoti'r* nscribed to him hy St. Luke ; his declining to 
exercise theolHce of a eriininal judge in the case of the woman 
taken in adultery, as related by »John ; are all intelligible 
signifieatkms of oiiv Saviour's sentiments upon this head. 
And with res|K*et to in the usual sense of that 

wonl, or diBCiissions eiumeiaiin^ forms of govern« 

meut , (.'hrisdaiiity declines every question upon the subject. 
Whilst iHditiciaiis are disputing about monarchies, 
aribtoeracicsj and re|>uhiics, the gospel is alike applicable, 
useful, and hieiidly to them all,* inasmuch as,— ist, it 
Unuk to iiinke men virtuous, and as it is easier to govern 
gooil men lliau bad men under any constitution as, 
2ndiy, it states ohe< lienee to government in ordinary cases, 
to ]iot menily a .siibiiiission to force, but a duty of con- 
.stneace;~-as, drfliy, it induces a disposition favourable, to 
public tranquillity, a Uhristiaifs chief care being to pass 
(|uictly througli this world to a better ; — as, 4tbly, it prays 
for emnmunities, imd for the governors of communities, of 
whatever description or denomination they be, with a 
solicitude and fervency proportioned to the iniluence which 
they possess upon human Inippiness. All which, in my 
opinion, is just as it should be. Had there been more ti> 
be found in Scripture of a political nature, or convertible 
to political purposes, the worst use would liave been made 
of it, on whichever side it seemed to lie. 

Wlien, therefore, we consider Christ as a moral teacher, 
(remembering that this was only a secondary part of his 
odicc ; aiul that morality, l>y the nature of tlie subject, 
does not admit of discovery, properly so called ;) — when 
we consider cither what he taught, or what he did iK)r. 
teach, either tliC sidistancc or tlunnauner of his instruction r 
Ins |)referejiee id* solid to popular virtues, of a cliaracter 
which is oommoiiiy despised to a character %vhich is 
universally extolled ; his placing, in our licentious vices, 
the check in the right iiiace, nauie'iy, upon tlie though is ; 
his collecting of Iminau iluty into two well-devised rules, 
Ms rcqictition of these rules, the stn^ss iic laid upon them, 
especially in compurison with pfjsitive duties, and his lixiiig 
thereby the sentiments of his followers; his exclusion of 
ail regard to rejmtiition in our devotion and alnis, and, by 
parity of OT.Hon, in our other virtues when we consider 
.that ids inslructions were delivered in a funn cuicuiated for 



impression, the precise purpose in his situation to be con- 
sulted ; Jind that they were illustrated by parables, the 
choice and structure of wdiich %vould have been admired 
in any composition whatever when we observe him 
free from the usual symptoms of enthusiasm, heat and 
vehemence in devotion, austerity in institutions, and a 
wild particularity in the description of a future state ; free 
also from the depravities of his age and country ; without 
superstition amongst the most superstitious of men, yet 
not decrying positive distinctions or external observances, 
but soberly calling them to the principle of their establish- 
ment, and to their place in the scale of human duties ; 
without sophistry or trifling, amidst teachers remarkable 
for nothing so much as frivolous subtleties and cpiibbling 
expositions ; candid and liberal in his judgment of the 
rest of mankind, although belonging to a people who 
afl’ected a separate claim to Divine favoui’, and in conse- 
quence of that opinion, prone to uncharitableness, partialit}', 
and restriction j— when we And, in his religion, no scheme 
of building up a hierarchy, or of ministering to the view's 
of human governments ; — in a word, when we compare 
Christianity, as it came from its Author, either with other 
religions, or with itself in other hands, the most reluctant 
understanding will be induced to acknowledge the probity, 
I think also, the good sense, of those to whom it owes its 
origin ; and that some regard is due to the testimony of 
such men, wdien they declare their knowledge that the 
religion proceeded from God ; and wdien they appeal, for 
the truth of their assertion, to miracles which they wrought, 
or Which they saw. 

Perhaps the qualities which we observe in the religion 
may be thought to prove something more. They would 
have been extraordinary, had the religion came from any 
person ;; from the person from whom it did come, they are 
exceedingly so. What was Jesus in external appearance ? 
A Jewish peasant, the son of a carpenter, living with his 
father and mother in a remote province of Palestine until 
the time that he produced himself in his public character, 
lie had no master to instruct or prompt him ; he had read 
no books but the works of Moses and the prophets ; he 
had visited no polished cities ; he had received no lessons 
from Socrates or Plato— nothing to form in him a taste or 
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jiHlgmeat different from that of the vest of his conntrjmeiii 
and of persons of the same rank of life with himseif. Sup^- 
posiiig it to be tnie^ which it is not, that all ins points of 
morality might be picked out of Greek and Eoman 
writings, they were writings which he had never seen. 
vSupposing them to be no more than what some or other 
had taught in various times and places, he could not collect 
them together, 

Wlio were liis coadjutors in the undertaking?— the per- 
sons into whose hands the religion came after his deatli. 
A few fishermen upon the lake of Tiberias, persons just as 
unciiucated, and for the purpose of frainiiig rules of 
morality, as inipromishig as hiimseiiV Suppose the missioii 
to he real, all this is accounted for j the unsuitableness of 
the authors to tluv production, of the clmimdei^ the 
undertaking, no longer surprises us : but, without 7'eaUty. 
it is very dillicult to explain how such a system should 
s»e(X‘ed from such persons, Christ was not I’ike any otlier 
carpenter ; the apostles were not like any other fishermen. 

Blit the subject is not exhausted by these observations. 
That portion of it which is most i^'dueible to points of 
argument, has been stated, and, I trust, truly. There are, 
‘iipBwciv some topics, of a more diffuse nature, which yet 
deserve to be proposed to the reader’s attention. 

The chamefei* of CJmst is a part of the morality of the 
gospel t one strong observation upon which is, that, neitiier 
as r<jprcsented by his followers, nor as attacked by his 
enemies, is he charged witli any personal vice. Tins remark 
is as old as Origen *, Though innumerable lies mid calum- 
nies had been forged against the venerable Jesus, none had 
dared to charge him witii an intemperance/ Not a 
reflection upon his jnoral character, not an imputation or 
suspicion of any offence against purity and cliastity, a|)j)ears 
for live hundred years after his birth. This fanitlessness 
is more peculiar than we are apt t.o imagine. Some stain 
pollutes the morals or tlte nmraliiy of almost every other 
It^achcr, and of every other hjwgivci%t i^eno, the Stoic, 
mi<l IHogencs, the tynic, fell into tlie foulest impurities ; of 
wiiicli also Socratc*s himself was more than suspected. 

Or. Ep, Cc?}s i *1 mim. 3^. Bulled. 

Ses riKn^y coilected l»y Grotnis, De Vvrl I ate Christian eb Beligionis, 

ia the jmies to iiis seeoml p. J Ui. Pocock’s edition. 
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Solon forbade unnatural crimes to slaves. Lycur-us 
tolerated theft as apart of education. Plato recommended 
a community of women. Aristotle maintained the aeneral 
right of making %var upon barbarians. The elder Cato 
was remarkable for the ill-usage of his slaves ; the younger 
gave up the person of his wife. One loose principle is 
found in almost all the Pagan moralists ; is distinctly 
howeveiyperceiTCd in the writings of Plato, Xenophon, 
Cicero, Iseneca, Cpictetus ; and that is, the allowing, and 
even the recommending to their disciples, a compliance with 
the religion, and with the religious rites, of every comitry 
mto winch they came. In speaking of the founders of new 
institutions, we cannot forget Mohammed. His licentious 
transgressions ol his own licentious rules ; his abuse of the 
cbfiractei’ "VI ilich lic assumed, and of the power which he 
had acquired, for the purposes of personal and priviieQ;ed 
indulgence ; his avowed claim of a special permission from 
heaven of unlimited sensuality, is known to every reader, 
as It IS confessed by every writer, of the Moslem story. 

hecondlj. In the histories which are left ns of Jesus 
Uinst, although, very short, and although dealing in narra- 
tive, and not in observation or panegyric, we perceive, 
beside the absence of every appearance ‘of vice, traces of 
devotion, humiiit^^, benignity, mildness, patience, prudence. 

1 speak of fences of these qualities, because the qualities 
theinselves are to be collected from incidents ; inasmuch as 
the terms are never used of Christ in the Gospels, nor is 
any formal character of him drawn in any part of the New 
lestament. 

Thus we see the devoutness of his mind, in his frequent 
retirementTo solitary prayer ; ^ in Ins habitual giving of 
thanks ;f m his reference of the beauties and operations 
Nature to the bounty of Providence in his krnest ad- 
dresses to his Father, more particularly that short but solemn 
one before the raising of Lazarus from the dead ; & and ’ 
the deep piety of his behaviour in the garden, on the last 
evening of his life ;|| — his humility, in his constant 
of contentions for superiority :«;i.-~tlie heni^nity Rud 
tionateness of his temper, in his kindness to children;** 

A nr 23 ; Luke ix. 2S : Matt. xxvi. .36 

I ILS Markviii.6;^JohnvL23; Luke Ixii. IJ*. 

Matt. vi. 26 Mark 1^1 f 



an the tears which he shed orer his fallen coiintw * , i 
upon ti,e death of his friend;! in hin notW 
widow s mite m his parables of the good Samaritan of 
he ungrateful servant, and of the Pharisee aTjSlLf 
of which parables no one but a man of humenL eon r? 
have been the author. The mildness and Unitv of hh 
character is discovered, in his rebuke of the fonrard vmI 
of his discijiles at the Samaritan village •& in his evnn 

hition with Pilate ;|| in his prayer for L e iemi,!^^t i^ 
moment of Ids suftering;<fr which thoiurii h W - ^ 

. first symptoms of tumult ** an^whh 

ion St. o?r.mL?3™' “ 

fpnetness ; his declining e^T sSe\ of r 

the civil affairs of the countrv ■ wb;!i r uith 

fested by his behaviour in r mani- 

»l.ltoy Jt .«d in his lep.iIseoflhfJnlSh.rXf'’' “ 

answers, will li confessed ’in 1he“clse""„7tr^'T?'’"'®‘^ 

tnbutc;||li in the difficult v conceniino- the 

tions of a future state as'urormsp T t“ i • rela- 

«f a woman who liadiMrrild seven^rrthmi 

<* specially. Hi Ijjt^ J'cply to those wTia ri If i! iiiore 

an explanation of the authoritv hxr him 

reply 'consisted in pt;::X'a^ he acted, which 

marke^dhTt'hen,! «" mS’hat oftSin' 


§ ix, 5 /f. 


Laktf A1.V. iL John xk 3.^. j 
Man. xiv 

ft CJnip. xii. 19 ft r'l/ ' v. 13 ; vi. ir». 

Matt. XX. 'JH ^ lilt Matt. XX. 19, 

Matt. xxi. iiJ, et. seq. 
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jregiilateE upon the superior, or rather the supreme 
portanceof religion ;f upon penitence, by the most pres 
calls and the most encouraging invitations upon 
denial, § watchfulness, || placability,^] confidence in Go 
the value of spiritual, that is, of mental worship, ff 
necessity of moral obedience, and the directing of 
obedience to the spirit and principle of the la'w, instei 
seeking for evasions in a technical construction ot 
tems.Jt ' ^ 

If we exteml our argument to other parts of the 
Testament, we may offer, as amongst the best and 
rules of life, or, wdiich is the same thing, descriptions 
virtue, that have ever been delivered, the following passag 
'‘Pure religion and imdefiled before God and the Fat 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affl’ 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world/’ §§ 

'' Now the end of the commandment is charity 
a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned/ 
“ For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
peared to all men, teaching us tliat, den 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
godly in this present world/’^]^ 

Enumerations of virtues and vices, and those sufii 
accurate, (<2^) and unquestionably just, are given by St. 
to his converts in three several epistles/''*"^ 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, of parents 
children, of masters and servants, of Christian teachers 
their docks, of governors and their subjects, arc set 
by the same writer, fff not indeed with the copiousi 

* Matt. XXV. 31, et seq, 

+ Mark viii. 35 ; Matt. \L Si— 33 ; Luke xii, 4, 5, 16—21. 
t Luke XV. § Mutt. V. 29. |1 Markxiii. 37; Matt, xxiv.42; xxv. 1 

f Lnke xvii. 4 I Matt. xvin. 33, et seq. 

** Matt. Vi. 25— 30. f \ .Toiin iv. 23, 24, JJ Matt. v. 21, §§ Janies 
111! 1 Tim. i. 5. IFIT miill, 12. 

{q) This cold and cautious epithet seems very much misplaced, Coul 
Piiioy really helieve that he hiraselLor the other writers of his age, had imp 
on the accuracy of St. Paul’s ethical imstructions? This false candour in 
li want of due reverence for the word of God, and only hetraj-'s the oaii 
Divine truth. It were Avell if Paley’s own Treatise on Moral Phil(}.stiiphT 
approached to the .soundness and accuracy of the apostolic precepts, 
crnmtry might then, perhaps, have e.scaped the long infection of a false 
h»?artless theory, which would blight all the real beauty and glory of genuine 
Divine morality j ivhich keeps up a refined and calculating .selfishness, and 
calls it Christian virtue. If there he a defect, it is certainly in the discerni 
til tliti writer himself, and not in the inaccuracy of the holy apostle,— Enixo 
aal. v,19i Col.. ill. .12;' ■'I Cot, stiil, 
tfi EpU. V. 33; vi. 1, 5; 2 Gor, vl. 6, 7i Eon?. xi|i, 
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the detail^ or the distmctness of a inoralist, who shook!, in 
these days, sit down to write chapters upon the subject, but 
with the leading rules and principles in eacii 5 and, above 
all, with truth, and with authority. 

Lastly : the whole %^oIame of the New Testament is replete 
w'itli ; with, what were almost unknown to heathen 
nujralists ■ dewtiomd mrtue 6 \ the most profound veneration 
of the Deity, an habitual sense of his bounty and protection, 
a iirm confklenee in the iinal result of his counsels and 
dispensations, a disposition to resort, upon all occasions, to 
ids iticrcy, for the supply of liuman wants, for assistance 
in danger, for relief from pain, for the pardon of sin I 


:■ CHAPTEK IIL' : 

The Candour of the V/riters of the New Testauieut. 

I MAKE this candour to consist, in their putting down 
many passages, and noticing many circumstances, which no 
wTiter whatever was likely to have forged j and which no 
writer would have chosen to appear in ids book, who had 
been carefol to present the story in the most unexceptionable 
form, or who had thought lumseif at liberty to carve and 
mould the particulars oi' that story, according to his choice, 
or according to his Judgment of the effect. 

A strong and well-known example of the fairness of the 
evangelists, offers itself in .their account of Christas resur- 
rection, namely, in their unanimously stating, that after he 
was risen, lie appeared to his disciples alone, I do not 
mean tliat they have used the exclusive word alone : but 
that all the instances wliieli they ha\-e recorded of his 
appearance, are instances of appearance to his disciples; 
that their reastndngs upon it, and allusions to it, arc con- 
tilled to tids supposition ; and tliat, by one of them. Filter 
Ls made to say, “ Him (iod raised u}> the third <iay, and 
.slimvcd iiim openly ; not to all tlie |ieo|de5 hut unto witnesses 
chosen^ before of Dod, even to us, wiu> did eat and drink 
with him ufl(?r he rose from the dead.” The most com- 
moil mifierstanding must lun^c ]>erceived, that the history 
oi the resurrection would have come with more advantage, 
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if they had related that Jesus appeared, after he was risen, 
to his foes as well as his friends, to ♦the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the Jewish council, and the Roman governor ; 
or emi if they had asserted the public appearance of 
Christ in general unqualified terms, without noticing, as 
they have done, the presence of his disciples on each occa- 
sion, and noticing it in such a manner as to lead their 
readers to suppose that none but disciples were present. 
Thej could have represented it in one way as well as the 
other. And if their point had been to have the religion 
believed, whether true or fiilse ; if they had fabricated the 
story alf initio ; or if they had been disposed either to 
have delivered their testimony as witnesses, or to have 
worked up their materials and information as historians, in 
such a manner as to render their narrative as specious and 
unobjectionable as they could ; in a word, if they had 
thought of any thing but of the truth of the case, as they 
understood and believed it ; they would, in their account 
of Christ* s several appearances after his resurrection, at 
least have omitted this restriction. At this distance of 
time, the account as we have it, is perhaps more credible 
than it would have been the other way ; because this 
manifestation of the historian’s candour is of more advan- 
tage to their testimony, than the difference in the circum- 
stances of the account would have been to the nature of 
the evidence. But this is an effect which the evangelists 
could not foresee ; and I think that it was by no means 
the case at the time wiien the books were composed. 

Mt% Gibbon ha for the genuineness of the 

Koran, from the confessions which it contains to the appa- 
rent disadvantage of the Mohammedan cause. The same 
defence vindicates the genuineness of our Gospels, and 
without prejudice to the cause at all. 

There are some other instances in which the evangelists 
honestly relate what, they must have perceived, would 
make against them. 

Of this kind is John the Baptist’s message, preserved 
by St. Matthew (xi. 2), and St. Luke (vii. 18): Now 
when John had heard in the prison the -works of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him. Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for another?” To con- 
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iess, still imore to state, that Jolin the Baptist had his 
doubts coneerniag the character of Jesus, could not but 
afford a haiidie to cavil and objection. But truth, like 
honesty, neglects appearances. The same observation, 
perhaps, holds concerning the apostasy of jndas/'* 

John vi. 6 el : “ Brom that time many of his disciples 
went back, and walked 110 more with him.’’ Was it the 
part of a writeiywho dealt in suppression and disguise, to 
put down tJm anecdote ? 

Or this, which Mattliew has preserved (xiii. 58) ? He 
did not many mighty wxirks there because of their 
imbelieh” 

Again, in the same evangelist (v. 17, 58) : '' Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets ; I am 
not <‘omc to destroy, Imt to fultiL For verily I say unto 
you, 'i'iil heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” At the 
time the Gospels were written, the apparent tendency of 
Christ’s mission was to diminish the authority of" the 
Alosaic code, and it was so considered by the Jews them- 
selves. It is very improbable, therefore, that, without the 
constraint of truth, Matthew shoidd have ascribed a saying 
to Christ, wliich, jinmo intuitu^ militated with the judg- 
ment of the ago in which his Gospel was written. Mareion 
thought this text so objectionable, that he altered the 
wurds, so as to invert the sense. f 
Cnee more (Acts xxv. 19) ; “ They brought none acem- 
sation of such things as I supposed, but had certain, 
<|uestions against him of their own superstition and 

* I had tilafed amongst theso ^xampjes of fair Kioncession, tho romarka'i-le 
w<jrd« of St. Mattluiw, in liis account of Ciirijtt’is appcanince upon thy Ualiluaii 
momnain ; “ And when they saw him, they Wfjrsliipped liirn ; bi{f.{kniii‘ dnuhttjd." »' 
J have* iSiiiicc* however, hnen eonvuiceii. by wluu is nhserved conce.rulni? this 
passage in Ur. Timnshend's diseouxse t \X]im the resurrection, tliai the transriC" 
lion, m rehdcil by >:t. Matthew, was really this r “ tilirist appeared at a dvi- 
iaw«! the greater part of the vtmipany, t!u; rnouient ilnuy saw him, worsliippefl ; 
but Kom«r yet, tSiat is, upim thiK far distant vtew of his person, doubu^il ; vviu re- 
tjpou Christ i/pt to them, ai!il spuko to iiuui,” ete, ; tluit the thmbf, there- 
fore, waji a doishl only nt fn>t, ft>r a moiuout, and np jn bis bein/f seen at a 
distamt:, and was afterwards dispeik-d by his neurer appruaeh, and by his enter- 
iw.i,’; into couveriifvtion with them. 

Chap. 3i'xvut. IT, ^ ■ t ?a|ro I'/?. . . 

t St. Matthew'a wovd.s are* K«f tTfiorf Adorno oOTOlp, 

This intimates, that, wiieu he lirst appeared, it was at u distance, at least inmi 
nuuy of the speetators. ibid, p. Wit. 
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of one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to 
be alive.” Nothing could be more hi the character of a 
Roman governor than these words. But that is not pre- 
cisely the point I am concerned with. A mere panegyrist, 
or a" dishonest narrator, would not have represented his 
cause, or have made a great magistrate represent it, in this 
manner ; that is, in terms not a little disparaging, and be- 
speaking, on Ills part, much unconcern and indifference 
about the matter. The same observation may be repeated 
of the speed) which is ascribed to Gallio, (Acts xviii. 15) ; 

If it be a question of words and names, and of your law, 
look ye to it ; for I will be no judge of such matters.” 

Lastly : wdiere do we discern a stronger mark of candour, 
or less disposition to extol and magnify, tlian in the con- 
clusion of the same history ; in which the evangelist, after 
relating that Paul, on his tirst arrival at Rome, preached to 
the Jews from morniiig until evening, adds, And some 
believed the things whidi were spoken, and some believed 
not?” 

The following, I think, are passages which were very 
unlikely to liave presented themselves to the mind of a 
forger or a iabulist. 

Matt. xxi. 21. Jesus answered and said unto them. 
Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith, and doubt not, ye 
shall not only do this which is done to the lig-tree, hut 
also if ye shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea, it shall be done. All things, 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer believing, ye shall 
receive.”' It appears to me very improbable that these, 
words should have been put into Christ’s mouth, if he had 
not actually spoken them. The term “faith,” as here 
used, is perhaps rightly interpreted of confidence in that 
internal - notice, by which the apostles were admonished of 
their power to perform any particular miracle. And this 
exposition renders the sense of the text more easy. But 
tiie words, undoubtedly, in their obvious construction, 
carry with them a difficulty, wliicli no writer would have 
brought upon himself officiously. 

Luke ix. 59. “ And he said unto another. Follow me. 
But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. 
Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead ’; but go 
* Se? also cljap, xvii. 20; liUke xvii. 0, 
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thou anti preach the kingdom of God/' This answer, 
though Yery t^xpressivc of the transcendent importance of 
religious cancerns, Yras apparently harsh and repulsive ; 
and sucli as would not have been made for Christ if he had 
not really used it. At least some other instance would 
have been chosen. 

The following passage, I, for the same reason, think 
impossible to have been the production of artiiiec, or of a 
cold forgery But I say unto you, That whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause shall be in danger of 
the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his. brother, Eaca, 
shall be in danger of the council ; but whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire,*’ (Gehennae,) 
Matt. V. 22. It is cm plnitic, cogent, and vvell calculated 
for the purpose of impression; but is inconsistent with the 
supposition of art or wariness on the part of the relater. 

Till* short reply of our lau’d to Mary Magdalen, after 
his resurrection, (Jolm xx. 1/,) Touch me not; for I 
am not yet ascended to my Father,” in my opinion, must 
liave been founded in a reference or allusion to some prior 
conversation, for the want of knowing which his meaning 
is hidden from ns. This very obscurity, however, is a 
])roof of geiiuineness, No one would have forged such an 
answer. 

John vi. The whole of the conversation recorded in this 
diapter is, in the highest degree, unlikely to be fabricated, 
especially the part of our l^aviouris reply between the fiftieth 
and the fifty-eighth verse. I need only put down the first 
sentence : 1 am the liring Bread which came down from 

heaven : if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever: and the bread that I will give is my fiesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world.” Without calling in 
rpiestion the expositions that Imve been given of this^'pas- 
sage, w may be permitted to say, that it labours under an 
obscurity, in which it is impossible to believe that any one, 
who made vSpceelics for the persons of his narrative, would 
have voluntarily involved them. That this discourse was 
rJjscurc, even at the time, is confessed by flic writer who 
hud preserved it, when he tells us at the conclusion, that 
many of our Lord’s disciples, wlien they had heard this, 
said, ** This is an hard saying ; who can hear it f* 
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Clmst’s taking a young child, and placing it in the 
midst of his contentious disciples, (Matt, xviii. 2,) though 
as decisive a proof as any could be of the benignity of his 
temper, and very expressive of the character of the religion 
which he wished to inculcate, was not by any means an 
obvious thought. Nor am I acquainted with anything in 
any ancient writing which resembles it. 

The accoimt of the institution of the eucharist bears 
strong internal marks of genuineness. If it had been 
feigned, it would have been more fiiU ; it would have come 
nearer to the actual mode of celebrating the rite, as that 
mode obtained very early in Christian churches ; and it 
would have been more formal than it is. In the forged 
piece called the Apostolic Constitutions, the apostles are 
-made to enjoin many parts of the ritual which was in use 
in the second and third centuries, with as much particu- 
larity as a modern rubric could have done. Whereas, in the 
history of the Lord’s supper, as we read in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, there is not so much as the command to repeat it. 
This, surely, looks like tmdesignedness. I think, also, 
that the ditEculty arising from the conciseness of Christ’s 
expression, This is my body,” would have been avoided 
in a made-up story. I allow that the explication of these 
words, given by Protestants, is satisfactory ; but it is 
deduced from a diligent comparison of the words in ques- 
tion with forms of expression used in Scripture, and espe- 
cially by Christ upon other occasions. No writer would 
arbitrarily and iimiecessarily hax^c thus cast in his reader’s 
way a difficulty, wdiich, to say the least, it required research 
»aud erudition to clear up. (r) 



0*) Tlic whole of the remarks are jnst ami striking. The argument, however, is 
very diiilcuU to present in a definite term. Xukc Uie impression of honesty in 
an open coanteiiance, it cannot be reducod to rule, nor brought out fully by a 
ftnv quotations, but spreads over every part of the Gospel narratives : yet a few 
more instances of it may be given. 

.lohn. vii. .*5. For nciiber did his brethren believe in him.'* This admission, 
tliat our Lord's own brethren dbl not believe on him as the Messiah, without any 
menliwi l»y the evangelist of their later conversion, is another instance of candour 
and simplicity in the historian. 

Acts vi. L “And in those days there arose a murmuring of the Grecians 
against Ihe Uebrews, because their widows were neglected m the daily mini- 
slraiion,” The cause here assign^i for the insiitiuion of the seven deacons is not 
a iittlo huniiliating-— a mnnuuringaud dissension in the infant <'hurch,froin the 
partial distribution of its funds in the relief of the widows. It is a fact never 
likely to have been mentioned, unless by a truthful and honest writer. 

-\cts iv. l;h “And they perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant 
men. St. mUe has recorded the ctdl <»f these two apostles from bring fishermen. 
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Nq\? it ought to be observed, tha,t the argmment which 
is built upon these examples, extends both to the authen- 
ticity of the books and to the truth of the narrative ; for 
it is'improbable that the forger of a history in the name of 
another should have inserted such passages into it ; mu! it 
is iinpro]>abie also, that the persons whose names the books 
bi'iir sliould have htbricated such passages, or even have 
uiiowwi them a ]>Iace in their work, if they had not believed 
tljcui to express the truth. 

Tins following observation, therefore, of Dr. Lardner, the 
most candid of all advocates, and the most cautions of all 
iinpiirevs, seems to be well founded :—^MJhviBtians aie 
induccHl to believe the writers of the gospel, by observing 
the inidences of piety and probity that appear in their 
writings, in which there is no deceit, or artiliee, or cunning, 
or design.’’ No remarks,” as I)r. Beattie hath properly 
said, are tbvowai ui, to anticipate objetuions ; nothing of 
that caution, which never hiils to distinguish the testimony 
of tiume who arc eouseious of imposture ; uo endeavour to 
reconcile the reader’s mind to what may be extraordinary 
in the narrative.” 

1 beg leave to cite also anotber author,'^ who has well 
expressed the rejection which the examples now' brought 
forward were intended to suggest, “ It doth not appejir 

the adnaission, ia itself, cannot tljon he very rerxiart'abk ; btit that, after the 
descent of the Spirit, their tthieUcied character should he so legible in one short 
interview, and yhseivt'd hy tlitir eiicniieaj and yefc lUat the writer should record 
the fact, Vfilhorjt ever paiminir to explain it, or to shield the apostles from con- 
tenipt, is one proof, ?iint)np»t many, ol fiimpiicity and candour. 

Acts jx, I. “ And Urn men which journeyed with him stood speechless, hear- 
Intf a -Voice, hut seeing no man.*' 

Acts xxii. h. •* Ami they that were with me saw indeed the light, and -woto 
afraid ; hut they heard not the voivc of Idm that spake to uu!.” 

'fhese two statenjcnts, at first sight, appear contradictory; but Bt. Liiho 
nintlicr fits hfe narrativ? to the wonlti of the s)veec,h, nov alters the spe^^ch, Ciat 
it may seetu to nv,rec with his own previous narrative. This is a marK of simple 
honesty aiul truth. The iVict seems to have been, that Saul’s companions^ saw 
theliKht suid liv-itrd.a voice, but they beheld im hunutn appearance, ana ermUi 
distinguish no avtlcukite sounds. 

Acts XV. The account <sf this eonttustiou between Paul and IJuruahas 

is HUistiiev ptoor of the same caiidotir. The history would lirive secrucii jU't us 
cfnapicK; if ilu ir «cpuratum hsul bcsut asstgued u» any^ otlier eatiHC. If. ji; the 
sf likinp, teaussi thcf histtiry does not lucuthm their reconciliutUin, and we 
only gaJlua it itotn st»nie ailasitnts xti the J-lpistkis of Ht. i'luil, writteu aftci' this 
thru*. 

Acts x;t. 10 ; x;vi. *1, Tlse conduct of Paul Iserc, and the reaiion assigned for it, 
ru'tnnM at liist to lx? un o|mn coutnidictkm to the principle for wliich he contended 
?»o jcfeiitly ii^ flic council. A writer, who vvas not eonscious of hi.'- own accuracy, 
fiiid w'ho meant to u?sc any artslice, would certainly have paused to esplain tiio 
seem ing eoistraiiiction.— Ei.u'i’ou. 

Uudial. i>. 9i\ PS, 
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that ever it catne into tlio mind of these writers, to consider 
how this or the other action would appear to mankind, or 
what objections might be raised upon them. But without 
at all attending to this, they lay the facts before you, at no 
pains to think whether they would appear credible or not. 
If the reader will not believe their testimony, tliere is no 
help for it : they tell the truth, and attend to nothing else. 
Surely this looks like sincerity, and that they published 
nothing to the world hut what they believed themselves/’ 

As no improper supplement to this chapter, I crave a 
plR(?e here for observing the extreme mturalneM of some of 
the things related in the New Testaments 

Mark ix. 23, 24. Jesus said unto him, If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that believeth* And 
straightway the father of the child cried out, and said with 
tears, Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief/* This 
struggle in the father’s heart, between solicitude for the 
pjTservation of his child, and a kind of involuntary distrust 
of Christ’s power to heal him, is here expressed with an air 
of reality which could hardly be counterteited. 

Again, (Matt. xxi. 9,) the eagerness of the people to 
intjroduee Christ into Jerusalem, and their demand, a short 
time afterwards, of his crucifixion, when he did not turn 
out what th^ expected him to be> so far from afibrding 
matter of objection, represents popular favour in exact 
agreement with nature and with experience, as the flux and 
reflux of a wave. 

The rulers and Pharisees rejecting Christ, whilst many 
of the common people received him, was the effect which, 
in the then state of Jemsh prejudices,* I should have 
expected. And the reason with which they who rejected 
Christ’s mission kept themselves in countenance, and with 
which also they answered the arguments of those who 
favoured it, is precisely the reason which such men usually 
give Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed 
on himf * (John vii. 48.) 

In our Lord’s conversation at the well, (John iv. 18,) 
Christ had surprised the Samaritan woman with an allusibn 
to a single particular in her domestic situation; , ^/^bou 
hast hacf five husbands"; and he whom thou, now hast Is 
not thy husband/* The woman, .«oon after thfe/ ran back 
to the citV;^ and called out to her neighboiurs, *^,6ome, see 
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a man* wbicii told me all fMngs that ever I did.’* This 
exaggeration appears to me natural j especially in the 
hurried state of spirits into which the woman may be sup« 
posed to have been thrown. 

The lawyer’s subtlety in running a distinction upon the 
word neiglii)our, in the precept, ‘^Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” was no less natural than our 
Saviour’s answer was decisive and satisfactory, (Luke x. 
29.) The lawyer of the New Testament, it must be 
observed, wa3 a Jewish divine. 

The behaviour of Gallio, (Acts xviii. 12 — 17,) and of 
Festus, (xxv. 18, 19,) has been observed upon already. 

The consistency of St. Paul’s character throughout the 
wlnde of his history, (namely, the warmth and activity of his 
^eal, first against, and then for, Christianity,) carries with 
it very much the appearance of truth. 

There are also some impertks, as they may he called, 
observable in the Gospels ; that is, circumstances separately 
suiting with the situation^ character, and intention of their 
respective authors. 

St. Matthew, who was an inhabitant of Galilee, and did 
not join Christ’s society until some time after Christ had 
come into Galilee to preach, has given us very little of his 
history prior to that period. Bt. John, who had been con- 
verted before, and who wrote to supply omissions in the 
other Gospels, relates some remarkable particulars, which 
had taken place before Christ left Judaea, to go to Galilee.* 

St. Matthew (xv. L) has recorded the cavil of the Phari- 
sees against the disciples of Jesus, for eating ‘^with unclean 
hands,” St. Mark has also (vii. i) recorded the same 
transaction (taken probably from St. Matthew), hut with 
this addition i For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except 
tliey wash their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition 
of the elders. And when they come from the market, except 
the^^ wash, they eat not And many other things there he, 
■which they have received to hold, as the washing of cups, 
and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables.” Now St. Matthew 
was not only a Jew himself, but it is evident, from the 
wdmic structure of his Gospel, especially from his numerous 
references to the Old Testament, that he wrote for Jewish 
readers. The above exphuiatiou, therefore, in him, would 

* Hartiey's Obsorvatlons, 7ol li, p 105. 
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Imve been iinnatiiral, as not being wanted by tlie readers 
whom he addressed. But in Mark, who, whatever use he 
might make of Matthew’s Gospel, intended his own narra- 
tne for a general circulation, and who himself travelled to 
distant countries in the service of the religion, it was pro-, 
pcrivadded, ^ 


CHAPTER lY, 

Identity of Christ's Character. 

1 HE argument expressed by tins title, I apply principally 
to the comparison of the first three Gospels with that 6 £ 
» t. John. At IS known to every reader of Scripture, that 
the passages of Christ s history, preserved by St. John, ai-e, 
S! I'f and resurrection, for the most part 

different from tho^ wh,ch are delivered by the other ehn- 
gdists. And I think the ancient account of this difference 
to bo the true one, namely, that St. John wrote a/^er the rest 
‘^innght omissions in their narratives,’ 
of which the pnncipal were, our Saviour’s conferences with 
bil W and his discourses to his apostles 

of ^ ^ comparison 

of these several accounts is, that, although actions and 
discourses are ascribed to Christ by St. jam, hi general 

*1”® *™®**y' is a similitude of mamer 
actions and discourses proceeded 

L repelitfoTofaT' ^ f "Pon 

conSm Z,?i snbstantially alike, or of discourses 

containing many of the same expressions, because that a 
species of resemblmice which would either belong to a true 

L.i ?•’ .• t writer is able to sustain nrom-ietv 

and distinction of character, throu'i’h a ereat variZ 

Z drtoal^rr^ situations. But thei-angeiists were 
wrLm nor wilMc’ *1°" ^be tajents of dramatic 

m2 ^ 
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casual ; ami if there be, as I contend there is, a perceptible 
lesemblauce of manner^ iu passages, aiul between discourses, 
which are in themselves extremely distinct, and are delivered 
by historians writing without any imitation of, or reference 
to, one another, it afh.>rds a just presumption that these arc 
what they profess to be, the actions and the discourses of 
the sanie^^real person ; that the evangelists wrote from fact, 
and not from imagination* 

The article in which I find this agreement most strong, 
is in onr Saviour’s mode of teaching, and iu that particular 
property of it which consists iu his drawing of his doctrine 
from the occasion ; or, which is nearly the same thing, 
raising refiections from the objects and incidents before 
him, or turning a particular discourse, then passing, into an 
i>p}K}rtunity of general instruction* 

It will 1)0 my business to point out this manner in the 
first three evangelists ; and then to inquire whether it do 
aiot a])|)car also in several examples of Christ’s discourses, 
preserved by St. John. 

The reader will observe in the following quotations, that 
the Italic letter contains the refiectioii ; tlie common letter, 
the incident or occasion from which it springs ; 

Matt. xii. 47 — 50. Then they said unto him. Behold, 

thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to 
speak with thee. But he answered and said unto him that 
told him. Who is my mother ? and who are my brethren ^ 
And he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, ana 
said, Behold my mother and my brethren I For wimsoerer 
nhall do the will of my Father whkh k in hearen, the same 
is my brother^ and sister, and mother F 

Matt. xyi. 5. And when Ms disciples were come to 
the other side, they had forgotten to take bread* Then Jesus 
said unto them, Take heed and beware of the lemmt of 
the Fhurimm md of the Baddmees, And they reasoned 
among themselves, saying, It is Mcause we have taken no 
bn‘ad.---irow is it that ye do not understand that I spake 
it not to yon concerning bread, that ye should beware of 
the leaven of the MiarisGes and of the Badducecs ? Then 
understood they knm that he hade them not heware. of the 
kamu of breads but of the docthink nf the Fharisees 
and of the SuddueeesF 

Matt. xv. 2, 10, il, 15 — 20. ‘^Then came to Jesus 
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snrihes niul Phavisees,-\vhicli were of Jerusalem, saying, Why 
flo tby disciples transgress the traditions of the elders? for 
they wash not their hands when the}’' eat bread. — And he 
called the ninititude, and said -anto them, Hear, and •under- 
stand ; not that loldcli yoeth into the mouth dejileth a man; 
hut that tnhieh eometh out of the mouthy this defiteth a man. 
Then answered Peter and said unto him. Declare unto ns 
this paralde. And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without 
understanding ? Do not ye yet understand, that whatsoever 
enterelh in at the mouth goeth Jnto the belly, and is cast 
out into the draught. But those things wdiicli proceed out 
of the mouth come forth from the heart ; and they detiie 
th(> man. For out of the heart proceed evil tlimyhUy 
’immkrs^ adidterles^ formeationSf thefts^ false witnesSy 
blasphemies ; these are the ikim/s lohich defile a man ; but 
TO EAT WITH UNWASHlilN HANDS DEFILETE NOT A 
man/^ Our Saviour, on this occasion, expatiates rather 
more at large than usual, and his discourse also is more 
divided ; but the cmicliiding sentence brings back the whole 
train of thought to the incident in the first verse, namely, 
the objurgatory question of the Pharisees, and renders it 
evident that the whole sprang from that circumstance. 

Mark x, 13, 14, 15, ‘'And they brought young chil- 
dren to him, that he should touch them ; and his disciples 
rebuked those that brought them. But when Jesus saw 
it, he was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for 
of such is the hiwjdom of God, Verily I say unto yoUy 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
ehildi he shall not enter fhereinF 

Mark i. 10, 17. Now as lie walked by the sea of 
Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting a 
net into the sea, for they wTre fishers : and Jesus said 
unto them, Come ye after mcy and 1 will make you to become 
fshers of menF 

Luke xi. 27. “And it came to pass, as he spake these' 
tilings, a certain woman of the company lifted up her voice, 
and said unto him, Blessed is tlie womb that bare thee, 
and the paps which thou hast sucked. But he said, Tea^ 
rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep itF ^ ... 

Luke xiii. 1—3. “There were present at that season 
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some tlmt told him of the Galileans, whose hlood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices. And Jesus answering said unto 
thoia, Svpjmse pe that these Gatileans were sinners above all 
the GuWeans, hecavse they suffered suck thmjs ? I tell you^ 
Nmj ; hut, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 2 ^erisV" 

Luke xiv* Ifi. And when one of them that sat at meat 
witli him heard those things, lie said unto him, Blessed is 
he that shiiii eat bread in the kingdom of God. Then said 
he unto him, J eertuin man made a great supper, and hade 
many, ete/^ The parable is rather too long for insertion, 
blit fifbrils a striking instance of Christ's manner of raising 
a discourse from the occasion. Observe also in the same 
chajiter two other examples of advice, thawn from the cir- 
cumstances of the entertainment and the behaviour of the 
guests. 

We will now see how this manner discovers itself in 8t. 
John^s history of Christ. 

John vi, 2i5, ^* And when they had found him on the 

other side of the sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, when 
earnest thou hither? Jestis answered them and said, 
Yerily,veply, I say unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw 
the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were 
filled. Laimir not for the meat which pensheth, hut for 
that meat which mduretk unto everlasting life, which the 
Eon of man shall give unto you^^ 

John iv. 12. Art thou greater than our father Ahra« 
ham, who gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and 
his children, and his cattle ? Jesus answered and said unto 
her, (the woman of Samaria,) Wliosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again j but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give Mm shall never thirst : hut the 
water that I shall give Mm shall he in Mm a well of water 
springing up into everlasting 

John iv. 31. the meanwhile his disciples prayed 

him, saying, Master, eat* But he said unto them, I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of. Therefore said the disci- 
ples one to another. Hath any man brought him aught to 
eat ? Jesus saith unto them. My meat is to do the mill of 
Him that sent me, and to fnish Ms work** 

John ix. 1- — 5. ‘^And as Jesus passed by, he saw a 
man which was blind from his birth. And his disciples 
asked him, saying, Who did sin, this man or his patents. 
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that lie was born blind? Jcsns answered, Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him, I jmcst work the 
vmrks of Him that sent me, while it is day : the night 
conieth, when no man cm %corIf. As long as I am in the 
world, 1 mn the light of the world 

John ix. 35—40. “ Jesus heard that they had cast him 

(the blind man above-mentioned) out ; and when he had 
found him, he said unto him, Dost thon believe on tbe 
Son of God ? He answered and said. Who is he, Lord, 
tliat I might believe on him ? And Jesus said unto him, 
Tiiou hast both seen him, and it is he that talketh with 
thee. And he said, Lord, I believe. And he worshipped 
him. And Jesus said. For judgment X am come into this 
world, that they ‘which see not might see ; and that they 
which see might he made blind 

All that the reader has now to do, is to compare the 
series of examples taken from St, John, with the series of 
examples taken from the other evangelists, and to judge 
whether there be not a visible agreement of manner between 
them. In the above-quoted passages, the occasion is stated, 
as well as the reflection. They seem, therefore, the most 
proper for the purpose of our argument, A large, however, 
and curious collection has been made by different writers,* 
of instances, in which it is extremely probable that Christ 
spoke in allusion to some object or some occasion, then 
before him, though the mention ot the occasion, or of the 
object, be omitted in the history. I only observe, that 
these instances are common to St. John’s Gospel with the 
other three. 

I conclude this article by remarking, that nothing of this 
manner is perceptible in the speeches recorded in the Acts, 
or in any other but those which are attributed to Christ, 
and that, in truth, it was a very unlikely manner for a forger 
or fabulist to attempt ; and a manner very difficult for any'* 
writer to execute, if he had to supply all the materials, 
both the incidents and observations upon them, out of his 
own head. A forger or fabulist would have made for Christ 
ffiscourses exhorting to virtue, and dissuading from vice, in 
general terms. It would never have entered into the thoughts 

♦ Newton on Daniel, p. 148, note a, Jortin, Dia. p. 213. Bishop I.aw*s Life 
of Christ, 
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of either, to ImTe crowded together such a number of 
allusions to time, place, and other little circumstances, as 
occur, for instance, in the Sermon on the Mount, and which 
nothing but the actual presence of the objects could have 
suggested.* 

IL There appears to me to exist an affinity between the 
history of Christ's placing a little child- in the midst of his 
discipies, as related by the hrst three evaiigelistSjf and the 
history of Ciirist's washing his disciples's feet, as given ]>y 
St. dohii.t In the stories themselves there is no resem- 
bbnute. Ihit the afHnity which I would point out consists 
in these two articles First, that both stories denote the 
emulation which prevailed amongst ChrisCs disciples, and 
his own care and desire to correct it ; the moral of both is 
the same. Secondly, that both stories are specimens of 
the same manner of teaching, namely, by action ; a mode 
of emblemtatie instruction extremely peculiar, and, in tliese 
passages, ascribed, we see, to , our Saviour, by the hrst 
three evangelists, and by St, John, in instances totally 
unlike, and without the smallest suspicion of their borrow- 
ing from each other, 

IlL A singularity in Chrisfs languages which runs 
through all the evangcHsts, and which is found in those 
discourses of St. John that have nothing similar to them in 
the other Gospels, is the appellation of ** the Son of man 5 ’’ 
and it is in all the evangelists found under the peculiar 
circumstance of being applied by Christ to himself, but 
of never being used of him, or towards him, by any other 
poison. It occurs seventeen times in Matthew^s Gospel, 
twenty times in Mark’s, twenty-one times in Luke’s, and 
eleven times in John’s, and always with this restriction, 

IV. A point of agreement in the conduct of Christ, as 
represented by his diiferent historians, h that of his 
tvitlidrawing himself out of the way, whenever tim bc^ha- 
viour of the multitude indicated a disposition to tinnult* 

^ Matt, xiv. 2*2. And straightway Jesus constraiimd his 
disciples to get into a ship, and t6 go before him unto the 
cjther side, while be sent the multitudes away, il^nd when 
he bad sent the multitudes away, he went up into a moan- 
tain apart to pray.” 

* Sef* Ulshoi* Lbw*s TJfo of Christ, 

t Matt xviii, J ; Mark ix. Hii ; Luke ix, iCu J Cliap. xil. S. 
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Luke V. 15, 16. But so much the more went there a 
fame abroad of him : and great multitudes came together 
to hear, and to be healed by him of their infirmities. And 
he withdrew himself into the %vilderncss, and prayed.” 

With these quotations compare the following, from St. 
John : 

Chap. V. 13. And he that was healed wist not who it 
was; for Jesus had conveyed himself away/ a multitude 
being in that place.” 

Chap, vi* 15. When Jesus therefore perceived that 
they would come and take him hy force, to make him a 
king, he departed again into a mountain himself alone.” 

In this last instance, St. John gives the motive of 
Christ’s conduct, which is left unexplained by the other 
evangelists, who have related the conduct itself. 

V. Another and a more singular circumstance in Christ’s 
ministry \vas the reserve which, for some time, and upon 
some occasions at least, he used in declaring his own 
character^ and his leaving it to be collected from his works 
rather than his professions. Just reasons for this reserve 
have been assigned.’^ But it is not what one would have 
expected. Wo meet with it in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
(chap, xvi, 20,) **Then charged he his disciples that 
they should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ.” 
Again, and upon a different occasion, in St. Mark’s,, (chap, 
iii, 11,) ‘^And unclean spirits, when they saw him, fell 
down before him, and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of 
God. And he straitly charged them that they should not 
make him known.” Another instance similar to this last 
is recorded by St. Luke, (chap. iv. 41.) What we thus 
find in the three evangelists, appears also in a passage of , 
St, John, (chap. X. 24, 2.5,) ^^Then came the Je^vs round 
about him, and said unto him, How long dost thou make us 
to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.” The 
occasion here was cliifereut from any of the rest ; and it 
was indirect. We only discover Christ’s conduct through 
the upbraidings of his adversaries. But all this strengthens 
the argument. I had rather at any time surprise a coinci- 
dence in some oblique allusion, than read it in broad 
assertions. 

YL In our Lord’s commerce with his disciples, one 

* See Locka's IleasonaTalfness of Ciiristiaaity, 

m3' 
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Tery observable particular i$ tlie difficulty wliieb they found 
ill understanding liim, wlien be spoke to them of the future 
part of Ins history, especially of what related to bis ])assimi 
or resurrection. This difficulty produced, as was natural, 
a wish ill them to ask for further exjylanation ; from which, 
however, they appear to have been sometimes kept back, 
by the fear of giving offence. All these circumstances are 
distiuctly noticed by Mark and Luke upon the occasion of 
his inforiiiing them (jirobably for the first time) that the 
Son of man should be delivered into the hands of men. 

Ihey understood not,” the evangelist tells us, this 
saying" ami it was hid from them, that they perceived it 
not: and they feared to ask him of that saying,” Luke ix. 
45 ; Mark ix. 32. In St. John’s Gospel we have, on a 
diiferent occasion, and in a different instance, the same 
difficulty of apprebeusioii, the same curiosity, and the 
same restraint A little while, and ye shall not see me: 
and again, a little while, and ye shall see me, because I go 
to the Fatlier. Then said some of his disciples among 
themselves, What* is tins that he saith nnto us ? A little 
while, and ye shall not see me : and again, a little while, and 
ye shall see me : and, Because I go to the Father. They 
said therefore, What is this that he saith, A little while 'I 
We cannot tell what he saith. Now Jesus know that tliey 
were desirous to ask Mm, and said unto them,” etc. 
John xvL 16, et seq. 

VIL The meekness of Christ, during his last suffieriiigs, 
which is conspicuous in the narratives of the first three 
evangelists, is preserved in that of St. John under separate 
examples. The answer given by him, in St. John,'^ when 
the high priest asked him of his disciples and his doctrine, 

I spake openly to the world j 1 ever taught in, the syna- 
gogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews always resort | 
and in secret have I said nothing. Why askest thou me ? 
ask them which heard me, what I have said unto them 
is very much of a piece with his reply to the armed party 
which seijsed him, as we read in St. Mark’s Gospel, and in 
St. Luke’s ?t ^''Are ye come out, as against a thief, with 
swords and with staves to take me ? I %vas daily with you 
in the temple teaching, and ye took me not.” In both 
answers we discern the same tranquillity, the same refer- 
* CliHjp. xviii. 20, 21. t Mark xiv. Luke sxii, 52. 
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ence to liis public teaching. His mild expostulation with 
Pilate, on two several occasions, as related by St. Johii/'^ ■ 

is delivered with the same nuruffled temper as that which 
conducted him through the, last scene of his life, as 
clescrifjed by the other evangelists, llis answer, in St. 

John’s Gospel, to the othcer who struck him with the 
jialni of bis hand, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of . 
the evil ; but if well, why smitest thou me ?”f was such an 
answer as might he looked for from the person, who, as he 
proceeded to the place of execution, hid his companions 
(as we are told by St. Luke,J) weep not for him, but for 
themselves, their posterity, and their country ; and who, 
whilst he was suspended upon the cross, prayed for his 
murderers, for they know not,” said he, what they do.” 

, The urgency also of "his judges and his prosecutors to extort 

i from him a defence to the accusation, and his unwilling- 

' ness to make any, (wliich was a peculiar circumstance,) 

! appears in St. John’s account, as well as in that of the 

other evangelists. § 

There are, moreover, two other correspondencies between 
St. John’s history of the transaction and theirs, of a 
kind somewhat different from those which we have been 
mentioning. 

The first three evangelists record what is called our 
Saviour’s agony, that is, his devotion in the garden imme- 
diately before he was apprehended ; in which narrative they 
all make him pray ‘^that the cup might pass from him.” 

This is the particular metaphor whicli they all ascribe to 

him. St, Matthew adds, “0 my Father, if this cup may i 

not pass aw^ay from me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” || 

1 Now St. John does not give the scene in the garden : but r 

; when Jesus w^as seized, and some resistance was attempted ^ 

to be made by Peter, Jesus, according to his account, j i 

checked the attempt with this reply, Put up thy sword j ^ 

into the sheath ; tim cup which my Father hath given me, i ! 

; shall I not drink it?”^ This is something more than 

1 consistency ; it is coincidence j because it is extremely \ j 

i natural that Jesus, w’-ho, before he was apprehended, had ' ' 

j been praying his Father that that cup might pass from ; 

1 * Chap, xviiu 34j xix. JL t Chap, xviii, 23. % Chap. xxii!. 28. j 

i § See John xix. 9 ; Matt, xxvii. 14 ^ Dnhe xxiii. 9, ■ , 1 

I ;} Chap. xxYi. 42, f Chap, xvilh 11. ] 
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yet with such a pious retraction of liis request as to 
ha\^ added, ** If this cup may not paSvS from me, thy will 
he done it was natural, I say, for the same person, when 
he? actually was apprehended, to express the resignation to 
whicii he liad already made up his thoughts, and to express 
it in the form of spcecli which he had before used, ‘‘ I’he 
cup winch my Fatiier hath given me, shall I not drink it 
This is a eomcidence between writers, in whose narrative 
there is no imitation, but great diversity. 

A seeont'i similar correspondency is the following ; — 
IMattliew and Mark make the charge, upon wdiich our Lord 
■was condemned, to be a threat of destroying the temple ; 

We heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and within three days I will build another 
made without hands hut they neither of them inform 
us upon what circumstance this calumny was founded, 
gt. flohn, in the early part of the history, f supplies us 
with this information ; for he relates, that on our Lord^s 
first journey to Jerusalem, when the Jews asked him, 
^^’Wbat sign showest thou unto us,, seeing that thou doesfc 
these things ? he answered. Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up/’ "This argument could 
. Iiardly arise from any thing but the truth of the case. 
From any care or design in St. John, to make his narra- 
tive tally with the narratives of other evangelists, it 
certainly did not arise, for no suelx design appears, but the 
absence of it* 

A strong and more general instance of agreement is the 
foilowing*—The first three evangelists have related the 
appointment of the twelve apostles, J and have given a 
catalogue of their names in form. John, without ever 
mentioning the appointment, or giving the catalogue, sup- 
poses, throughout Ms whole narrative, Christ to be acoom- 
pariied hy a select party of disciples ; the number of those to 
be twelve ;§ and whenever he happens to notice any one ns 
of that number, (1 it is one included In the catalogue of the 
other evangelists ; and the names principally occurring in * 
the course of hk history of Christ, are the names extant in 
their list. This last agreement, which is of considemble 

* t Chaji. il U). 

I Matt. at. 3) MarkSii, H; Ewkevi. 11 « Chap. vi. ?o. 

H Cliap.xx.2J; vl.ri. 
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chapter*^ofXli Gospel, and throngh every 

AH this bespeaks reality.* 


CHAPTER V. 

Originality of our Saviour’s Character. 

The Jews, whether right or wrong, had understood their 
prophecies to foretell the advent of a person, who by some 
supernatural assistance should advance their nation to 
indejjendenee, and to a supreme degree of splendour and ■ 

of tSf times opinion and expectation 

Now, had Jesus been an enthusiast, it is probable that 
his enthusiasm would have fallen iu with the popular 
delusion, and that, whilst he gave himself out to be the 
person uitended by these predictions, he would have 

pSed to universally sup- 

Had he been an impostor, it was his business to have 
flattered the prevailing hopes, because these hopes were to 
be the instruments of his attraction and success. 

But what is better than conjectures is the fact, that all 
the pretended Messiahs aetuallv did so. We learn from 
Josephus that there were many of these. Some of them. 

It is probable, might be impostors, who thought that an 
advantage was to he taken of the state of public opinion. 
Otlierj perhaps, were enthusiasts, whose imagination had 

Lm'jn T" 1 object by the language and 

pntiments wluch prevailed around them. But, whether 
impostors or enthusiasts, they concurred in producing 
themselves m the character which their countrymen looked 
tor, that IS to sav, as the restorers and deliverers of the 

sense in which restoration and deliverance 
were expected by tbe Jews. 

not pursue the tome conduct 
as they did, m framing his character and pretensions, it 

* Supplement P. 
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Will be fotind diffipult to ej^piam* A missioa, tbe operation 
and benefit of which was to take place in another life was 
a thing nnthonght of as the subject of these prophecies. 
That Jesus, coming to them as their Messiah, should come 
under a character totally diifercnt from that in wiiieh they 
expected him ; should deviate from the general pdVsuasionf 
and deviate into pretensions absolutely singular and original i 
appears to be inconsistent with the imputation of enthusiasm 
or imposture, botli which, by their nature, 1 should expect, 
would, and both which, throughout the experience which 
this very subject furnishes, in fact hme^ followed the 
opinions that obtained at the time. 

If it be said, that Jesus, having tried the other plan, 
turned at Icngtli to this ; I answer, that the thing is said 
without evidence, against evidence j that it was competent 
to the rest to have done the same, yet that nothing of this 
sort was thought of by any. 


CHAPTEE YI. 

6ne argument, which has been much relied upon, (bid not 
more than its just weight deserves,) is the conformity of 
the facts occasionally mentioned or referred to in Scripture, 
with the state of things in those times, as represented by 
foreign and independent accounts; which conformity proves, 
that the writers of the New Testament possessed a species 
^of local knowledge, which could only belong to an inhabitant 
of that country, and one living in that age. This argument, 
if well made out by examples, is very little short of proving 
tbe absolute genuineness of the writings* It carries them 
up to the age of the reputed authors, to an age in which it 
must have been difficult to impose upon the Christian 
public forgeries in the names of those authors, in which 
there is no evidence that any forgeries were attempted. It 
proves, at least, that the books, whoever were the authors 
of them, were composed by persons living in the time and 
country in which these things were transacted ; and conse- 
quently capable, by their situation, of being well informed 
of the facts which they relate. And the argument is 
stronger when applied to the New Testament, than it is in 
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the case of almost any other writings, by reason of the 
mixed nature of the allusions which this book contains* 
The scene of action is not confined to a single country, but 
displayed in the greatest cities of the Boman empire. Ah 
iiisious are made to the manners and principles of the 
'Greeks, %he Homans, and the Jews* This variety renders 
a forgery proportionably more difficult, especially to writers 
of a posterior age. A Greek or Roman Christian, who 
lived in the second or third century, would have been 
wanting in Jewish literature ; a Jewish convert in those 
ages would have been equally deficient in the knowledge of 
Greece and Rome.* 

This, however, is an argument which depends entirely 
upon an induction of particulars ; and as, consequently, it 
carries with it little force, without a view of the instances 
upon which it is built, I have to request the readers atten- 
tion to a detail of examples, distinctly and articulately pro- 
posed, In collecting these examples, I have done no more 
than epitomize the first volume of the first part of Dr, 
Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History. And I have 
brought the argument within its present compass; first, by 
passing over some of his sections in which the aceordancy 
appeared to me less certain, or upon subjects not sufficiently 
appropriate or circumstantial ; secondly, by contracting 
every section into the fewest rrords possible, contenting 
myself for the most part with a mere ap;podtion of passages ; 
and, thirdly, by omitting many disquisitions, which, though 
learned and accurate, are not absolutely necessary to the 
understanding or verification of the argument. 

The writer principally made use of in the inquiry is 
Josephus. Josephus was born at Jerusalem, four years 
after Christ’s ascension. He wrote his History of the 
Jewish War some time after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which happened in the year of our Lord 70, that is, 
thirty-seven years after the ascension ; and his Histoiy of 
the Jews he finished in the year 93, that is, sixty years 
after the ascension. 

At the head of each article, I have referred, by figures 
included in brackets, to the page of Dr. Lardner’s volume, 
where the section, from which the abridgment is made, 
begins. The edition used is that of 1741, 

* Michaelis’s ImroducUon to the Kew Testamewf, (Matsh'a (yanslation,) c, Ji, 
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I, [p. M] Matt. ii. 22* *'When lie (Joseph) heard 
that Ardielaus did reign in Judaea, in the room of his father 
Herod, he was afraid to go thither t notwithstanding, being 
warned of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts 
of Galilee.” 

In this passage, it is asserted that Archelaiis slfcceeded 
Herod in Judmn ; and it is implied that his power did not 
mend to Galilee. Now we learn from Josephus, that 
Herod the Great, whose dominion included all the land of 
Israel, appointed Arehelaus Ins successor in Judea^ and 
assigned the rest of his dominions to other sons ; and that 
this disposition was ratified, as to the main parts of it, by 
the Homan emperor.^ 

Saint I^Iatthew says, that Arehelaus reigned^ wrs Mng in 
Judma. Agreeably to this wc are informed by Josephus, 
not only that IIcTod appointed Arehelaus his successor in 
Judiea/hut that he also appointed him with tlie title of 
king ; and the Greek verb jSaatksvit^ which the evangelist 
uses to denote the government and rank of Arehelaus, is 
used likewise by Joseplms.+ 

The cruelty" of Arelielaus’s character, which is liot 
ob^fcurely intimated by the evangelist, agrees witli divers 
particulars in his history, preserved by Josephus: — *'In 
the tenth year of his government, the chief of the Jews 
and Samaritans, not being able to endure his cruelty and 
tyranny, presented complaints against him to Cmsar.” J 

IL [p. I9.]| Luke iii. 1, “ In the fifteenth year of the 

reign of Tiberius Csasar, Ilerod being tetrarch of Galilee, 
and his brother Piulip tetrarch of Ituroea and of the region 
of Traehonitis, the word of God came unto John.” 

By the will of Herod the Great, and the decree of 
Augustus thereupon, his two sons were appointed, one 
(Herod Antipas) tetrarch of Galilee and Persea, and the 
other (Philip) tetrarch of Traehonitis and the neighbour- 
ing countries^ We have therefore these two persons in 
the situations in which Bt. Luke places them ; and also, 
thst they were in these situations in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius ; in other words, that they continued in posses- 
sion of their territories and titles until that time, and after- 
wards, appears from a passage of Josephus, which relates 

* Antiq. Ifh. jcvJi, c. 8, jsert. I. 

t Ibia. Jil). %yil c, 32, iwjct, L 




+ De Bell. lik u c. 33, sect. 7, 
f Aiitiq, lib. xvU. e. 8, iect. 1. 
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of Hetocl, that he was removed by Caligula, the successor 
of Tiberius and of Philip, tliat he died in the twentieth 
year of Tiberius, when he had governed Trachonitis and 
Batanea and Gaulanitis thirty-seveni years. ’’f 

III. [p. 20.] Mark vi. 174 Herod had sent forth, 
and kid Ifold upon John, and bound him in prison, for 
Herodias' sake, his brother Philip’s wife,; for he had mar- 
ried her.'' 

With this compare Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 6, sect. 1. : 

He (Herod the tetrarch) made a visit to Herod his 
brother. Here, falling in love with Herodias, the wife of 
the said Herod, he ventiwed to make her proposals of mar- 
nage7^§ 

Again ; Mark yi, 22, “ And when the daughter of the 

mid Herodias came in and danced.’’ 

With this also compare Joseph, Antiq. 1. xviii, c. 6, 
sect. 4. Herodias was married to Herod, son of Herod 
the Great. Tkeg had a daughter^ whose name was Salome; 
after whose birth Herodias, in utter violation of the laws of 
her country, left her husband, then living, and married 
Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, her husband’s brother by 
the father’s side.” 

lY. [p. 29.] Acts xii. 1. ^^Now, about that time, 
Herod the king stretched forth his hands, to vex ^feertain of 
the church.” In the conclusion of the same chapter, 
Herod’s death is represented to have taken place soon after 
this persecution. The accuracy of our historian, or, rather, 
the unmeditated coincidence wdiicli truth of its 'own accord 
* produces, is in this instance remarkable. There was no 
portion of time, for thirty years befoiis, nor ever afterwards, 
in wdiich there was a Mng at Jerusalem, a person exercising 
that authority in Judma, or to whom that title could he 
applied, except the three last years of this Herod’s life, 

* Afttiq, lib. xviii. c. 8, sect. 2 . f Ibid. lib. xviii. c. 5. sect, 6. 

t See also Matt. xiv. 1—13 ; Luke iii, 19. 

I The affinity of the two accounts is unciuestionable ; hut there is a difference 
in the name of Herodias' first husband, which, in the evangelist, is Philip? in 
Josephus, Herod, The difficnlly, ho^yever, will not appear considerable, when 
we recollect how cotiimon it was, in those times, for the same person to bear; 
two names. ** Simon, which is called Peter; Lebbeus, whose surname is Thad- 
ejeus? Thomas, which is called Didymus; Simon, who was called Nigerj Saul, 
who was also called Paul." The aolatlon is rendered likewise easier in the pre- 
sent case, by the con^ideratiQ^, that Herod the Great had children by seven or 
eight wives; that Josephus mentiona three of his i,ons under the name of Herod; 
that it is nevertheless highly probable, that the brothers bore some additional 
name, by which they were distinguished from one another.— Lardner, vol. it. 
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*witluti winch period the transaction recorded in the Acts is 
stated to bare taken place. This prince was the grandson 
of Herod the Great. In the Acts, he appears under his 
family name of Herod ; by Josephus he was called Agrippa. 
For proof that he was a Jdng^ properly so called, w^e have 
the testimony of Josephus in full and direct terms i — Send- 
ing for hitn to his palace, Caligula put a crown upon his 
head, and appointed him king of the tetrarchy of Philip, 
intending also to give him the tetrarchy of LysaBias/’"^' 
And that Jndeea was at last, but not until the last, included 
in his dominions, appears by a subsequent passage of the 
same Josephus, wherein he tells us that Claudius, by a 
decree, conlirined to Agrippa the dominion which Caligula 
had given him j adding aho Judma and Samaria^ in the 
uinwd extent^ a$ possessed hy his grandfather Merodd^ 

V, [p. 32,] Acts xii. 19 — 23, ‘'^And he (Herod) went 
down froxn Judsea to Gsesarea, and there abode. And on a 
set day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his 
throne, and made an oration unto them : and the people 
gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of a god, and riot of a 
man i And immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory : and he was eaten of 
worms, and gave up the ghost/* 

Joseplu Antiq, lib. xix. c. 8, sect, 2. He went to the 
city of Ciesarea, Here he celebrated shows in honour of 
Csesar. On the second day of the shows, early in the 
raoniing, he came into the theatre, dressed in a robe of 
silver, of most curious workmanship. The rays of the 
rising sun, rejected from such a splendid garb, gave him a 
majestic and awful appearance* toiey called him a god j 
and entreated him to be propitious to them, saying, Hitherto 
we have respected you as a man ; but now we aclaiowiedge 
you to be more than rnortaL The king neither reproved 
these persons nor rejected the impious flattery. Immedi- 
ately after this, he was seized with pains in Iris bowels, 
extremely violent at the very rirst. He was carried there- 
fore with all haste to his palace. These pains continually 
tormenting him, he expired in rive days’ time,*’ 

The reader will perceive the accordance of these accounts 
in various partieukrs. The place (Cajsnrea), the set day, 
the gorgeous dress, the acclamations of the assembly,, the 
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peculiar turn of the flattery, the reception of it, the sucldea 
and critical incursion of the disease, are circumstances 
noticed in both narratives. The worms, mentioned hy St. 
Luke, are not I’ernarked by Josephus but the appearance 
of these is a symptom not unusually, I believe, attending 
the disease which Josephus describes, namely, violent affec- 
tions of the bowels. 

VI, [p. 41.] Acts xxiv. 14. And after certain days, 
when Felix came with Ms wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, 
he sent for Paul/’ 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 6, sect. 1, 2. '^Agrippa gave 
his sister Brasilia in marriage to Azizus, king of the Eme- 
senes, wdien he had consented to he circumcised* But this 
marriage of Brasilia with Azizus was dissolved in a short 
time after, in tins manner : When Felix was procurator of 
Jiiddca^ having had a sight of her, he was mightily taken 
with her. She was induced to transgress the laws of her 
country, and marry Felix.’* 

Here the public station of Felix, the name of his wife, 
and the singular circumstance of her religion, all appear in 
perfect conformity wnth the evangelist. 

VIL [p. 46.] And after certain days, king Agrippa 
and Bernice came to Csesarea to salute Pestus.** By this 
passage we are in effect told that Agrippa was a king, hut 
not of Judaea, for he came to salute Festus, who at tliis 
time administered the government of that country at 
Caesarea, 

Now, how does the history of the age correspond with, 
this account ? The Agrippa here spoken of was the son of 
Herod Agrippa, mentioned in the last article ; hut that be 
did not succeed to his father’s kingdom, nor ever recovered 
JudsB^ which had been apart of it, we learn by the informa- 
tion of Josephus, who relates of him, that, wlien his father 
was dead, Claudius intended at first to liave put him imme- , 
diately in possession of his father’s dominions ; but that, 
Agrippa being then but seventeen years of age, the emperor 
was persuaded to alter his inind, and appointed Cuspius 
Fadus prefect of Judma, and the whole kingdom which 
Fadus was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander, Cmnanus, 
Felix, Festus.f But that, though disappointed of his 
father’s kingdom, in which was included Judsea, he was . 


■ Anti^. xix. c. 9, ad fin. 


f XWd.xx.j Bell. lib. iL 
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mevcrtlieless r%li% styled Mng Agrippa ; and that he was 
in possession of considerable territories bordering upon 
Judsea, we gather from the same authority; for, after several 
successive donations of country, Claudius, at the same 
time tliat he sent Felix to be procurator of Judcea, promoted 
Agrippa from Cbalcis to a greater Jdnrjdomy giving to him 
the tetrarchy which had l)een Philip's ; and he added 
moreover the kingdom, of Lysanias, and the province that 
had belonged to Varus/' ^ 

St. Paul addresses this person as a Jew; “ICing Agrippa, 
believest thou the prophets ? I know that thou believest/' 
As the son of Herod Agrippa, who is described by Josephus 
to have been a zealous Jew, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he maintained the same profession. But what is more 
material to remark, because it is more close and <nrcumstan- 
tial, is, that St. Luke, speaking of the father (Acts xii. i — 3) 
calls him Herod the king, and gives an example of the ex- 
ercise of his atithority at Jerusalem : speaking of the son 
fxxv. 13.) he calls him king, but not of Judsea; which dis- 
thietioa agrees correctly with the history. 

VIIL [p. 51.] Acts xiii. 6. And when they had gone 
through the isle (Cyprus) to Paphos, they found a certain 
sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Barjesus, 
which was with the deputy of the country, Sergius Paulus, 
a prudent man/* 

The word, which is here translated deputy, signifies pro- 
oomul^ and upon this word our observation is founded. The 
provinces of the Eoman empire were of two kinds ; those 
belonging to the emperor, in which the governor was called 
propi-eetor ; and those belonging to the senate, in wdiich the 
governor was called proconsul. And this was a regular 
distinction. Now it appears from Bion Gassiusty that the 
province of Cyprus, which in the original distribution tvas 
assigned to the emperor, bad been transferred to the senate, 
in exchange for some others ; and that, after this exchange, 
the appropriate title of the Eoman governor was proconsuh 

Ib. xviii. 12. [p. 55.] *^Aiid when Gallio was deputy 
(prof^omu!) of Acliaia/' . 

Tile juopnoty of the title proconsul” ism this passage 
still more critical. For the province of Achaia, after pass- 
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jng from tlie senate to the emperor, had been restored again 
by the emperor Claudius to the senate (and consequently 
its government had become procojisular) only six or seven 
years before tbe time in which this transaction is said to 
have taken place,* And what confines with strictness the 
appellation to the time is, that Achaia under the following 
reign ceased to be a Boman province at all. 

IX. [p. 152.] It appears, as well from the general con- 
stitution of a Boman province, as from %vhat Josephus 
delivers eonceruing the state of Judsea in particular,f that 
the power of life and death resided exclusively in the Boman 
governor i but that the Jews, nevertheless, had magistrates 
and a council, invested with a subordinate and municipal 
authority. This economy is discerned in every part of the 
gospel narrative of our Saviour’s crucifixion. 

X. [p. 203.] Acts ix. 31. *^Then had the churches 
rest throughout all Judsea and Galilee and Samaria.” 

This rest synchronises with the attempt of Caligula to 
place his statue in the temple of Jerusalem ; the threat of 
which outrage produced among the Jews a consternation, 
that, for a season, diverted tlieir attention from every other 
object. J 

XL [p. 218,] Acts xxi. 30. And they took Paul and 
drew him out of the temple ; and forthwith the doors were 
shut. And as they went about to kill him, tidings came to 
the chief captain of the hand^ that all Jerusalem was in an 
uproar. Then the chief captain came near, and took him, 
and commanded liim to he bound wdth two chains, and de- 
manded who he was, and what he had done? and some cried 
one thing, and some another, among the multitude : and 
when he could not know the certainty for the tumult, he 
commanded him to he carried into the castle. And when 
he came upon the stab% so it .was that he was borne of the 
soldiers for the violence of the people.” 

In this quotation, we have the band of Boman soldiers 
at Jerusalem, their office (to suppress tumults) the castle, 
the stairs, both, as it shorild seem, adjoining to the temple. 
Let us inquire whether we can find these particulars in any 
other record of that and place. 

^ Joseph, de Bell, lib. v. c. 5, sect, 8. Antonia was 
situated at the angle of the w’^estern and nothern porticoes 

* Suet, in Clnud. c. xxv. ; Dion, lib. Ixi. 
f Atttiq. lib, xx. c. 8, sect. ,7j c, I, sect. 2, 

J; Joseph, <ie Bull. lib. xl. e. 13} sect. 1, 3, 4. 
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of tlie outer temple. It was built upon a rock cubits 
high, steep on all sWes, On that side where it joined to 
the porticoes of the temple^ there were stairs reaching to 
each portico, by which the guard descended ; for there was 
alwa 5 '‘s lodged here a Eoman legion : and posting themselves 
in their armour in several places in the porticoes, they kept 
a watch on the people on feast-days, to prevent all disordej's: 
for, as the temple was a guard to the city, so was Antonia 
to the temple/’ 

XIL [p, 224.] Acts iv. U *’^And as they spake unto 
the people, the priests, and the captain of the temple^ and 
the Sadducees, came upon them/’ Here we have a puhlic 
officer, under the title of captain of the tem})le, and he 
probably a Jew, as he accompanied the priests and Saddu- 
cees in apprehending the apostles. 

Joseph, de BelL lib, ii, c, 17, sect. 2, ^*^And at the 
iempkf Eleazar, the son of Ananias, the high priest, a 
young man of a bold and resolute disposition, then captain^ 
persuaded those who performed the sacred ministrations, 
not to receive the gift or sacrifice of any stranger.” 

XIIX, [p. 225.] Acts XXV, 12. *^Then Festus, when 
he had conferred with the eomeili answered, Hast thou 
appealed unto Csesar ? unto Osesar shalt thou go.” That 
it was usual for the Boman presidents to have a council, 
consisting of their friends, and other chief Homans in the 
province, appears expressly in the following passage of 
Cicero’s oration against ‘Verres : — Illud negara posses, 
aut nunc negabis, te, conciiio tuo dimisso, viris primariis, 
qui in consilio C. Saeerdotis fuerant, tibique esse volebant, 
remotis, de re judicata judic^sse?”* 

XIV. [p, 235.] Acts xvi. 13. *^And (at Philippi) on 
the Sabbath we w^ent out of the city by a nver-side, where 
prayer was wont to be made,” or where a wpo(revx>h 
oratory, or place of prayer was allowed. The particularity 
to be remarked is the situation of the. place where prayer 
was w^ont to be made, namely, by a river-side, 

Philo, describing the conduct of the Jews of Alexandria, 
on a certain public occasion, relates of them, that early in 
the morning, flocking out of the gates of the city, they go 
to the neighbouring shores (for the TTpocrsv^ai were de- 

* {Can you deny, or will you now deny it,fhaf: having dismissed yourctmneil, 
distinguished men, who hiEwl been the ndvisera C Sacertios, and were willing 
ta he yours, you Judge(.l s matter already decided ? -."Editoe.] 
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Bfroyed,) mu% standing in a most pure place, they lift up 
their voices with one accord/’"^' ^ 

Josephus gives us a decree of the city of Halicarnassus, 
permitting the Jews to build oratories, a part of which 
decree runs thus:-~.«We ordain that the Jews who are 
wi^ng, men and women, do observe the sabbaths, and 
peiform sacred rites according to the Jewish laws, and 
Maam.fonesdyfAe6*easide/'f 
Tertullian, I ^ ' T. 11 

as feasts, sabbaths, fasts, and unleavened bread, 

omtioiies that 

XV, [p. 2J5.] Acts xxvi. 


among^ other Jewish rites and customs, such 

, mentions 

is, prayers by the river 

, r 1 . . Ihe most 

sect ot our religion I lived a Pharisee/^ 

Joseph, de Bell lib. i. c. .5, sect 2. “The Pharisees 
were reckoned the most religious of any of the Jews, 

kws’^ ^ skilful in explaining the 

In the original, there is an agreement not only in the 
sense, but in the expression, it being the same Greek 
^jective which is rendered “strait” in the Acts, and 

exact in Josephus. 

“The Pharisees and 
aU the Jews, except they wash, eat not, holding the tra- 
dxtiou of the elders ; and many other things there be which 
they have received to hold/* 

bl/Fr ■ f- ^ “ Tlie Pharisees 

hare delivered to the people many institutions, as received 

Moses*” fathers, which are not written in the law of 

“Toi" the Sadducees 
T ^ !rl‘. ■ resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: 
but the Pharisees confess both.” o > 4'““. 

Joseph. de. Bell. lib. ii. c. 8, sect. 14. “They ("the 

fnnff “T immortal, but.thl the 

soul ol the good only passes into another body, and that 

Sent’/ On*lf punished with eterlal punish- 

ith the boles!””““ Sadducees, that souls perish 
‘ XVIU. [p, 268.] Acts v. 17. “Then the high priest 
t Joseph. A.«,. HI. xlv.: 
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rose up, and all they that were with him, (w4iich is the 
sect of the Sadducces,) and were filled with indignation/’ 
St. Luke here iutiniates that the high priest was a Sad- 
diieec, wlnich is a character one would not have expected to 
meet with in that station. Tine drciun stance, remarkable 
as it is, w^as not however without examples. • 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. e. 10, sect. 6, 7. John 
Ilyrcanus, higli priest of the Jews, forsook the Pharisees 
upon a disgust, and joined himself to the party of the 
Baddiicecs.’’ This high priest died one hundred and seven 
years before the Christian era. 

Again, Antiq. lib. xx. c. 8, sect. L) '^This Ananxis the 
younger, who, as we liave said Just now, had received the 
Iiigli priesthood, was fierce and haughty in his behaviour, 
and, above all men, bold and daring, and, moreover, loas of 
the md of the SadduceesJ*^ This high priest lived little 
more tlnm twenty years after the transaction in the Acts. 

XIX. [p. 282.] Luke k. 51. “And it came to pass, 
when the time was come tliat he should be received \ip, he 
stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messen- 
gers before his face. And they went, and entered into a 
village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him. And 
they did not receive him, because his face was as though he 
would go to Jerusalem/^ 

Joseph* Antim lib. xx. c, 5, sect. 1. “It was the 
sue om of the Gmileans, who went up to the holy city at 
the feasts, to travel through the country of Samaria. As 
they were in their journey, some inhabitants of the village 
called Ginsea, wliich lies on the borders of Samaria and the 
great plain, falling upon them, killed a great many of 
tbem/’ 

XX. [p. 278.] John iv. 20. “Our fathers,” said the 
Samaritan woman, “worshipped in this mountain; ami 
ye say that Jerusalem is the place where men ought to 
worship/’ 

Joseph. Antiq, lib, xviiL c. 5, sect. 1. “Commanding 
tliem to meet him at mount Qerkim ; which is by them 
(the Samaritans) esteemed the most sacred of all mountains/’ 

XXL [p. 312.] Matt, xxvi. 3, ‘‘Then assembled to- 
gether the chief priests, and the elders of the people, into 
the palace of the high priest, who urns called Calaphas,^^ 
That Caiaphas was higli priest, and high priest throughout 
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the presidentship of Pontius Pilate, and consequently at 
this time, appears from the following account : — He was 
made high priest by Valerius Gratus, predecessor of Pontius 
Pilate, and was removed from his office by Vitellius, presi- 
dent of Syria, after Pilate w^as sent away out of the pro- 
vince of Judma. Josephus relates tlie ■advancement of 
Caiaphiis to the priesthood in this manners Gratus gave 
the high priesthood to Simon, the son of Gamithus. He, 
linving enjoyed this honour not above a year, was succeeded 
by Joseph, who u aUo called Caiapkas.^ After this, Gratus 
went away for Koine, having been eleven years in Judea ; 
and Pontius Pilate came thither as his successor P Of the 
remoml of Caiaphas from his office, Josephus, likewise, after- 
wards informs us; and connects it %vith a circumstance which 
fixes the time to a date subsequent to the determination of 
Pilate'’ s government : Vitellius,’* he tells us, ” ordered 
JHiate to repair io Rome ; and after that^ went up himself 
to Jerusalem, and then gave directions concerning several 
matters. And having done these things, he took away 
the priesthood from the Iwjh priest Joseph, who is called 
CamphasP*f 

XXIL (Michaelis, c. si. sect, il.) Acts xxiii. 4. And 
they that stood by, said, Eevilest thou God’s high priest ? 
Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was the high 
]U’iest.” Now', upon inquiry into the history of the age, it 
turns out, that Ananias, of whom this is spoken, was, in 
truth, the high priest, though he was sitting in judg- 
ment in that assumed capacity. The case was, that he had 
formerly holden the office, and had been deposed ; that the 
person who had succeeded him had been murdered ; that 
auotlier was not yet appointed to the station; and that 
during the vacancy he had, of his own authority, taken 
upon himself the discharge of the office. J This *^singular 
situation of the high ])riesthood took place during the inter- 
\al between the death of Jonathan, who was murdered by 
order of Pelix, and the accession of Ismael, who was 
invested with the high priesthood by Agrippa ; and precisely 
in tliis interval it happened that St. Paul was apprehended, 
and brought before the Jewish council. 

XXHi. [p, 323.] Matt, xxvi. 59* ^'Now the chief priests 

* Aiitiq. lib. xvlii. e. 2, sect S. f Ihiil. lib. xvii. c. a, sett. S. 

I Joseph. Antiq. I. X3c, c. % sect. 2; c. vt, sect. 2 j c. S), sect. 2. 
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and elders, aud all the council, sought false witness against 
him/* 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 15, sect. 3, 4. ^‘Then might 
be seen the high priests themselves^ with ashes on their 
heads, and their breasts naked.’* 

The agreement here consists in speaking of the high 
priests, or chief priests, (for the name in the original is the 
same) in the plural numhert when, in strictness, there was 
onl 3 r one high priest ; which may be considered a>s a proof 
that the evangelists were habituated to the manner of 
speaking then in use, because they retain it wlien it is 
neither accurate nor just. For the sake of brevity, I hare 
put down from Josephus, only a single example of tbe 
application of this title in the plural number ; but it is his 
usual style. 

Ib. [p, 871.] Luke iii, L '^Now in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate lieing gover- 
nor of Judma, and Herod being tetrarchof Galilee , — Jonas 
and Cawphas being the high priests, the word of God 
came unto John.” There is a passage in Josephus very 
nearly parallel to this, and which may at least serve to vin- 
dicate the evangelist from objection with respect to his 
giving the title of high priest specifically to two persons at 
the same time : *' Quadratus sent two others of the most 
powerful men of the Jews, as also the high prieHis Jonathan 
and Amnlas^^^^ That Annas was a person in an eminent 
station, and possessed an authority co-ordinate with, or next 
to, that of the high priest properly so called, may be 
inferred from St. John’s Gospel, which, in the history of 
Christ's erucifixion, relates, that ^Uhe soldiers led him 
away lo Annas first/’f And this might be noticed as an 
example of undesigned coincidence in the two evangelists. 

Again, [p. B/O,] Acts iv. 6. Annas is called the high 
priest, though Caiaphas was in the ohice of the high priest- 
hood. In like manner, in Josephus,}: Joseph, the son of 
(h)rion, atid the high priest Aimnus, were chosen to be 
supreme governors of all things in the city.” Yet Anaims, 
though here called the high priest Ananus, was not then in 
the odiee of the high ])riesthood. The truth is, there is an 
indeterminateuess in the use of this title in the Gospel : 
sometimes it is applied exclusively to the person who held 
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tlie office at tlie time ; sometimes to one or two more, wlio 
probably shared with him some of the powers or functions 
of the office ; and, sometimes, to such of the priests as 
were eminent by their station or character:* and there is 
the verv same indeterminateness in Josephus. 

XXI¥. [p. 347«] John xiN. 19, 20. ^'^And Pilate wrote 
a title and put it on the cross/’" That such was the custom 
of the Homans on these^ occasions, appears from passages 
of Suetonius and Dion Cassius: Patremfamilias — canibus 
objecit, cum hoc Impie Iocntus,parmularius.’’t Suet. 

Dcunit. cup. X. And in Biou Cassias we have the following : 
** Having led him through the midst of the court or assem- 
bly, iriih a tvrltbu] si\fnifyi)i(/ the cause of Im deaths and 
afterwards crucifying him.’’ Book liv. 

lb. x\ud it was written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin,” 
That it was also usual about this time, in Jerusalem, to set 
up advertisements in different languages, is gathered from 
the ac'count which Josephus gives of an expostulatory 
message from Titus to the Jews, when the city was almost 
in his ijiands in which he says, Did ye not erect pillars 
with inscriptions on them, in the Greek and in our 
language^ Let no one pass beyond these bounds ?” 

XX¥, [p. 352.] Matt, xxvii. 26. ‘^When he bad scourged 
Jesus, he delivered him to be crucided.” 

The following passages occur in Josephus : 

** Being heatmiy they w^ere crucified opposite to the 
citadel.”J 

^‘Whom, having first scourged vnth whips, he cru- 
.dfied.”§ . . ■■ ■* \ 

He was burned alive, haimig been first "beatenP\ 

To which may be added one from Livy, lib. xi. c. 5 : 

Productique omnes, virgisque emi, ac seciiri percussi.”^ 

A modern example may illustrate the use we make of 
this instance. The ]>reeedii]g of a capital execution by the 
corporal punishment of the sufierer is a practice unknown 
in Ihigland, but retained, in some instances at least, as 
appears by the kte execution of a regicide, in Sweden. This 
circumstance, therefore, in the account of an English execu- 

* Mai-k. xiv. 53. 

•! jite exposed Uie father of theiamiiy to the dogs, with this mte, “ A gladiator, 
jinpions in speech/^— K joitor.] 

J ^ 1! edit. is. 

[AU were ied out, beaten with rods, and beheaded.—BniToa.] 
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tion, purporting to come from an English writer, would not 
only hring a suspicion upon the truth of the account, but 
would, in a considerable degree, impeach its pretensions of 
having been written by the author whose name it bore. 
Whereas the same circumstance, in the account of a Swedisii 
execxition, would verify the account, and support the 
authenticity of the book in wliich it was found ; or, at least, 
would prove that the author, wifoever he was, ]iOssessed 
the information and the knowledge which he ought to 
possess. ' : * 

XXYL [pj «353.] John xk. 16. **And they took Jesus, 
and led him away ; and lie, bearing his eross^ went 
forth.” 

Plutarch, Be iis qui scro piiniuntur, p. 551 ; a Paris, 
1621. ** Every kind of wickedness produces its own par-> 

ticular torment ; jtist as every malefactor, when he is brouglh 
forth to execution, mi?rles Ms own 

XXYfl. John xk. 32, ‘‘ Then came the soldiers, and 

hra/ce the legs ' of the first, and of the oilier which was 
cracified with him.” 

Constantine abolished the punishment of the cross j in 
commending whicli edict, a heathen writer notices this very 
circumstance of breaking the legs. ‘‘ Ed pius, ut etiam 
vetus veterrimumque supplicium, patibulum, et enmhm 
suffnnqendis, primus removerit.”’** Aur. Yict. Ces. cap. xli. 

XXVlIL Ip. 457.3 Acts hi. 1. ‘‘Now Peter and 
John went up together into the temple, at the hour of 
prayer, being the ninth hour.” 

Joseph. Aiitiq. lib. xv. c. 7, sect. B. “ Twice every day, 
in the morning and at the ninth hour, the priests perform 
their duty at the altar.” 

. 462.]. Acts, XV,; 21'. “For "Aloses 'of .old ' 

time hath in every city them that preach him, being read 
in the synagogues emrg sahhaih-daij.^^ 

Joseph, contra Ap. L ii. “ He (Moses) gave us the law, 
the most excellent of all institutions ; nor "did he appoint. 

uid he heard once only, or twice, or often, but 
aside all other work.s, we should meet together 

understaiMi- 
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XXX. [p. 465.] Acts xxi, 23. have four men, 

which have a poiv on them ; them take, and purify thyself 
with them that they may shave tlieir heads P 

Joseph de Bell. L xi. c. 15. It is customary for those 
who have been afliicted with some distemper, or have 
laboured under any other ditHoiilties, to make a mvoy thirty 
days before they olfer .sacrifices, to abstain from wine, and 
sham the Juve of their heudsJ'^ 

ih, ver. 24. take, and purify thyself with them, 

jmd he af c/ian/es with thmyii that theij may share their 
keadsr 

Joseph. Antiq. L xix. c. 6« ^^Ile (Herod Agrippa) 
t'oming to Jerusalem offered up sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
and omitted nothing that was prescribed by th^ law. For 
which reason he also ordered « good mmher of Nazarites to 
he shared'^ We here find that it was an act of piety 
amongst the Jews, to defray for those wdio were under the 
Xazaritie vow the expenses which attended its completion ; 
a, ml that the phrase w'as, “ that they might be shaved/’ 
The custom and the expression are l>oth remarkable, and. 
both in close conformity with the Scripture account. 

XXXI. [p. 474.] 2 Cor. xi. 24. the Jews five 

times received I forty stripes save one."^ 

Joseph. Antiq. hi), iv, e, 8, sect. 21. that acts 

contrary hereto, li?t him receive forty stripes, wanting one, 
from the public officer/’ 

The coincidence here is singular, because the law allowed 
forty stripes ; — Forty stripes he may give him, and not 
exceed.” Dent. xxv. 3. It proves that the author of the 
Epistle to tlie Corinthians was guided, not by books, but by 
facts ; because his statement agrees with the actual custom, 
even when that custom deviated from the written law, and 
from what he must have learned by consulting the Jewish 
code, as set forth in the Old Testament. 

XXXIL [p. 400.J Luke iii. 12, ^‘'Then came also 
Ikmis to be baptized.” From this quotation, as well as f^'om 
tiie histoiy of Levi or Matthew (Luke v. 29,) and of 
Znccheus (Luke xix. 2,) it appears, that, the publicans or 
tax-gatlierers w»ere, frequently at least, if not always, Jews ; 
which, as the country was then under a Roman government, 
and the taxes were paid to the Romans, was a circumstance 
not to be expected. That it was the truth, however, of the 
case, appeajvs from a short passage of Josephus. 
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Be Bell. lib* ii, c* 14, sect. 45. *^But, Florus not 
restraining these practices by his authority, the chief men 
of the Jews, among tohom was Jolm ths<piLhlim% not know- 
ing well what course to take, wait itpon Florus, and give 
him eight talents of silver to stop the buildiiig.’” 

XXXril, [p. 49b.] Acts xxii. 25, ‘'^And as they 
bound him with thongs, Paul said unto the centurion that 
stood by, Is it lawful for you to scomy/e u man that is a 
Romani md. uncondemned ? ’’ 

‘'Faeiniis cstvinciri civem Romanum ; scelusverberari/’ 
€ic. in Verr. 

Cmdebatur virgis, in medio foro Messame, eivis Ro- 
manus, Indices | cum interea nullus gemitus, nulla vox 
alia, i&tius niiseri inter dolorem crcpitumque plagarum 
audiobatur, nisi bme, Civis Itomanus 
XXXIV. [p. 513.] Acts xxii. 27. ^'Tben the chief 
captain came, and said unto him, (Paul,) Tell me, art thou 
a Roman ? ile said. Yea/’ The circumstance here to be 
noticed is, that a Jeio was a Roman citizen, 

Joseph, xintiq. lib. xiv. c. 10, sect. 13. Lucius Leii- 
tulus, the consul, declared, I have dismissed from the ser- 
vice the Jewish Roman dtisenS) who observe the rites of the 
Jewish religion at Ephesus.” 

Ib, ver. 28, And the chief captain answ^ered, ft^itk a 
great su7n obtained 1 this freecRmi,^^ 

Dion Cassius, lib, lx. ^^This pfivilege, which had been 
hoaght formerly at a great griee^ became so cheap, that it 
was commonly said, a man might be made a Roman citizen 
for a few’ pieces of broken glass.” 

XXXV, [p. 52L] Acts xxviiL 16. ^^And wdicn w’O 
came to Rome, the centurion delivered the prisoners to the 
captain of the guard ; but Paul was suffered to dw'ell by 
himself with a soldier that kept 

With which join ver. 20. For the hope of Israel, I 
am bound with this ehnmJ'' 

Quemadmodum cadem eafena et eustodiani ct milite^n 
copulai ; sicista, qum tain dissiinilia sunt, pariter incedunt.” 
8eneea, Ep. v, 

** Frocousul a^stimare sokt, utrum in carcerem recipienda 

* { It Ir a wrong that a Roman citizen Khould be bound •, a crime* that he should 
be beaten. 

A B-fonan citizen, judges, was beaten with rods in the market-place of Messanaj 
while yet no groans, no cry of the wretched man was heard amidst the pain and, 
noxse of the blows, but this only, ” I am a Roman citizen.’' — Eni’ion.j 
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%\i persona, an militi tradcnda,^^ Ulpian, L i. sect. De 
Unstod. et Exliib. Eeor.'’' 

In the contliiemeiit of Agrippa by the order of Tiberius, 
Axitonin managed, that the centurion who presided over the 
guards, and thc5 mldier to whom Agrippa was to he homid, 
might be men of mild character. (Joseph. Aiitiq. lib. xvii. c. 7, 
sect. 5.) After the accession of Caligula, Agrippa also, like 
Pauh was suiiered to dwell, yet as a]>risoner, in his own house, 
XXXVI. [p, 531.] Acts xKvii. L ‘‘'And when it was 
determined that we should sail into Italy, they delivered 
Paul md eertain other prisoners unto one named Julius.*’ 
Bim^e not only Paul, but certain other piisoiierSi were sent 
by the sanxe slnp into Italy, the text xxxnst be considered as 
carrying with it an intimation, tliat the sending of persons 
from Judaea to be tried at Rome, was an ordinary practice. 
That in trutlx it was so, is made out by a variety of exam- 
ples wbidi the writings of Josephus furnish ; anil, amongst 
oth(?rs, by the following, which comes near both to the time 
and the subject of the instance in the Acts. Felix, for 
sorm* slight offence^ hound and seM to Rome several priests 
of his acquaintance, and very good and honest men, to 
answer for themselves to Cmsar.** Joseph, in Vit. sect. 3. 

XXXVn, [p. 539.] Acts xi. 27- And in these days 
came prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch ; and there 
stood up one of them named Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that tliere should be a great dearth throughout all 
tile world, (or all the country ;) lokich came to pass in the 
dags of Clavdlns C^sarJ* 

Joseph. Antiq. 1, xx. c. 4. sect. 2. “In their time, 
(that is, about the fifth or sixth year , of Claudius,) a 
great dearth happened in Judea.** 

XXXVIII. [p. 555.] Acts xviii. 1, 2. “ Because that 
Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart from Home.** 
Suet. Claud, c. xxv. “ Judmos, impulsore Chresto, assidue 
tinnultuantes, Homa expulit.**t 

X.XXIX. [p, 654.] Acts v, 37* “After this man, 
ime up Judas of Gahieo in the days of the taxing, and 
drew away much people after liiniJ* 


* [Aft thft same cliain links the soMier and the prisoner,* so these things which 
are m wiliku, hiove ou with a parallel step. 

The Pro-ennsul is wont to decide, whether a person should he put In prison, or 
given to a soldier. — EniTOit.} 

t [He expelled from Rome the Jews, wlio were constantly raising tumults, one 
Chri&tus being their instigator. — Enixoa.] 
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Joseph, de Bell. L vii. He, (namely, the person who in 
another place is called by Josephns Judas the Galilean, or 
Jnrlas of Galilee) persuaded not a few not to enrol tbeni- 
selves, when Gyrenms the censor w'as sent into JnchmaJ’ 

XL. [p. 942,] Acts xxi. 38. *‘Art not thou that 
Egyptian, which before these days nmdest an uproar, and 
lecidest out into the wilderness four thousand men that 
were murderers 

Joseph, de Bell. 1. ii. c. 13, sect. 5. ‘^Bnt the Egyp- 
tian false prophet brought a yet heavier disaster ii]>on tlie 
Jews 5 for this impostor, corning into the country, and 
gaining the reputation of a prophet, gathered together 
thirty thousand men, who were deceived by him. Having 
brought them round ant of the wilderness, up to the Motuit 
of Olives, he iutende«l from thence to make his attack ujxm 
Jerusalem : but I^elix, coming suddenly upon him with the 
Homan soldiers, prevented the attack/’ — great num- 
ber, or {as it should rather be rendered) the greatest part 
of those that were with him, were either slain or taken 
prisoners,” 

In these two passages, the designation of this impostor, 
‘'Egyptian,” without the proper name; “the wilder- 
ness his escape, though his followers were destroyed ; 
the time of the transaction, in the. presidentship of h’elix, 
which could not be any long time before the words in Luke 
are supposed to have been spoken, are circumstances of 
close correspondency « There is one, and only one point of 
disagreement, and that is, in the niimher of his foilo^vers, 
■svhich in the Acts are called four thousand, and by Jose- 
phus thirty thousand ; but, beside that the names of imm- 
ners, more than any other words, are liable to the errors of 
transcribers, we are, in the present instance, under tlie less 
concern to reconcile tlie evangelist with Josephus, as dose- 
]dius is not, in this point, consistent with himself. For 
whereas in the passage here (jnoted, he calls the number 
thirty thousand, and tells us that the greatest ])art, or a 
gn?at number (according as his words are rendcrefl) of those 
that were with him, were destroyed ; in his Antiquities he 
represents four hundred t*> have been killed upon this 
c)ccasion, and two hundred taken prisoners which cer- 
iiot the “ greatest part,” nor “a great part,” 
out of thirty thousand. It is pro- 



bable also, tlmt Lysias and Josephus spcdvc of the oxpefii- 
tioii in its diHerent stages ; Lysias, of those who followed 
the F^gyptinn out of Jerusalem ; Josephus, of all who 
€f)I leeted about him afterward s, from cUftereiit quarters . 

XLL (Lardnev’s Jewish mid Heathen Testimonies, voL 
iii. p. 21 .) Acits xvii. 22. Then Paul stood in the midst 
of Mars’ hill,, and said, Yc men of Athens, I perceive that 
in all things ye are too snjKTstitious. For, as I 
and beheld your ilevoiioust J foimrl a7t altar tmt/i 
imerlptian, TO THE UNKNOfFN GOD, Whom there-, 
fore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you,” 

J)h(fenes Lae^Thi^i wlio wrote about the year 210, in his 
lii.story of Epinieiiides, who is snpposetl to iuive flourished 
nearly six luindred years before Christ, relates of liim the 
following story: That being invited to Athens for the 
purpose, he delivered the city^ from a pestilence, in this 
manner:— ** Taking several sheep, some black, others white, 
be had them up to the Areopagus, and then let 
yvhere they would, and gave orders to those who 
them, wlierever any of them should lie down, to sacrifice it 
to the God to whom it belonged; and so the plague 
ceased. — Hence,” says the historian, it has come to pass, 
that to this time may be found, in the hovoughs of 

the Athenimw, akonymous altars; a memorial of the 
expiation then made.” ^ These altars, it may be presumed, 
were called anonynums, because there was not the name oi 
any particular deity inscribed upon them, , 

Pmisanms, who uYote before the end of the second cen- 
tury, in his description of Athens, having mentioned an 
altar of Jupiter Olympiiis, mhh, ^^Jnd nigh unto it * 
altar of twhiown gods/' f And in anotlier place, he 
of altars of gods called imknoivnDX 
Phil os tr atm, who wrote in the beginning of the 
century, records it ns an observation of Apollonius Thjnneus, 
‘‘ 'Hint it was wise to speak yvell of all tlie gods, especially 
at Athens, lahei^e altars ofiinJmown dernons were erected 
’rhe author of the dialogue PkilopatriH, by many sup- 
I'osed to have been Lucian, who wrote about the year I/O, 
oy Withers some anonymous heathen writer of the ffmrth 
century, makes Critins swear by the wiknown 
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Athens; and, near the end of the dialogue, has these 
words, ‘^But let us find out the wj/moimi ihd at Athens; 
and, stretching our hands to heaven, offer to liirn our 
praises and thanksgivings.'’'^ 

This is a veiy curious and a very important coincidence. 
It ajipears beyond controversy, that altars with this inscrip- 
tion were enisling at Atlnuis, at the time when St. Paul is 
alleged to have been there. It seems also (which is very 
■worthy of observation), that this inscription was peculiar 
to the Athenians. There is no evidence that there were 
altars inscribed **to the unknown god’’ in any other 
country. Supposing the history of >St. Paul to have been 
a fable, how is it possible that such a writer as the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles was, should hit upon a circum- 
stance so extraordinary, and introduce it by an allusion so 
suitable to St. Paul's office and character ? 


The examples here collected will be sufficient, I liope, 
to satisfy us that the wiiters of the Christian history knew 
something of what they w^ere writing about. The argu» 
Blent is also strengthened by the following considerations : 

I. That these agreements appear not only in articles of 
public history, but sometimes in minute, recondite, and 
very peculiar circumstances, in which, of all others, a forger 
is most likely to have been found tripping. 

n. That the destruction of Jerusalem, which took place 
forty years after the commencement of the Christian insti- 
tutional produced\such a"* change in the state of the country, 
and the condition of the Jews, that a writer who was uiiac** 
(piainted with the circumstarices of the nation before that 
event, would lind it difficult to avoid mistakes, \n endea- 
vouring to give detailed accounts of transactions coimccted 
with tliose circumstances, forasmuch as he could no longer 
have a living exemplar to copy from. 

ill. That there appears, in the^ writers of the Hew 
I'est, ament, a knowledge of the affairs of those times, %vhich 
we do not find in authors of biter ages. In particular, 
** many of the (Christian \vritcrs of the second and third 
centuries, and of the following ages, had false notions con- 
cerning the stat.e of Judcia, between the nativity of Jesus 

*■ Lucian, in Piiilop. tom. ii. Grmv. p. 7(iT, 780, 
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and tlic destruction of Jerusalem.’’'*' Therefore ihetj 
could not have composed our histories. 

Amidst so many conformities, ^ve are not to wonder that we 
meet with some difficulties, ’'i'he principal of these I will put 
down, together with the solutions which they have received. 
But in doing this, 1 must be contented with a brevity better 
suited to the limits ^of my volume than to the nature of a 
amtroversial argument. For the historical proofs of .my 
a.sserlioiis, and for the Greek criticisms upon which some of 
them are founded, I refer the reader to the second volume 
of the lirst part of Dr. Lardner’s large work. 

1. The taxing during which Jesus was born, was hrst 
made/’ as we read according to our translation in St. Luke, 
whilst Cyrenitis was governor of Syida/’f jNow it turns 
out that Cyreniiis was not governor of Syria until twelve, 
or, at the soonest, ten years after the birth of Christ : and 
that a taxing, census, or assessment, was made in Judea in 
the begirming of his government. The charge, tberetbre, 
brought against the evangelist is, that, intending to refer to 
this taxing, he has misplaced the date of it by an error of 
ten or twelve years. 

The answer to the accusation is found in his using the word 
first and this taxing was first made /’ for, accord- 
I ing to the mistake imputed to the evangelist, this word 

I could have no signification whatever ; it could have had no 

ri place in his narrative ; because, let it relate to what it will, 

taxing, census, enrolment, or assessment, it imports that 
the writer had more than one of those in contemplation. 

1 It acquits him therefore of the charge : itjs inconsistent 

with the sijpposition of his knowing only of the taxing in 
the beginning of Cyrenius’s government. And if the e%’an- 
gelist knew (which this word proves that he did) of some 
other ffixing^ beside that, it is too much, for the sake of 
convincing him of a mistake, to lay it down as certain tliut 
v ' V\/ha;iidendedtO:refe^^ 

p The sentence in St. Luke may he construed thus ; This 

' %vas the first assessment (or enrolment) of Cvrenius, 

j governor of Syria r"’!’ the words » governor of "Syria/’ 

: * t., / Lanlner, part L volAU p. SCO. f Chap, il ver. 2. 

J if th« ivora wlwch Tve rftwder hrst,” he rendered “before, which it hasheen 
I' fitroDjriy contended that the Greek idiom allows of, the whole difficulty vauisheR* 

r, passage would he, “Now this taxing was made before Cymiius 

r w^sgoveiner of SyrmV’ which corresponds with the chronology. But I rather 

choohc to arpe, that however the word “first” le rendered, fogiveit a tneanine 
at all, it imlitates with the ohjeciion. In this I think there can be no mistake. 
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being used after the name of Cyrenius, as liis addition or 
title. And this title belonging to him at the time of writing 
.the nceonnt, was naturally enough subjoined to his name, 
though acquired after the transaction which the account 
describes. A modern writer who was not very exact in the 
choice of his expressions, in relating the affairs of the East 
Indies, might easily say such a thing was done by governor 
Hastings ; though, in truth, the thing had been done by 
hint Ijcfore his advancement to the station from which he 
received the name of gorernor. And this, as we contend, is 
jirecisely the iuaccunicy which has produced the diiiiculty 
m St. Luke. 

At any rate it appears, from the form of the expression, 
that he liud two taxings or enrolments in con tempi atimi. 
And if Cjranius had been sent upon this business into 
Judam, before he became governor of Syria, (against which 
supposition there is no proof, but rather external evidence 
of an enrolment going on about this time under some person or 
ofciier,^ then the census on all hands acknowledged to have' 
been made by him in the beginning of his government, 
%vould form a second, so as to occasion the other to be called 

li. Another chronological objection arises upon a date 
assigned in the beginning of the third chapter of St. 
iiiike :t Now in the ilfteentli year of the reign of Tiberius 

* Josephus f Antiq. xvii. c. 2, sect 6) lias this remarlcable passa|re: **WTich 
therefore Uie -whole Jewish nation took an oath to be fahhful to Ciesar, and the 
intpre.«ts of the kin».’' This transaction corresponds in the course of the history 
with the time Christ’s hirtii. What is called a census, and which we render 
taxing, was delivering upon oath an account of their property. This might be 
accompanied with an oath of fidelity, or might he mistaken by Josephus for it. 

is) T’lie word Jirst, as Paley justly observes, decisively refutes the notion that 
the evangelist las erred through igiu)ranee. Compared with the mention of J wdas 
of Galilee, in the Acts, it shows that the Met apographs by Cyrenius was in his 
thouabU' at the time. The direct explication, however, of the verse is mort; 
fiiflii-ult, and the solution here nfferod in the text, wdiicli that of Darduer, does 
not Becm warranted by the Greek idiom. The one proposed in the note, which 
li the view of Herwart and Oreswell, is very harsh, and hardly an admissible 
measdug. TliLMUost exact rendering will be, ‘<This enrolment was the first 
that was made, Cyrenius presiding over Syria.” A contrast is thus implied 
with the later census, also under Cyrenius, whan Judas of Galilee aro.se. That 
Cyamius was not the ordinary president of Syria at the time, but Saturninus or 
Varus, is no real difilculiy. it is Just as natural to refer the expres.sion to the 
suftject specially named, as to the regular and ordinary presukumy, am! it will thus 
admit thf paraphrase-^This was the first eenatis that was made, Cyreniu.s having 
the commisslun for its execution in Syria. Other evidence remains, which makes 
this highly j)n)V,»able; especially a hatin inscription on 0. ilSintlins Palianus, 
which eonUiimihc wfords, Idem jussuOuiriiiicensum fecit Apaniemfi dvitatis: 
{The same, at the bidding of Quirirms, made a eensps of the city of Apatnca.j 
Apatne.a was one of the four chief towns of Syria, and no general census, beyond 
the kingdom of Archekas, seems to liave occurred in the ordinary presidency 
nf Quirinu-s, ten years later. See Brown’s Ordo. SaecL pp. 40—19 .— Euiiob. 
t Lardiier, part I. vol, it, p. 7C8, 
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Cassar/’ — Jesus hegmi to be uhoiit years of age ; 
supposing Jesus to have been born, as St. Matthew and St* 
Luke also himself relate, in the time of Herod, he must, 
according to the dates given in Josephus, and by the Roman 
hisforians, have been at least thirty-one years of age in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius. If he was born, as St. Mat- 
tliew’s naVrative intimates, one or two years before Herod's 
death, he would have been thirty-two or thirty-three y 
old at that time. 

This is the difiiculty : the solution turns upon an alter- 
ation in the construction of the Greek. St. Luke's words 
in the original are allowed, by the general opinion of learned 
men, to signify, not ‘Ubat Jesus began to be about tbirty 
years of age," but ^^tbat he was about thirty years of 
w lien he began his ministry.” This construction being 
admitted, the adverb about " gives us all the latitude we 
want, and more especially when applied, as it is in the pre- 
sent instance, to a decimal number ; for such uximbers, even 
without this f|ualifying addition, are often used in a laxer 
sense than is here contended for.'’* (if) 

HI. Acts V. 36. For before these days rose up Theu-^ 
das, boasting himself to be somebody ; to whom a number 
fd’ men, about four hundred, joined themselves i who was 
slain ; and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered, and 
brought to imught." 

Josephus has preserved the account of an impostor of 
the name of Theudas, who created some disturbances and 
wTiS slain ; but according to the date assigned to this man’s 
appearance, (in which, ho%vever, it is very possible that Jose- 
phus may have been mistaken^,) it must have been, at 

* I,3vy, speaking of the pcaee whicli tlie conduct of Kotntilus had procured to 
the mte, durinf? the of his successor. (Numa,) has these words: ‘♦Ah 

ilio eiiiin proi'eclti viribus datis tattUmt valuit, iit in qmdraginta dexnde anuos, 
tutam pacem halteret [For having gained streogtii from this Ueginninijf, it waa 
so puwerfaJ, ihafc for forty years afterwards it liad quiet peace (tiv. Hist. c. i. 
sfiet. L5.) Yet afterwards, in the same chapter, “Romulus,” he says, “sepiem 
et triflliua rej^navit an nos. Numa tres ct qnadntyiuta:” [Romulus reigned 
thirty-seven years : Nmna, three-and-forty.] 

{t) Ttiifs paragraph ficeuis incorrect. Ail the Greek fathers, and many of the 
UcKt rmulern critics, adopt the sense of the auth<irix(>d version, which is much 
more natural tliau the other. Nor is it easy to conceive why thirty years should 
he Uitmed, it the true age of our Lord were either less than twenty-niue, or more 
tJfiUi thirty-one years. The most pruhabJe view seems to be that the years of 
Tiberitifi are dated from his association with Augustus. In this case, thenatural 
st nseof the present verse will be retained, in consisieucy with the probable date 
of llerod^s death, the time of the first Passover (John ii, 10), and the early tradi- 
tions of the date of the erucifixbn, which was commonly placed either a.b. 20 
or A.n. liO.—EiUTOR. 

tMichaeiis's Introduction fo the Now Testament, (MarsVs translation,) 
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least, seven years after GanmlieFs sf^eeeb, of which this text 
is a part, was delivered. It has been replied to the objec- 
tion,^ that there might be two impostors of this name : 
and it has been observed, in order to give a general pro- 
bability to the solution, that the same thing appears to have 
happened in other instances of the same kind. It is proved 
from Josephus, that there were not few(?r than four persons 
of the name of Simon vithin forty years, and not fewer 
than three of the name of Judas within ten years, who were 
all leaders of insurrections : and it is likewise recorded by this 
historian, that, upon the death of Herod the Great, (which 
agrees very well with the time of the commotion referred 
to by Gamaliel, and with his manner of stating that time, 
before these clays/^) there w^ere innumerable disturbances 
ill Judtua.f Arebbishop Usher was of opinion, that one of 
the three Judases above mentioned was Gamaliers Tlieu- 
das iX ^ variation of tlie name than we 

actually find in the Gospels, where one of the twelve apostles 
is called, by Luke, Judas, and by Mark, Thaddeus.*"§ 
Origen, however he came by his information, appears to 
have believed that there was an impostor of the name of 
Theudas before the nativity of Christ* |1 
lY. Matt, sxiii. 84. ** wherefore, behold, I send unto 
you prophets, and wise men, and scribes ; and some of 
them ye shall kill and crucify ; and some of them shall ye 
scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them from city 
to city ; that upon you may come all the righteous blooH 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel 
unto the blood of Zacharim mi of Baraoldm, whom, ye 
dm hetwmi the temple mid the (dtar*^ 

There is a Zecharias whose death is related in the second 
book of ("hronicks,^ in a manner which perfectly suppruts 
our Saviour's allusion. But this Zecharias was "the son of 
Jelmiada* 

There is also 'Zediams the prophet, who was the son 
of Berachiah, and is so dt^scribed m the superscription of 
his propheq^, but of whose death we ha\e no account. 

* Gardner, part I, vpl. ii. p. 922. 

t Amiq. 1. x\ii. e* 12, Hvet* 4. An«als, p. n't, 

§ tuli«5 Vi. Jrij Mark iii, 18, il cont. Cels. 

y “Aiiii tlie Spirit of Ood 'emue «j»en Zeeliamli, tlie son of Jelioiada the 
]irieKt, ^vUi{;il stood aluive tUepeuple* and said time them, Thussaitli God, Why 
ye the cr.niiiiandmt nts of the Lord, tlijit ye eanuot prof'pf’r ? Because 

f ehavc lorsakcn the Lord, he Imth also forsaken you. And they eonspired against 
im, Qtfti .sloncel hm with .%iones^ (it the catmuaudm&ht of the king, in the cokH of 
ike twuseof the Lord.’^ 2 fhron, xxiv, 20, 21, 



applit'S &Ukt}y to the ficin ol'Jehoiada, who 


I have httle doubt but that the hrst Zecliarias was the 
person spoken of by our Saviour ; and that the name of 
tlie iather has been since added, or changed, by some one 
who took it from the title of the prophecy, which happened to 
be better known to him than the histoiy in the Chronicles. 

There is likewise a Zacliarias, the son of Baruch, related 
by Josephus to have been skin in the temple a few vears 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. It has been insinuated 
that the words put into our Saviour’s month contain a re- 
ference to tliis transaction, and were composed by some 
writi'r, wlin either confounded the time of the transaction 
with onr Sa%-iour’s age, or inadvertently overlooked the 
aiiuciironism. 

Is'{)w, suppose it to have been so; suppose these words 
to liavc Ixicn suggested by the transaction related in Jose- 
phus, and to Lave been falsely ascribed to Christ : and 
observe what extraordinary coincidences (accidentally as it 
must m that case have been) attend the forger’s mistake. 

I' irst, that we have a Zeeharias in the book of Chronicles, 
manner of it, corresponds with the 

Secondly, that although the name of this person’s father 
be erroneously put dov™ in the Gospel, yet we have a way 
of accounting for the error, by showing another Zecliarias 
in the Jewish Scriptures, much better known than the for- 

tTJtet ‘hat which appears in 

Every one, who thinks npon the subject, will find these to 
be arcurnstances winch could not have met together in a 

Semselver (J/)^ proceed from the circumstances 

I have noticed, I think, aO the difficulties of this kind. 

^ ‘^h'ar, others of a 

probable solution. Tne reader will eomparo them with the 

riS! Ilf’ that Zaaba- 

St. hiike, m uttmu a “>i cLhm if imf t i n,V,' f“-“ '"'•■'Xiohsa hy 

and upokcn of as » nronhei- andKf h ^ Zacharias, 

of Hamhiah van .naraid ?o l:S<,U“ul'’L“S 


tills accfijint t>f ilio son of Jehoiiia i of Chronicles, where 

Ilehiew .Uible. Hence the wS ^ ^ooks in the 
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number, tbe Tanety,the closeuesvS, amltlie satisfactorincss, of 
the instances which are to be set against them ; and he will 
remember the scantiness, in many cases, of our intelligence, 
and that difficulties always attend imperfect information.'*' 


CirAPTETl YII. 

Uiidfsigned Coincidences. 

Between the letters which bear the name of St. Paul 
in our collection, and his history in the Acts of the Apostles, 
there exist many note.s of correspondency. The simple 
perusal of the writings is sufficient to prove, that neither 
the history was taken from the letters, nor the letters from 
the history. And the midemjnedness of the agreements 
(whiclj imdesignedness is gathered from their latency, their 
mirmteness, their obiic|mty, the suitableness of the circumi’* 
stances in which they consist to the places in which those 
circumstances occur, and the circuitous references by which 
they are traced out) demonstrates, that they have not been 
produced by meditation, or by any fraudulent contrivance. 
But comcidences, from which these causes are excluded, and 
which are too dose and numerous to be accounted for by 
accidental concurrences of fiction, must necessarily have 
truth for their foundation. 

This argument appeared to my mind of so much value, 
(especially for its assuming nothing beside the existence of 
the books,) that I have pursued it through St. Paurs thir- 
teen epistles, in a work published by me four years ago, 
under the title of Horce Paulime. I am sensible how feeldy 
any argument whidi depends upon an induction of particu- 
lars is represented, without examples. On whidi account, 
I wished to have abridged my owti volume, in the manner 
in which I have treated Br. Lardner’s in the preceding 
chapter. But, upon making the attempt, I ditl not find it 
in my power to render the articles intelligible by fewer 
wwds than I have there used. I must be content, therefore, 
to refer the rcadp to tlie work itself. And I would parth, 
culariy invite his siUention to the observations which are 
made in it upon the first three epistles, I ]vcvsuade 
myself that he will find the proofs, both of agreement and 
imdesignedness, supplied by these epistles, sufficient to 

* See SupplemeHt G. 
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support the conclusion which is there maintained, in favour 
both of the genuineness of the writings and the truth of the 
narrative. 

It remains only, in this place, to point out how the 
argument bears U])oii the general question of the Christian 
in.story. 

hirst, St. Paul in these letters affirms, in unequivocal 
terms, his own performance of miracles, and, what ought 
particularly to be remembered, that miracles were the 
0 / an (qwsfhr^ If this testimony come from St. 

1 aui s own Imrid, it is invaluable. And tluit it does so, the 
argument before us fixes in my mind a firm assurance. 

^ Secondly, it shows that the series of actions represented 
m the cqnstics of St. Paul was real ; which alone lays a 
hinndation for the proposition which forms the subject of 
dw first part of our present work ; namely, that the original 
witnesses of the Christian history devoted themselves to 
jves of toil, suffering, and danger, in consequence of their 
behd of the truth of that history, and for the sake of 
communicating the knowledge of it to others. 

Thirdly, it proves that Luke, or whoever was the author 
of tile Acts of the Apostles, (for the argument does not 
depend upon the name of the author, though I know no 
reason for questioning if,) was well acquainted %yith St 
1 aul s history ; and that he probably was, what he professes 


T wnat ne proxesses 

himself to be, a companion of St. PauTs travels; which, if 
true, e^abhshes, in a considerable degree, the credit even 
ot ins bospel, because it shows that the writer, from his 
tune, situation, and connexions, possessed opportunities of 
mformmg himself truly concerning the transactions which 
he re ntes 1 tee littfe difficulty in applying to the 
(xospcl of St. Lulce wliat is proved conceniiug the Acts of 
le .-vpostles, considering them as two parts of the same 

} Jiyi’ ^ ‘ instances of second parts 

heing forgeries. I know none where the second part is 
gemnne. arid the first not so. ■* 

I will only ohserve, as .a sequel of the argument, though 

“he S of "sM remarkable similitude between 

Thel vl ffl; ? and of St. John’s Epistle, 

iiic Stylo of hu John s is not at all the style of St PauTs 

Epistles, though both are very singular j nor is it the style 
oi St. James s or of St. Peter’s Epistle; but it bears a 


* Kora. XV. IS, 19} 2 Cor, xii. 12. 
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resemblance to the style of tbe Gospel inscribed with St. 
John’s name, so far as that resemblance can be expected to 
appear which is not in simple narrative, so much as in 
reflections, and in the representation of discourses. 'Writinp:s 
so circumstanced prove themselves, and one another, to be 
genuine. This correspondency is the more valuable, as the 
Epistle itself asserts, in St. John’s manner indeed, but in 
terms suliiciently explicit, the writer’s personal knowledge 
of Ghrist’s history : Tiiat which was from the beginning, 
which we have Iieard, w^Iiich we have seen with our eyes, 
wiiich we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, 
of the W(nd of life ; that which we have seen and hennl, 
declare we unto you.”'^* Who would not dt^sire— who 
perceives not the value of an account, delivered })y a writer 
so well informed as this ?t 


CHAPTER Till. 

Of the History of the Resurrection. 

The history of the resurrection of Christ is a part of 
the evidence of Christianity : but I do not know wiietber 
the proper strength of this passage of the Christian history, 
or wherein its peculiar value, as a head of evidence, consists, 
be generally understood. It is not that, as a inimcle, the 
resurrection ought to be accounted a more decisive proof of 
supernatural agency than other miracles are ; it is not that, 
as it stands in the Gospels, it is better attested than some 
others; it is not, for either of these reasons, that more 
weight belongs to it than to otlier miracles, but for the 
following ; namely, That it is completely certain that the 
apostles of Christ, and the first teachers of Christianity, 
asserted the fact, i\nd this w'ould have been certain, if 
the four Gospels had been lo.st, or never wiitten. Evioy 
piece of Scripture recognises the resurrection. Every 
epistle of every apostle, every author conltanporary witli 
the apostles, of the age immediately succeeding the n}>ostles, 
every writing from that age to ^^the present, genuine or 
spurious, on the side of Christkiiity or against it, concur 
in representing the resurrection of Christ as an article of 
his history, received without doubt or disagreement by all 
who called themselves Christians, as alleged fvonr the 

* Ch. u ver. 1—15. t See Supplement H. 
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beginning by the propagators of the institution, and 
alleged as the centre of their testimony. Nothine I 
apprehend, %vhich a man does not hiin.self see or hear can 
be more certain to him than this point. I do not mean, 
that nothing can be more certain than that Christ rose from 
the dead ; but that notliing can be more certain than that 
his apostles, and the tost teachers of Christianity, gave out 
that he did so. In the other parts of the gospel narrative 
a question may be made, whether the things related of 
Christ be the very things which the apostles and first 
teachers oi the religion delivered concerning him ? And 
tins question depends a good deal upon the evidence we 
posR'ss of the genuineness, or rather, perhaps, of the 
antiquity, credit, and reception of the books. On the sub- 
ject ol the resurrection, no such discussion is necessary, 
because no such doubt can be entertained. The only points 
whieh can enter into our consideration are, whether the 
apostles knowing y published a falsehood, or whether they 
ivere themselves deceived; whether cither of these suppo^ 
sitions be possible ? The first, I think, is pretty geneSly 
^ven up. The na ure of the undertaking, and of &e men • 
the extreme unlikelihood that such toen should engage in 
such a measure as a seAme/ tiieir personal toils/ and 
Wrs and sufferings m the cause; the appropriation of , 

traaketeff/f‘® warm and seemingly 

1 naffuted zeal and earnestness with which they profess 

fliOT smeenty— exempt their memory from the suLieion 
of imposture. The solution more deserving of notice is that 
winch would resolve the conduct of the apostles into atf/m- 
«?«««,• which would class the evidence of Christ’s resurrection 

to apparitions 

as V f ® “'cumstances in the narrative, 

as It IS preserved m our histones, wh ch destroy this com 
panson entirely. It was not one person, bu?mX“ ho 
Mtvv l.im ; they saw him not only separately but Srther 
1.0 only by night but by day. not A a disLce buS 
not once but .several times; they not only saw him but 
Toiiclied him, cowersed with him, ate with him, exmined 
his person to satisfy their doubts. These particulars are 

ter"' ' »“>” 

our retorus. 1 would answer, therefore, the insinuations 

nitn/of Tim ’"'hicli arises out of the 

latnrc of the flung; and the reality of which must be 
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oonfess<?d by all -who allow, wliat I believe is not denied, 
that tbe resurrection of Christ, whether true or tiilse, was 
asserted by his disciples from the beginning 5 and that, cir- 
cumstance is, the non-production of the dead body. It 
is related in the history, what indeed the story of the resur- 
rection necessarily implies, that the corpse was missing out 
of die sepulchre ; it is related also in the history, that the 
Jews reported that the followers of Christ had stolen it 
awtiy And this account, though loaded with great ivn]U’o- 
babilities, such as the situation of the disciples, their fears 
for their own safety at the time, the unlikelihood of their 
expecting to succeecl, the difliculty of actual success, ■f and 
the inevitable consequence of detection and failure, w'as, 
nevertheless, the tnost credible account that could he given 
of the matter. But it proceeds entirely upon the supposi- 
tion of fraud, as ^vell as the old objections did. What 
account can be given of the Jmhjt upon the supposition of 
enthusiasm ? It is impossible onr Lord’s followers could 
believe that he was risen from the dead, if his corpse was 
lying before them. No imthusiasm ever reached to such a 
pitch of extravagancy as that. A spirit may be an illusion ; 
a body is a real thing, an object of sense, in which there 
can be no mistake. All acwmts of spectres leave the 
body in the grave. And, although the body of Christ 
might be removed hj frauds and for the purposes of fraud, 
yet, without any such intention, and by sincere but deluded 
men, (which is the representation of the apostolic character 
we are now examining,) no such attempt could be made. 
The presence and the absence of the dead body are alike 
inconsistent with the hypothesis of enthusiasm ; for, if 
present, it must have cured their enthusiasm at once ; if 
absent, fraud, not enthusiasm, must have carried it away. 

But further, if we admit, upon the concurrent testimony 
of all the histories, so much of the account .as states that 

* “ Aiui flip faj'itjg,’* St. Matthew ■writes, ” is yomnionly reiJt'irtetl anionjrat the 
luuil tins Uhv.*’ ((’iiap. xxvili. 15.1 . The aiay he thengJit jrouti 

amUi'rlty an to this tuihit. ev^iin by those who do not admit his evideuoe in every 
other point : and tliis point U siiihdcnf to prove that tlic body was* 

It has been ri^^htly, I think, observed by Dr. Townsend, (Dis. upon the Res, 
|). i^n,) that tiie story of' the guards carried r(dlu.si(m upon the face or it; “His 
dinespies oame by Jmd stole hint away while we slept.** Men in tludr eir- 
einnstant:c.s would not have made such an acknowkahpuent of their negligence, 
wiUumt jirendons assurances »»f proieciion and impunity. 

t Especially at the full ntoon, the city full of people, ma'ny probably passing the 
whole night, as Jesus aiui his disciples liad done, in the open air, the sepulchre so 
near the city as to be now enclosed within the walls.’* Priestly on the Resur- 
rection, p. 
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the religion of Jesus was set up at Jerusalem, and set up 
with asserting, in the very place in which he had been 
buried, and a few days after he had been buried, his resur- 
rection out of the grave, it is evident that, if his body could 
liave been found, the Jews would have produced it, as the 
shortest and completest answer possible to the whole story. 
The attempt of tlie apostles could not have survived this 
j'efutation a momen|. If we also admit, upon the authority 
of Bt. Matthew, that the Jew's were advertised of the ex- 
pectation of Christ’s followers, and that they had taken due 
precaution in eonserpience of this notice, and that the body 
was in marked and jjubiic custody, the observation receives 
, iriorc force stilL For, notwithstanding their precaution, and 
although thus prepared and forewarned ; when the story of 
tlie resurrection of Christ came forth, as it immediately did ; 
whcii it wus publicly asserted by his disciples, and made the 
ground and basis of their preaching in his name, and col- 
lecting followers to his religion, the Jews had not the body 
to produce ; but were obliged to meet the testimony of the 
apostles by an answer, not containing, indeed, any impossi- 
})ility in itself, but absolutely inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion of their integrity ; that is, in other words, inconsistent 
with the supposition which would resolve their conduct into 
enthusiasm, (r) 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Propagation of Christianity, 

In this argument, the first consideration is the fact ; in 
wdiat degree, within w^hat time, and to what extent, Chris- 
tianity actually was propagated. 

The aeeounts of the matter, which can be collected from 
our books, are as follows : Afeia days after Christ’s disap* 
pearance out of the world, we find an assembly of disciples 
at Jerusalem, to the number of about one hundred and 
twenty which hundred and twenty were, probably, a 
little assodation of believers met togetliier, not merely as 
Indievers in Christ, but as personally connected with "the 
apostles, and with one another. Whatever was the number 

{») On the Biibject of this chapter, WesCa Tt^afise on the Resurreelfon i» 
pcouharly mslructive an4 interesting, ana places the harmony of the Gospels in 
a dear hght.—BniTOR, ^ 



of believers tlien in Jenisalem, we have no reason to be sur- 
prised tliat so small a company should assemble : for there 
is no proofj that the followers of Christ were yet formed 
into a society ; that the society was reduced into any order ; 
that it w^as at this time even understood tliat a new religion 
(in the sense which that term conveys to us) was to be set 
up in the -world, or how the professors of that religion were 
to be distinguished from the rest of mankind. The death 
of Christ had left, we may suppose, the generality of his 
disciples in great doubt, both as to what they were to do, 
and concerning what was to follow. 

This meeting was holden, as we liave already said, a few 
days after Christ’s ascension : for, ten daj^s after that event 
was the day of Peniccost, when, as our history relates,'^ 
upon a signal display of Divine agency attending the persons 
of the apostles, there were added to the society about 
three thousand sonls,”-^- But here, it is not, I think, to be 
taken, that these three thousand were all converted by this 
single miracle ; but rather that many, who before -were be- 
lievers in Christ, became now professors of Christianity ; 
that is to say, when they found that a religion was to be 
established, a society formed and set up in the name of 
Christ, governed by Ms laws, avowing their belief in his 
mission, united amongst themselves, and separated from the 
rest of the world by visible distinctions ; in pursuance of 
their former conviction, and by virtue of what they had 
heard and seen and known of Christ’s history, they publicly 
became members of it. 

read in the fourth chapter J of the Acts, that, soon 
tins, the number of tlie men,” that is, the society 
openly professing their belief in Christ, was about five 
thousand/’ So that here is an increase of two thousand 
within a very short time. And it is probable that there 
many, both now and afterw'ards, who, although they* 
believed in Christ, did not think it necessary to join thein- 
Belves to this society; or who waited to see what was 
likely to boeome^of it. Gamaliel, whose advice to the 
Jewish emmcil is recorded Acts v. 34, appears to have b{‘en 
of this description; perhaps Nicodemus, and perhaps also 
“ ‘ph of Ariraatlica. This class of men, their character 
their rank, are likewise pointed out by St. John, ih 

t Ib. ii. 41. t Verse 4. 
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the twelfth chapter of his Gospel: ^" Nevertheless among 
the chief rulers also many believed on him; but because 
of the Pharisees they did not confess him, lest they should 
be put out of the synagogue, for they loved the praise of 
’men more than the pmise of God.^''(e«?) Persons such as 
these might admit the miracles of* Christ, without being 
immediately eonvinced that they w^ere under obligation to 
nuiko a public profession of Cliristiaiiity, at the risk of all 
that was dear to them in life, and even of life itself.* 

Ciiristianity, liowever, proceeded to increase in Jerusalem 
by a progress e{|ually rapid with its first success ; for, in 
the iiextf (dpipter of our history, we read that "" believers 
were the more added to the Lord, mitUUudcs both of 
and women.” And this enlargement of the new society 
appt^ars in the first verse of the succeeding chapter, wherein 
we are told, that ""when the number of the disciples 
multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against 
tlie Hebrews, because their widows were neglected % and 
ai'terwards, in the same cliapter, it is declared expressly, 
that "" the number of the disciples rnultiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly, and that a great company of the priests were 
obedieid. to the faid^ 

This I call the first period in the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. Tt commences with the ascension of Christ, and 
extends, as may be collected from incidental notes of time,§ 
to something more than one year after that event. During 
w'hicb term, the preaching of Christianity, so far as 


Two tlUTfn'ent classes seem liere to be confminded together, timorous 
diseijilcs, and prudential cakulators, -who •were not disciples in any sense -what, 
ever. Josephus, Uie liistorian; may have belonged to the same class with Gama- 
liel, and perhnjis king Agrippa may be ranked -vvith them; but Kicodemus 
Jiisepli of Ariinaihea were smcercj though, at first, weak disciples.— 

» “Beside those who professed, and those wlio rejocted and opposed, Chris- 
tianity, there were, in all probability, multitudes between both, neither perfect 
Christians, nor yet imhclievers. They had a favourable opinion of the gospel, 
hut worldly’ eonsidorations made them unwilling to own it. There were many 
ch-eumsfanres which •inelined tliam to think that Christianity was a Divine rcvela- 
but ibere w'-ere many Ineonveniencea wliioh attended the open profession of 
it; and they could not hiHUn thenwclves ctrurage enough to bear them, to dis- 
oblige tliclr , friends and family, to ruin their foitunes, to lose their reputation, 
thf’ir hfsierty, and their life, for the sake of tho new religion. 1'herefore they 
were willing to hope, that if they endeavoured to observe the great principles of 
morality, which <’.hrist had re'presented, as the principal part, the sum and suh- 
stance, of reliujon j if they thought honourably of the gospel; if they offered no 
injmy to the Christians; if Uiey did them all the services that they could safely 
perform; they were willing to hope that God w-nuld accept this, and that h*e 
wuuW excuKC and forgive the rest," Jortin’s Db. o« the Christ. Eel., p. 01, ed. 4. 

^ tActsv. H. ; |lMd. Vi. L 

§ Vnk* Peanon's Antfq. 1. xviii, c. ?; Bensonb History of Christ, hook i,. 
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documents inform ns, was confined to the single city of 
Jerusalem, And how did it succeed there? The first 
assembly which we meet with of Christ’s disciples, and 
that a few days after his remoyal from the world, consisted 
of one hundred and twenty.” About a week after this, 
three thousand were added in one day and the nninber 
of Christians, publicly baptized, and publicly associatitig 
together, was very soon increased to five thousaudf ’ 
Multitudes both of men and women continued to be 
added disciples multiplied greatly,” and many of 
the Jewish priesthood, as well as others, became obedient 
to the faith j” and this within a space of le^s than two 
years from tlie commencement of the institution . 

By reason of a persecution raised against the church at 
Jerusalem, the converts were driven from that city, and 
dispersed throughout the regions of Judtna and Samaria 
Wherever they came, they brought their I'cligion with 
them : for our historian informs us,f that they that 
were scattered abroad went every wiicre preaching the 
word.” The effect of this preaching comes afterwards to 
be noticed, where the historian is led, in the course of Iiis 
narrative, to observe, that thm (that is, about three years 
posterior to this, J) the churches had rest throughout all 
Judaea and Galilee and Samaria, and were ediiled, and W'alk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, were multiplied*” Tiiis w'as the work of the second 
period, which comprises about four years. 

Hitherto the preaching of the gospel had been confined 
to Jews, to Jewish proselytes, and to Samaritans. And 
I cannot forbear from setting down in this place an obser- 
vation of Mr. Bryant, which appears to me to be perfectly 
well founded : — “ The Jew's .still remain : but liow' seldom 
is it that wa can make a single proselyte ! There is reason 
to think, that there w'ere more converted hj tlie apostles in 
one day, than have since been won over in the last thousand 
years.” § (.r) 

It was not yet known to the apostles, that they were at 

* Act!? viJi. I. t Verse jv. | Benson, Tjook i. p. 20r. 

§ Itiyant on the Truth of the Christian Kvlifiion, j>, 112. 

(ic) Happily tins is no longer true; some thousands of Jt,ws have Iweu con- 
verted to the faith within the last thirty years. But still the great saoees'? nf the 
apostles in their day, when the dUiiculties were so much greater, is a double 
proof of their ferv^ent jjeal and love, and of the miraculous signs which couitrined 
their message.— EnrTOR. 
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Within less than a year after his departure from Corinth, 
and twenty-tive^ years after the asccJision, St. Paul tked his 
station at Ephesus, for the space of two years t some- 
thing more. The eifeet of his ministry in that city and 
neighbourhood drew from the liistorian a reflection, how 
*knightiiy grew the word of God and prevailed.’'^ And at 
the conclusion of this period we find Demetrius at. the head 
of a party, who were alarmed hy the progress of tlie religion, 
comphiiimig iliat ‘*not alone at Ephesus, but almost throngli- 
out all Asia, (thatis, the province of Lydia, and the country 
a<ljoining to Ephesus,) this Piiul hath persuaded ami turned 
away much peopk\”§ Beside these accounts, there occurs, 
incidentally, mention of converts at Home, Alexandria, 
Athens, Cyprus, Cyrene, ^lucedonia, Philippi. 

This is the third period in the propagation of Ghristian- 
ity, setting olf in the seventh year after the ascension, and 
ending at the twent3^-eighth. Now, lay these t;hrce periods 
together, and observe how the progress of the religion by 
these accounts is represented. The institution, which pro- 
perly ber/fm only after its author’s removal from tlie world, 
before the end of thirty years had spread itself through. 
Judina, Galilee, and Samaria, almost all the numerous dis- 
tricts of the Lesser Asia, through Greece, and the islands 
of the JEgeaii Bea, the sea-coast of Alrica, and had extended 
itself to Rome, and into Italy. At Antioch in Syria, at 
Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, icemium,. 
Dcrbe, Antioch in Pisidk, at Lydda, Saron, the number of 
converts is intimated by the expressions, a great number,’* 

great multitudes,^* “ much people.” Converts are men- 
tioned without any designation of their number, U at Tyre, 
{."tesarea, Troas, Athens, Phiiij>pi, .Lystra, Damascus. During 
all this time, Jerusalem continued not only the centre of 
the mission, but a principal seat of the religion ; fur when 
St. Paul returned thither at the conclusion of the period of 
which we are now considering the accounts, the other 

* BeiiiSJ>n, 1). ii?. p. WO. f Acts xix. 10. % Acts xix. 20. § Acts xix. 20. 

II Cuntsideriiig the extreme cmicisencss of many jiaris of the history, the silence 
ahout the ninnher of converts Is no proof of their paucity ; for at l^hilippi, no 
nujntioii whatever is made of the number, yet St. Caul addressed an epistle to 
thatdmrcli. The churches of Galathi, ami the affairs of tho.se churches, were 
conhiilemble enough to h& the subject of another letter, and of much of St. Paui’s 
miUoiturtc ; yet na account is preserved in the history iff hi.s success, or even rff 
his preaching in that country, e.xcept the slight notice which these words convey : 
” When they had gone throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia,— thev 
ftSsayed t<!r go into Bitbynia,” Acts xvi. G. 
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IIL That the account, so far as it goes, is for this %"ery 
reason more credible. Had it been the autlior's design to 
have iJuphiyed the early progress of Christianity, he would 
iindonbtedly have collected, or at least have set forth, 
accoimts of the preaching of the rest of the apostles, who 
cannot, without extreme improbability, be supposed to have 
remained silent and inactive, or not to have met with a 
share of that success which attended their colleagues. 
To which may be added, as an observation of the same 
kind, — 

IV. That the intimations of the number of converts, and 
of the suc(tess of the preaching of the apostles, come out 
for the most ])art mcidentalhj ; are drawn from the his- 
torian by t1u‘ occasion; such as the murmuring of the 
Hrecian converts; the rest from persecution : Herod’s death; 
the sending of Ihirnabas to Antioch, and Barnabas calling 
i’^aui to Ins assistance ; Paul coming to a place, and finding 
there disciples ; the clamour of the Jews ; the complaint of 
artitieers interested in the support of the popular religion ; 
the reason assigned to induce Paul to give satisfaction to 
the Christians of Jerusalem* Had it not been for these 
occasions, it is probable that no notice whatever would have 
been taken of the number of converts in several of the 
passages in which that notice now appears. Ail this 
tends to remove the suspicion of a design to exaggerate or 
deceive. 

Parallel testimonies with the history are, the 
letters of St. Paul, and of the other apostles, which have 
come down to us. Those of St. Paul are addrensed to the 
churches of Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, the church of 
Galatia, and, if the inscription be right, of Ephesus ; his 
ministry at all which places is recorded in the history ; to 
the church of Colosse, or rather to the churches of Colosse 
and Laodicea jointly, which he had not then visited. They 
recognise by reference the churches of Judani, the churclies 
of xisia, and all the churches of the Gentiles.'^* In the 
epistle to the KomanSjf the author is led to deliver a re- 
markable declaration concerning the extent of his preaching, 
its eificacy, and the cause to which he ascrilies it — *Ho 
mok^‘ the Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, through 
mighty signs and wonders, by the power of the Spirit of 

* 1 Tii?;s<». ii. iC f Kohj. xv. 18, VX 
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God ; so that from Jerusalem, and round about unto Illy- 
ricum, I have fully preached the gospel of Christ,’* In the 
Epistle to the Colossians,'^ we hnd an oblifiue but very 
strong signification of the then general state of the Christian 
jiiissitaij at least as it appeared to St. Paul ; — If ye con- 
tinue ill the faith grounded and settled, and be not moved 
away from the hope of the gospel, wliich ye have heard, 
and wMdi wm preached to every creature udiich is under 
Imtrenr wliich gospel, he liad reminded them, near the 
beginningf of his letter, was present with them, as it was 
in aft the worhL The expressions are hyperbolical; but 
they are hyperboles wiiich could only be used by a writer 
who entertained a strong sense of the subject. The First 
Epistle of Peter accosts tiie Christians dispersed throughout 
Pemtas, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 

It comes next to he considered, how far these accounts 
are confirmed, or followed up by other evidence. 

Tacitus, ill ddiveriiig a relation, which has already been 
laid before the reader, of the fire which happened at Home 
in the tenth year of Nero (wliich coincides with the 
thirtieth year after Christ’s ascension,) asserts that the 
emperor, in order to suppress the rumours of liaviug been 
himsclfthe author of the mischief^ procured *the Christians 
to be accused. Of whicli Christians, thus brought into 
his narrative, the following is so much of the historian’s 
account as belongs to our present purpose : They had 
tiieir denomination from Ciiristus, who, in the reign of 
Tiberius, was put to death as a criminal by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate, This pernicious superstition, though 
checked for a while, broke out again, and spread not 
only over Judma, but reached the city also. At first, they 
only were appreliended who confessed themselves of that 
sect; afterwards a vast mHltitude were discovered by 
themd’^ This testimony to the early propagation of Christ- 
ianity is extremely materiuL It is from an historian of 
great reputation, living near the time ; from a stranger and 
m enemy to the religion ; and it joins immediately with 
the period through which the Scri]»turc accounts extend, 
ft establishes these points : that the religion began at Jeru- 
salem ; that it spread throughout dudma; that it had 
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reached RomCj and not only so, but that it had there 
obtained a great number of converts. This was about six 
years after the time that St* Paul wrote this Epistle to the 
Romans, and something more than two years after he 
arrived there liimself. The Converts to the religion were 
then so numerous at Home, tliat of those who were betrayed 
by the information of the persons first persecuted, a great 
multitude (multitiido ingens) were discovered and seixed. 

It seems probable, that the temporary check wlneli 
Tacitus represents Christianity to have received (repressa 
in prmsens) referred to the •persecution at Jerusalem whicli 
followed the death of ?^tephen, (Acts vii.) and which, by 
dispersing the converts, caused the institutimi, in some 
measure, to disappear. Its second eruption at the same 
place, and, within a short time, has much in it of the 
character of truth. It was the linnness and perseverance 
of ini'U who. knew what they relied upoii.(y) 

Next in order of time, and perhaps superior in import- 
ance, is the testimony of Pliny the younger; Pliny was 
the Homan governor of Pontiis and Bithynia, tivo con- 
siderable districts in the northern part of Asia Minor. 
The situation in which he found his province, led him to 
a]>ply to the emperor (Trajan) for his direction as to the 
conduct be was to hold towards the Christians. The letter 
ill which this application is contained, was written not quite 
eighty years alter Christ’s ascension. The president, in, 
this letter, states the measures he had already pursued, and 
then adds, as his reason for resorting to the emperor’s 
counsel and authority, the following words ; — Suspending 
all jiulit'ial proceedings, I have recourse to jem fur advice ? 
for it lias appeared to me a matter highly deserving con- 
sideration, especially on account of the great number of 
persons wlio arc in danger of suffering ; for many fff all 
ages, and of every rank, of both sexes likewise, are accused, 

Ealey hrre lo lun'e tnistakeu the? exat't mtta’iijtjg of the auflior he 

'tho Vr'niih riJlor tn tho eheck iuX'aHioi(«it liy the oruoijtixloii 

itHvin Whileoni i,or<l fniJitlod Iiak iniiuhOy, gn:it iiuiItini»le;/«ruv.do4 to hear 
.'4iH{ follow him. It' WHK llio oomplnii#! of liis ojoiinitss— ** Pevooivy jc how vo pri}* 
vail injthiiig ? lU'iuHd.the is ii'ono jiftcr hira.” “ lio tip the poopU?,— 

b^Xfiniiing Uom Oaliloe onto tliJt? pl.sw ** Vet at liis dwith ha.dly om- dinupio wns 
fotnid who liad the to ijrufoss hiinffclfh IbUowcr of 4eKUs. The MiperKti- 

tuui, an Tacitns calls* it, was rrpti'Hm in p?-o.vfois. lint attor the day (.f Pentecost 
n hroke out ajpfn, and .spread hrst niroa,:li JocU‘a, aioi then even as far as Kcmie. 
The order of his words requires this eonstnienon, and ix agrees better with Iho 
outlixie ttf the .sacred history.— Ej^n'ron, 
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and will lie accused. Nor has the contagion of this 
‘su|>erstitioii seized cities only, but the lesser towns also, 
and tlic t)pen country. Nevertheless, it seemed to me, that 
it may he restrained and corrected. It is certain that tlic^ 
temples, which were almost forsaken, begin to be more 
freijncntcd ; and the sacred solemnities, after a long inter- 
mission, are retired. Yictims, likewise, are everywhere 
(passim) bought up ; whereas, for some time, there were 
few to purchase tliem. Whence it is easy to imagine, that 
numbers of nmi might be reclaimed, if pardon were granted 
to those t hut shall repent”^" 

]t Lsolnious to observe, that the passage of Pliny’s letter, 
Iku’c f|uotci], proves, not only that the Christians in Pontus 
ami liithyuia wcto now numerous, but that they had sub- 
sisted there for some considerable time. It is certain,” 
he says, that tht3 temples, which were almost forsaken, 
(plninij ascribing this desertion of the popular worship to 
the pvtn'akncy of Christianity,) begin to be more frequented, 
and. the sacred solemnities, after a loutf intermission, are 
revived.” There arc also two clauses in the former part of 
the letter which indicate the same thing ; one, in wliich he 
declares that he had never been present at any trials of 
Christians, and therefore knew not what was the , usual 
subject of inquiry and punishment, or how far either was 
wont to be urg(‘d,” The second clause i.s the following i 

Others wt're iiamed by an informer, w’ho, at lirst, confessed 
themselves Christians, and afterwards denied it: the rest 
said, they hud been Christians, some three years ago, some 
longer, and some about twenty years.” It is also ajiparent, 
that Pliny speaks of tlie Christians as a description of men 
well known to tiie person to wiiom he writes.' His first 
sc?nteiiea coucenung tlieui is, I. have never been present at 
the trials of Chriatkiis.” This nieiitimi of the name of 
Cliristians, without any preparatory ex]>laDaf ion, shows tliat 
it WHS a term ibniiliar both to the writer of the letter, and 
the person to whom it was addressed. Iln.d it not been so, 
Fliiw would naturally have begun lus letter by informing 
flic emperor that he liad met with a certain set of men ill 
the province, called Christians. 

Here, then, is a very singular evidence of the progress of 
tin? Christian religion in a siiovt space. It was not fonr- 
Miiore yews after the crueifixioii of Jesus, when Pliny wrote 
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this letter ; not seventy years since the apostles of Jesus 
began to mention his name to the Gentile world. Bithynia 
and Pontns were at a great distance from Judssa, the centre 
from which the religion spread ; yet iu these provinces 
Christianity had long subsisted* and Cliristians were now 
in such numbers as to lead tliC’ Eornaii governor to rejJbit 
to the emperor, they w^ere found not only in eities> hut in 
villages and in open countries ; of all ages, of every rank and 
condition ; that they abounded so much as to have produced 
a visible desertiou of the temples ; that beasts brought to 
market ft>r victims* had few purchasers ; that the sacred 
solemnities wore much neglected— circumstances noticed 
by Pliny, for the express purpose of showing to the emperor 
the effect and prevalency of the new institution. 

No evidence remains, by which it can be proved that the 
Christians were moiv numerous iu Poutus and Bithynia 
than in other parts of the Roman empire ; nor has any reason 
been offered to show why they should be so. Christianity 
did not begin in these countries, nor near them* I do not 
know, therefore, that we ought to confine the description in 
Pliny’s letter to the state of Christianity in those provinces, 
even if no other account of the same subject had come down 
to us; but, certainly, this letter may fairly be applied in 
aid and confirmation of the representations given of the 
general state of Christianity in the world, by Christian 
writers of that and the next succeeding age. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote about thirty years after Pliny, 
and one hundred and six after the ascension, has these 
remarkable words ; ** There is not a nation, either of Greek 
or barbarian, or of any other name, even of those who 
wander in tribes and live in tents, amongst whom prayers 
and thanksgivings are not offered to the Father and Creator 
of the universe by the name of the crucified Jesus.” Ter- 
tullian* who comes about fifty years after Justin, appeals to 
tlm gDvernnr of the Roman empire iu these terms: We 
were but of yesterday, and we have filled your cities, islands, 
towns, and boroughs, the camp, the senate, and the forum. 
They (the heathen adversaries of Christianity) lament that 
every sex, age, and condition, and persons of every rank 
tilso, are converts to that narne.”t f do allow, that these 
expressions are loose, and may be called declamatory. But 
even declamation hath its bounds; this public boasting 

* Dial, cum. Trypln f TertuJl. ApoK c. 37. 
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I, pm, n S.il.jvot ,n„st be known to every reader, was 

not only useless but unn,a;ural, unless the truth of the case 
m a cinsiderable degree, correspond with the description • 
iu least, unless it had been both true and notorious that 
great innltitudes of Christians, of all ranks and order^’were 
jo lie found in most parts of the Homan empire. The same 
ertidhuu, in another passage, by way of setting forth the 

tfciwl' t enumerates as belonging 

_ _hi ibt, bi.hidp.s many other countries, the “ Moors and 
toctuhaus ol Alnea, the borders of Spain, several nations 
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wliom tliey were frequently put to torture, and sometimes 
to death : and it is wonderful to observe, how, in a short 
time, the religion has increased, amidst punishment and 
deatl}, and every kind of torture.’’ In another passage, 
Origeii <lraws the following candid comparison between the 
state of Christianity in his time, and the condition of its 
more primitive ages : “ J3y the good providence of God, tlie 
Cinistinu religion has so ilourishcd and increased coutinu- 
ally, that it is now preached freely without molestation, 
altliough there were a thousand obstacles to the spreading 
tjf the doctrine of Jesus in the world. But as it w'as liie 
will of God that the Gentiles sh<}uld have the bonctlt of it, 
all tlie eounsels of men against the Christians rvere defeated ; 
ami by how mutdi the more emperors and governors of 
.^provinces, and the people eveiywdiere, strove to dejjress 
them ; so much the more have they increased, and prevailed 
exceedingly. ’'■! 

It is well known, that within less than eighty years after 
this, the Homan empire became Christian under Constan- 
tine : and it is probable that Constantine declared himaeif 
on the side of the Christians, because they w^re the power- 
ful party ; for Aniobius, who wumte immediately before 
Constantine’s accession, speaks of the whole world as filled 
with Christ’s doctrine, of its diffusion throughout all 
countries, of an innumerable body of Christians in difFerent 
provinces, of the strange revolution of opinion of men of the 
greatest genius — orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, 
physicians, having come *ovcr to the institution, and that 
also ill the face of threats, executions, and tortiires.J And 
not more than twenty years after Constantine’s entire pos- 
session of il'ie empire, Julius Firniieus Maternus calls u})oii 
the emperors Constantins and Constans to extirpate the 
ndie^s of* the ancient religion ; the reduced and fallen con- 
dition of which is (lescrif)ed by our author in the following 
words; *^Lieet adhuc in quibusdam regionilnis idololatrim 
morientia pnlpitent membra | tameu in eo res csl, nt k 
Cbristianis omnibus terns pestiferum hoc malum fnnditus 
amputetur autl in another place, ^'J^Iodicum tauliun 

Ori?’’, in liS, L f f)ri|jj. Cf)nt. Cels. lib. vii 

I ArnuJ). in Oentes, 1. I p. 27, ix. 21, -12, 4i, wHl. Lug. Bat. 1/JoO. 

§ tAlUmugli hfill in some' jTf'ions tlin djing iiiuh.sof idolatryquivnr.yctnmttt^rs 
atK in such a that this pestithrous ovil should ho thoroughly amputated 
from all Christian lands. —EniTuj'’.] 
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snperost, ut Icgibus vestris — extincta idololatrise pen-at 
finiesta coiitagio/*^ f It will not be thought that we quote 
thss writer in order to reeomineiid his temper or his judg- 
ment, Init to sliow the comparative state of Christianity 
and of heathenism at this period. Fifty years afterwards, 
Jerome represents the decline of Paganism in language 
which (jonveys the same idea of its approaching extinction : 

Solitndinem patitur, et in nrbe gentilitas. Dii quondam 
natiiimnn, enm bnbojnhns et noetuis, in solis culminibus 
reman sennit. Jerome hen^ indulges a trunnpb, natural 
und allowable in a f.ealouB friend of the cause, but wdiich 
could only be suggested to his mind by the consent and 
mtivemlity with which he saw the religion received. ‘‘ But 
?iow,'' says he, the passion and resurrection of Christ are 
eidebrated in the discourses and writings of all nations. I 
need not mention Jews, Greeks, and Latins j the Indians, 
Persians, Goths and Egyptians, philosirphi^e, and firmly 
believe the immortality of the soul, and future recompenses, 
which, before, the greatest philosophers had denied, or 
iloubted of, or perplexed with their disputes. The fierceness 
of Thraeians and Scythians is no’w softened by the gentle 
^^ound of tlte gospel ; and everywhere Christ is all ia"aiL”|| 
Were, therefore, the motives of Constantine’s conversion so 
very problematical, the easy estaldislinieut of Christianity, 
and the ruin of heathenism under liim and his inimediare 
successors, is of itself a proof of the progress fi^hicli Chris* 
tiaiiity had made in tlie preceding period. It may be added 
also, ‘'"tbat Maxsmtiiis, the rival of Constantine, had shown 
himself friendly to the Christians. Therefore of those 
who ixeve contending for worldly ptnver and empire, one 
actually favoured and tlattered them, and another may lie 
suspeefed to have joined himself to tliem, partly from con* 
sideralion of interest: so considerable wxu’c they become, 
under extctrnal disadvantagi's of all sorts. This at least 
is certain, tliat tliroiighout the whole transaction liitherto, 
the great seemed to follow^ not to lead, the public opinioii. 

It may help to convey to us some notion of the extent 

■5' I A litUo m*ui('r only rom.’ii»«, tlint hy your laws Ute fatal contagion of 
ijioLilry may hv rxthi^nistihvd aiu’i porish.—KiuxoB..] 

! 3 a' Error, Frofiw. Helii?. c. xxi. p. 172, quofcetl Py Lardner, vol. viii. p. 

I [Uoatlumhrn erulurijs sjolitiulo, evm in tlie city. The gods, oticc wortthlppcd 
by natimiB, abide alone in the house-tops witli the bat« anti i)\vJs.—E»iTOh, j 
§ Jer, ad Eeet. ep. 5. 7. || Jbid. ep. S. ad Heliod, 

^ Lardner, voL t ii. p. SSO. 
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and progress of Cliristiaiiity, or rather of the character and 
quality of many early Christians, of their learning and their 
labours, to notice tiie number of Christian writers who 
iiourished in these ages. St. Jerome's catalogue contains 
dxly-su' writers within the first three centuries, and the 
tirst six years of« the fourth ; and Jifty-fotir between that 
time and his own, immely, a. d. 392. Jerome introduces his 
catalogue with the following just remonstrance : — “ Let 
those who say the church has had no philosophers nor 
elo(|ut‘.nt and learne<l men, observe who and what they were 
W'ho founded, established, and adorned it ; let them cease 
to accuse our faith of rusticity, and confess their mistake/’* 
Of these writers, several, as Justin, Irenteus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertuliinu, Origen, Bardesanes, Hippolytus, 
Eusebius, were voluminous writers. Cliristian writers 
abounded particularly about the year 178. Alexander, 
bishop of Jerusalem, founded a library in that city, a. b. 
212, Pampliihis, the friend of Origen, founded a library at 
Caesarea, a. d. 294. Public defences were also set forth, 
by various advocates of the religion, in the course of its 
first three centuries. Within one hundred years after 
Christ’s ascension, Quadratus and Aristides, whose works, 
except some few fragments of the first, are lost ; and, about 
twenty years afterwards, Justin Martyr," whose works 
remain, presented apologies for tlie Christian religion to 
the Homan wmperors *, Quadratus and Aristides to Adrian 
Justin to Antoninus Pius, and a second to Marcus Antoninus. 
Meiito, bishop of Sardis, and Apollinaris, bishop of Hiera- 
polis, ami Miltiades, men of great reputation, did the same 
to Marcus Antoninus, tw^eiity years afterwards;f and ten 
years after tins, Apollonius, who suffered martyrdom under 
the emperor Commodus, composed an apology for his faith, 
w'hleli iie read iu tike senate, and which was afterwards 
puWished.|: Fourteen years after the apology of Apollonius, 
Tertullian addressed the work which now remains under 
that name to the governors of provinces in the Homan 
empire ; and, about the same time, Minucius Felix corn- 
post?d a defence of the Cliristian religion, which is stili 
<'XtaHt ; and, shortly after the conclusion of this century, 
copious defences of Christianity were published by Arnohius 
and Lactantiiis. 

* Jer. Prol in Lib. de. f^cr. RwL 
t Euseb Hist. lib. iv e, Sh ; wi>e alst; Ljirdiiej-, vol. ii. p. <>66, 
t haidner, voJ. :L p. i)b7. 
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SECTION-: II.. 


ll<;ilectians upon the preceding Account. 


In viewing the progress of Christianity, onr first attention 
is due to the imniber of eoiiverts at Jerusalem, immediately 
after its Foiinders deatlij because this success was "a 
sueeess at the {ime, and upon the when and where the 
chief part of the history had been transacted. 

We in the next place, called upon to attend to the 
cju'ly estahlishmont of numerous Cliristiau societies in Judea 
and Galilee; which countries had been the scene of Christ’s 
, miracles ami ministry, and where the memory of what had 
pnssc’d, and the knowledge of wliat was jdleged, must have 
jvt been fresh and certain. 

We are, thirdly, invited to recollect the success of the 
apostles and of tludr conipanions, at the several places to 
which they came, both within and without Judaea j because 
it was the (jredit given to original witnesses, appealing for 
the truth of their accounts to what themselves had seen 
and heard. The effect of their preachixig strongly confirms 
the trutli of what oitr history positively and circumstantially 
relates, that they were able to exhibit to their hearers 
supernatural attestations of their mission. 

We are, lastly, to consider the auhnequent growth and 
spread of the religion, of which we receive successive inti- 
mations, and satisfactory, tliongli general and occasional 
accounts, until its full and final establishment. 

In all these several stages, the history is without a 
parallel : for it must be observed, that we have not now 
bi‘en tracing the progress, and describing the prevalence of 
an opinion, founded nf<on philosophical or critical inrgu- 
ments, npoa mere deductions of reason, or the construction 
of ancient writings, (of wdiieli kind are the several theories 
which have, at (lifferent times, gained possession of the 
public Blind in various departments of science and litera- 
ture ; and of one or other of wdiich kind arc the tenets also 
which divide tbe various setds of CJiristianity ;) hut that we 
speak of n system, the very basis and postulatum of which 
was a supernatural character ascribed to a# particular 
person of a doctrine, the truth whereof depends entirely 
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upon the truth of a ■matter of fact then recent, ‘* To 
establish a nev/ religion, even amongst a few people, or in 
one single nation, is a tiling in itself exceedingly dihicnlt. 
To reform some corruptions which may have spread in a 
religion, or to make new regulations in it, is not perlmps so 
hard, wheit the main and prmcipai part of that religion is 
preserved entire and unshaken; and yet this very often 
cannot lie accomplished without an extraordinary concur- 
rence of circumstances, and may be attempted a thousand 
times without success. But to introduce a new faith, a 
new way of thinking and. acting, and to persuade many 
nations to rpiit the religion in which their imeestors havi? 
lived and died, which liad been delivered down to them 
from time immemoTial ; to make tiiem forstike raid despite 
the deities which tliey had been accustomed to rcvenmec 
and worship ; this is a work of still greater dilhculty/^ The 
resistance of education, worldly policy, and superstition, is 
almost invincible,*^ 

If men, in these days, be Christians in coiis(?quonce of 
their education, in submission to authority’’, or in com- 
pliance with fashion, let us recollect that tlie very contraiy 
of this, at the beginning, was the case. The first race of 
Christians, as "well as millions who succeeded them, became 
such in formal opposition to all these motives, to the whole 
power and strength of this influence. Every argunieiit, 
therefore, and every histance, which sets forth the prejinlice 
of education, and the almost irresistible effects of that 
prejudice, (and no persons are more fond of expatiating 
upon this subject than deisticui -writers,) in fact, confirms 
the evidence of Christianity. 

But, in order to judge of the argument wlddi is drawn 
from the early propagation of Ciiristianity, I know' no fairer 
way of proceeding than to (compare \vhat w'e ha%'e seen on 
the subject, with the success of Christian missions in 
modern ages. In the East India mission, su]>'jiortc*d by 
tile Society for Promoting Christian Kiiowi{.HJge, we hear 
sometimes of thirty, sometimes of forty”, Inmig Iniptized in 
the course of a year, and these prineij'ially children, (H 
converts, properly’^ so called, that is, of adults voluntarily 
embracing Christianity, (lie number is exl.remely small. 
“ Notvvit.b.standiug ti'ie labour of missionaTies foi' upwards 

* JorthCs Dis. on the Christ. lOr, ed. ‘I, 
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uf two hundred years, and the estaldisliments of different 
Christian nations w'ho siipport them, there are not twelve 
thonsnud Indian Christians, and those almost entirely 
onteasts/’-'^ ■■■ « ■ , , ^ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' ' ■ ^ „ 

I lament, us much as any man, the little progress whicli 
Clmstiauity has made in these countries, and the incon- 
sid(?rable eifoct that has followed the labours of its mission- 
aries : hut I see in it a strong proof of the Divine origin of 
the leligion. Wivat had tiie apostles to assist them in 
propagating Christianity wdiich the missionaries have not ? 
If pieiy and had been sulHcicut, I doubt not but that 
o!ir missinnaries possess these (|nalities in a high degree : 
i\n\ nnfliing except piety and Keal could engage them in the 
uHilertaking* If sandity of nuinners was the allurement, 
rhe ecmduc't of these men is unhiamable. If the advantage 
of education and learning be looked to, there is not one of 
the modern missionaries who is not, in this respect, superior 
to all the tipDstles ; and that not only absolutely, but, what 
is of more importance, relatwehj^ in comparison, that is, 
witlj those amongst whom they exercise their office. If the 
intrinsic excellency of the religion, the perfection of its 
morality, the purity of its precepts, the eloquence or tender- 
ness or sublimity of various parts of its writings, were the 
recoin mciidations by which it made its way, tliese remain 
the same. If the character and circumstfinces under which 
the preachers w'cre introduced to countries in which tliey 
taught be accounted of importance, this advantage is all on 
tliG side of tlie modern missionaries. They come from a 
cmuitry and a peojde to winch the Indian world look up 
sentinienfs of dcfereiiee. The apostles came forth 
amongst the Gentiles nnrler no other name than that of 
dmvs, wlrleh -was precisely the character they despised and 
derided. If it he disgro.ceful in India to become a Chris- 
tian, it could not be much less so to be enrolled amongst 
those^**cpins per llagltk invisos, viilgus Christuiuos appeh 
labatd’t if the nhgion which th(*y liml to encounter Ijc 
fmi.*hleiixh the difference, I ap]>rehend, will not he great. 
Tim theology u{ both was nearly the same : What is 
Huppored in he performed by the power of Jupiter, of 
N'tqitone, of d'iolus, of Mars, of Venus, according to the 
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mvtliology of tlie west, is ascribed, in tlie east, to the 
agency of Agrio, the god of fire; Varooii, the gcal of oceans; 
Vayoo, the god of wind; Caina, the god of love,**'’' The 
sacred rites of the western ])olytheisni were gay, festive, 
and lieentions ; the rites of the public religion in the east 
partake of the same character, with a more avowed inde- 
cency. In every function performed in the pagodas, as 
well as in every public procession, it is the oilice of these* 
women (that is, of women prepared by the Brahmins for 
the purpose) to dance before the idol, and sing hymns In 
ills praise ; and it is difficult to say whether they trespass 
most against decency by the gestures they exhibit, or by 
the verses which they recite. The walls of the pagodas 
were covered with paintings in a style no less indelicate.’'t 

On both sides of tlie comparison, the popular religion 
had a strong establishment. In ancient Greece and Home, 
it was strictly incorporated with the state. The magistrate 
was tlie priest. The highest officers of govermnent bore 
* tile most distinguished part in the celebration of the public 
rites. In India, a powerful and numerous caste possess 
exclusively the administration of the established w^orship ; 
and are, of consequence, devoted to its service, and attached 
to its interest. In both, the prevailing mythology was 
destitute of any proper evidence : or rather, in both, the 
origin of the tradition is run up into ages long anterior to 
the existence of credible history, or of written language. 
The Indian chronology computes eras by millions of years, 
and the life of man by thousands ;% and in these, or prior 
to these, is placed the history of their divinities. In both, 
the estahllslied superstition held the same place in tlie 
public opinion ; that is to say, in both it was credited by 
the bulk of the people, § but !3y the learned and piiiloso- 

* B8ffhv.it Oeel8, p. M, Bohf^rtsorw Ind. Dis. p. .106. 

f OUier« of the deities of ihe east are of an austere and gloosny cbaractor, to he 
propitiated by 'victims, Bometimes by human sacriiiees, and by \<duijtary tormeufb 
of tiie most exemeiating kind. 

Voyage de (ienti), vol. i. p. 2(>0. Preface to Cotie of Gentoo Laws jk fi7, 
qut/t<'<} hy i)r. Ilohea/^on, p. ,120. , 

J Tile Kidicc Jogue, or age of purity, is said to have* lasttui tiiree TnilUori two 
luindred tiujiisiind years; and tiiey hold that the iil'o of ninn was extended in 
that age to one hundred thousand years; but tiiere is a dtilerence, among Uw 
Indian writers, of aix minions of years in the computation of this era.” ibid. 

§ “How absurd soever the articles of faith may be wliich .supcrstitio?t has 
adopted, or how iittiiunowed the rites whitili it iJi'e^eribes, theft/rnier are received, 
in every age and country, with unlusitatiiig assmit, by the great body of the 
people, and the latter observed ■with scrupulous exactness. In, our reasonings 
cuKcerning opinions and praclices wliieli differ widely from our own, we are 



pliicftl part of the community either derided, or 
by them as only lit to be uph olden for the sake of its 
tiealrises/^' ■■ 

Or if it shonld be allowed, that the ancient heathens 
believed in tbeir religion less generally than the present 
Indians do, I am far from, thinking that this circumstance 
wouhl afford any facsility to the work of the apostles, above 
that of the inodern missionaries. To me it appears,^ 

1 think it material to be remarked, that a disbelief of 
established religion of their country has no tendency to 
dispose men for the reception of another ; but that, on the 
contrary, it generates a settled contempt of all religious 
pretensions whatever, General inlidelitj is the hardest 
soil which the propagators of a new religion can have 
work upon. Could a Methodist or Moravian promise 
hiinself a better chance of success with a French esprit 
fort^ who hail been accustomed to laugh at the popery of 
Ills country, than with a believing Mohammedan or Hindoo ? 
Or are our modern unbelievers in Christianity, for that 
reason, in danger of becoming Mohammedans or Hindoos? 
It does not appear that the Jews, who had a body of 
historical evidence to offer for their religion, and who at 
that time undoubtedly entertained and held forth the 
expectation of a future state, derived any great advantage, 
as to the extension of their system, from the discredit into 
which the popular religion had fallen with many of their 
heathen neighbours. 

We have particularly directed our observations to 
state and progress of Christianity amongst the inhabitants 
of India ; but the history of the Christian missions in 


fivuveniely apt to err. HaviiHT been instructed ourselves in the principles of 
ieli|;'inn worlhi; ii3 tn'ery respect of that Divine 'ivisdom.by whieli they were die- 
ve frrum'ntly express woinkr at the crednlity of’ nations, in enibraemjj; 
systems uf helk’f which appear to us sdiilsreetly repugnant to right reavSon? and 
somelinics suspect, that ttuiots so wild and extravagant do not really gain credit 
•withth«‘m. But expet'ienec: may satisfy us. that neiiher onr wonder nor siispi- 
cifins are we'd founded. No arskde uf the public religion was called into question 
by thwie p'*f>pi'.‘ of antdeiit Eunfpo w'ith v.-hose liistory we are best acquaint 
uiid no practice, which it enjoined, appeared Improper to them. On the ot 
hand, eveiy opinion that tended to diminish the niverenee of men for the god 
their C' uiury, or to alienate them from their wcirshlT), excited, among the Greeks 
and Honjawh, that iudignant zeul which is natural to every pehple attached to 
tlndr rehgion by a Onn ]jersim.«ion of its truth.” Inti. Dis. 

* 'Thai the learned Biahinins of the east are rational tlieists, and seeretlv 
reject th*e e.staMihhtal tlienries, and contemn the rites that were founded upon 
thenj, or r;*,t her consider them aa contrivances to be supported fur their political 
nsfc'B, fee Dr.:.Roberi:soB' s ind. ■'Dijsi p.":li2d*-*'S.'U:i ■■ ■ ■ 
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countries, where the efficacy of the mission is left solely to 
the conviction wrought by Ihc preaching of strangei’s, pre- 
sents the same idea as the India mission does, of the feeble- 
ness and inadequacy of human, means. About t\venty-fire 
years ago was publishcil, in England, a translation from 
the Butch of a History of Orecniand, and a relation of the 
mission for above tliirty years carried on in that country 
by the Unitas Fratruin/or .Moravians. Every part of that 
relation confirms the opinion we liave stated. Nothing 
could surpass, or hardly e(jnal, the zeal and patience of the 
missionaries. Yet tlieir liistorian, hi the conclusion of his 
narrative, could, tind place ior no rcdlections more encou- 
raging than the following : — A person that had known 
tli'e heathen, that had seen the little benefit from tlie great 
pains hitherto taken with them, and considered that one 
after another had abandoned all hopes of the conversion of 
those infidels, (and some thought they would never be 
converted, till they saw miracles wrought as in the apostles’ 
days, and this the Greenlanders expected and demanded of 
their instructors ;) one that considered this, I say, would 
not so much wonder at the past unfruitfuluess of these 
young beginners, as at their stedfast perseverance in the 
midst of nothing but distress, difficulties, and impediments, 
internally and externally ; and that they never desponded 
of the conversion of those poor creatures amidst all seeming 
impossibilities.*^ 

From the widely disproportionate effieets wdiich attend 
the preaching of modern missionaries of Christianity, com- 
pared with what followed the ministry of Christ and his 
apostles under circumstances either alike, or not so unlike 
as to account for the difierence, a conclusion is fairly drawn 
in support of what our histories deliver emieerning them, 
namely, that tiny possessed means of conviction, which we 
have notj that they had proofs to apjieal to, winch we 
want. (^) 

^ fif Om-jilfintl. VnL n. p, 

/;') Sitice tlw tiirn* of I'.-ileri tla? /.tvil of Ciirisfuins lajs rovivod, fuai "v/iUi Uh; 
{,'i'fnvtu iif zoiU thoj'K haii Ijoi'ii a itnat iin'n'U-o hi tin* siu'Ofss of rtussioh/iTy 
iaiumrs, VVt, afti-r ;dl the 4>nf*fmTaj;cmn iit nlitrh h.-L’J boon juvon to ibuin. and 
the oxinctietirc at"(iuiren in Africft, Pulynoshi, Now ZoahiUH, and our Indirni 
empires ilu- eontrast fenuiins in iinbrokun lojfa*, When etnniiare the sijn'cs'? 
in moilurn timun f !ii; labours of the apostles, it proves eqiiiiUy tiioir minim* 
lous ^ifts, wJiu'h nhiriitiiy t'ouvhiced tlu* oppo^^.'i■^, and iho dopih of xeij and 
Kiticcdty tUiiuti aniniatod'lhoni in ilnn'r 'rrcMf work. Nuthun? k-.sa wiil Hurounl 
for tho spread of the K-ispol airainsi snoh niLrlity and stiibboni iirtijndiyes, ami 
with Jiuch a sarprising lapidity of conqnest.— iu>n on. 
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SECTION in. 


Of lilo Bdi).lon of Motammoii. 


The only event in the history of the human species, 
whitili admits of comparison with the propagation of Chris- 
tianify* 1 he sueeess of Mohammedanism. The Mohamme- 
ilan uistilntiuu was rapiil in its progress, was recent in its 
hisiorv, anti w*.as founded upon a supernatural or prophetic 
ciiaraettu' assnmetl by its antiior. In these articles, the 
rcHc^mhlanee with Cliristiaiiity is confessed. But there are 
poiiiits of dificreuee, which separate, we apprehend, the two 
cases entirely., ' ' 

1. i\iohaiiimed did not found his pretensions upon mira- 
cles, properly so eulietl ; that is, upon proofs of supernatural 
agency, capalde of being known and attested by others. 
Christians are ’wniTant.ed in this assertion by the evidence 
of the Koran, in w hic!h ]\Iohammed not only does not affect 
the power of working miracles, but expressly disclaims it. 
The following p*assages of that book furnish direct proofs 
of the truth of what we allege : — Tiie infidels say, IJnless 
n sign be sent down unto him from his lord, we will not 
believe ; thou art a preacher only/’ ^ Again : ** Nothing 
hintiered, us from sending ^//ee with miracles, except that 
tlie former iiations have charged tliem with imposture/’ f 
And lastly : l.'hey say, Unless a sign be sent down unto 
him from bis hfrd, we will not believe : Answ'er ; Signs are 
in the pmver of Uod alone, and I am no more than a public 
prcaeiier. Is it not stdiicient for them, that we have sent 
down unto liieui siie hook of the Koran to be read unto 
them r’J Besitlc these ucknowledgmcnts, I have observed 
///ic/wMlistiiiei]»hufeH, in which Mohammed puts the objec- 
tif)n U* unless a sign/’ etc;) into the mouth of the unbeliever, 
in liut (Hje of wkiifo does he allege a miracle in reply. His 
answtT is, that God giveth thcTiJower of working miracles 
when and to whom he pIeascth/’§ thot if lie sliould 
w'ork miracles, tiiey wiudd not ladieve/’lt '"that they had 
Inlbre reji*d.t'd Most.’s, and desu% and tlie prophets, who 

* Kfji-iin. c. ^In. p. 2fn, ctl. quarto. }• Ihid c. xvii p ’32 

;i iljKt. c. .-aix. p. ,128. I lljia. c. V. X. xvii!. tv.'icy, if Ibid. Jvl. 
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wrought miracles * that the Koran itself was a 
niiracie*” f 

The only place in the Koran in which it can be pre» 
tended that a sensible miracle is referred to, (for I do not 
allow the secret visitations of Gabriel, the night journey f)f 
]Mohamme<I to heaven, or the presence in battle of invisilde 
hosts of angels, to deserve the name of sensihle miracles,) 
is the beginning of the iifty-fourth chapter. The w'ords 
are these: — The hour of judgment approaclieth, mid the 
moon hath been in mndcr : but if the unbelievers see 
a sign, they turn aside, saying, Tins is a powerful charnK*’ 
TliC ]\fohammedan expositors disagree in their interpretation 
of this passage ; some explaining it to he a mention of the 
splitting of the moon, as one of the future sigms of tlie 
approach of the day of judgment ; others referring it to 
a miraculous appearance which liad then taken place.J It 
seems to me not improbable, that Mohammed might have 
taken advantage of some extraordinary halo, or other 
unusual appearance of the moon, which had happem‘d 
about this time ; and which supplied a foundation both for 
this passage, and for the story which in after times had 
been raised out of it. 

After this more than silence, after these authentic 
fesaiom of the Koran, we are not to he moved with miracu- 
lous stories related of Mohammed by Abulfeda, who wrote 
his life about six hundred years after his death ; or which 
are found in the legend of Al-Jannahi, who came two 
hundred years later. § On the contrary, from comparing 
what Mohammed himself wrote and said, with what was 
afterwards reported of him by his follow^ers, the plain and 
fair conclusion is, that when the religion was established 
by conquest, then, and not till then, came out the stories 
of his miracles. 

Now this diiference alone constitutes, in my opinion, 
a bar to all reasoning from one case to the other. The 
success of a religion founded upon a miraculous history, 

* Sale’s Xoran, c. u*i. xxi. xxviil. ed. quarto. t UjiiI. c. 

f Vide Sale, in loc. 

§ It ritjeJinot, I think, appear, that those historians had anyAvritton nceotints 
to aiqwal to, minx- ancient than Uni Sonnali ; Avhich wash cxillectiHn of Irrulitious 
made hy order of the caliphs two humired years after Mohammed’s ileath, 4 M 0 '- 
hammed died a.jj. 632; Al-Bochari, one of the six doctors who eompik-d the 
Sonnah, was born A.n. 8 (l&; died 86 i>. Ikideaux’a Xrife of Mohammed, i), U12, 
ed. nil. 
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; sliows the '"credit wliich Avas given to the history; and this 

credit, under the circumstances in which it was given, that 
is, liv persons capable of knowing the truth, and interested 
to inquire after it, is eAodence of the reality of the history, 
and, l)y consequence, of the truth of the religion. ^ Where 
; n minienlous liistory is not alleged, no part of this argu- 

ment can be applied. We admit, that multitudes acknow- 
ledged the pretensions of I^Iohammed : but these pretensions 
being destitute of miraculous evidence, we know that the 
grounds upmi Avhich they were acknowledged, could not be 
hi'vmv grounds of p(*rsuaaion to his followers, nor their 
example any authority to us. Admit the whole of Mo- 
liumined's authentic history, so fiir as it was of a nature 
capahle of being known or witnessed by others, to be true, 

1 (wl.dch is certainly to admit all that the reception of the 

j religion can be brought to prove,) and Mohammed might still 

I be an impostor or enthusiast, or an union of ^ both. Admit 

I to be true almost any part of Christ’s history, of that, 

’ I mean, whieli was public, and within the cognizance of 

I bis followers, and he must have come from God. Where 
matter of fact is not in question, where miracles are not 
alleged, I do not see that the progress of a religion is a 
I better argument of its truth, than the prevalency of any 

system of opinions in natural religion, morality, or physics, 
is proof of the truth of those opinions. And we know 
' that tins sort of argument is inadmissible in any branch of 
philosophy wliatever. 

But it will be said. If one religion could make its way 
witliout miracles, why might not another? To which I 
reply, iirst, that this is not the question : the proper ques- 
tion is not, whether a religious institution could be set up 
without miracles, but wliether a religion, or a change of 
religion, founding itself in miracles, could succeed without 
any reality to rest iij>ou? I apprehend the»e two eases to 
be very diiFerent ; and 1 apprehend Mohammed’s not taking 
this (‘ourse, to he one proof, amongst others, that the thing 
is^ tliiiicnlt, if not impossible, to he accomplished. Cer- 
tainhy it was nut from an unconsciousness of the value and 
i importaiice of miraculous evidence ; for it is very obsen'- 
ahle, that in the same volume, and sometimes in, the same 
cluipter, in which Mohammed so repeatedly disclaims 
the power of working miracles himself, he is "incessantly 
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referring to the miraclef? of preceding ])roplief&i. t)ne would 
smaginej to hear some , men talk, or to read some books, 
that the setting tip of a religion by dint of minuadous 
pretences was a thing of every day^s experience ; wiieretis 
I believe, that, except the Jewish and Christian religion, 
there is no tolerably well antbentieated account of any 
such thing having been accomplished. 

II. The establishment of Mohammed’s rehgion w'as 
effected by causes which in no degree appertained to rim 
origin of Cliristianity. 

During the tlrst twelve years of his mission, ]\tohaamied 
had recourse only to persuasion. Tiiis is aJlowed. dm! 
there is sufficient reasriu Iruin the effect to believe, that, if 
ho Jiad conffued himself to this mode of propagating his 
religion, we of the ])resent day should never have heard 
either of him or it. Three years were silently euiployed 
in the conversion fourteen proselytes. For ten 3'ears, 
the religion advanced with a slow and painful progress, 
within the walls of Mecca. The number of ]n*oselytes in 
the seventh year of his mission rna}" be estimated by tlie 
absence of eighty-three men and eighteen women, who 
retired to Etliiojiia.’^ ^ Yet this progress, such as it was, 
ajipears to have been aided by some veiy important advan- 
tages, which Mohamindtl found in his situation, in his mode 
of conducting his design, and in his doctrine. 

1. Mohammed was the grandson of tlic most powerful 
and honourable family in Mecca; and although the early 
death of his father had not left him a patrimony suitable to 
his birth, he had, long before the commencement of his 
mission, repaired this deffeienty hy an o]mlent marriage. 
A person considerable by bis wealth, of liigli descent, and 
3'ieariy allied to tlie chiefs of his co\intiy, taking upon him- 
self the character of a religious teacher, would not fail of 
attracting attention and followers. 

2. Mohammed conduct.ed his design, in the outset espe- 
cially, with great art and prudence. lie coniliuded it as 
a politician would conduct a *plot. His first application 
was to his own family* This gained him his wife's uncle, 
a considerable person in Mecca, together with his cousin 
Ali, afterwards the celebrated caliph, then a youth of great 
expectation, and even already distinguished by his attach- 

* GiWjou’ii Hibtory, vol. ix. p. 2J^t et st'q.; ed. Dub. 
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iii'jpehiosity, and He m\xt addressed hitti- 

iseif to Abu r>eiT; a uian auiougst the tirst of the Koreish 
iu wealt h ami iiiliuenee. Tlie interest fuul example of Abu 
Beer drew iu iive oth.er priuei]>al persons in ISIecca, whoso 
.•^ollihalioiis prevailed upon five more of the same rank. 
This was the work of three years; during w’liieh 
every thin^^ was I raiisfud, cul in seeret. U]k.hi the strength 
of tlu.’se allies, ami under the ]]owerfu] protection of liis 
family— whoj however some ot‘ them inight disapprove his 
euter'prist*, t)r tieiide his pretaaisjons, would not suffer the 
orphan of their lionse, tJie ndiet of their favourite brother. 
If} hi' iiisulU’d — Mohamuied )iow commencf'd his public 
preaching. And llu^ advance wliieh he made during the 
nine or ton rtmialiiiug years of his peaceable niinistry, was 
by ]i 0 lifiMiiis gnnihn* tlmu what, with these advantages, and 
with the additional and singular cireumstanco of there 
Inh^g no mlahlhjwtl religion at i^Iecea at that lime to con- 
teuil %vith, might reasouahdj have been expected. How 
S5H5U his primitive adlwuvuls were let into the secret of his 
views of empire, or in what stage of his undertaking these 
vifws first opened theuiselves his own mind, it is not 
now easy to deleruiiae. I'he event, howrever, was, that 
these his first proselytes ail ultimately attained to riches 
anti honours, to llu? command of armies, and the govern- 
ment of kingdoius.f 

.1. The Arabs deduced tiieir descent from Abraham, 
through tlie line of Ishmael. The inhabitants of AIccca, 
in cummoii ]}rol}uhlj with the other Arabian tribes, acknow^- 
ivdged, as I tl.ii.nic may clearly be collected from the Koran, 
one supreme Deity, but had associated with him many 
objects of idolatrous wwshi}). The great doctrine with 
which Mohan lined set out, was the strict and exclusive unity 
of God. Abraham, he told them, their illustrious ancestor; 
Ishmael, the father of their nation ; Moses, the lawgiver of 
the Jews ; and desus, tluj autlujr of Christianity ; had all 
asMcrted the same thing ; that their followers Imd uuiver- 
saliy corrupted the truth, and that he w^as now commis- 

* Of wfilcfi Mr. fiibbori lias prenvrved the foUowhij? specimen " W%n 
Mehainmcil railed out in. an asscKdily of Ills family, Wlio iinionpr yon will be my 
r.tsmpaidmi and niy vizier? Aii, then only iu the fourteenlh year of liis age, siui- 
dtnly rnilknl, OimiiiUell lam the man j—whosoever rises against thee, I v?i!l 
dash out hte teeth, tear mit dih eye'*, break his kgs, rip up his belly. 0 propliet i 
1 win be thy vMer over tliem.*' Vol. ix. p. ‘M&. 

t Gibbon, vol. ix, p. 214. 
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sioned to restore it to the world. Was it to be wondered 
at that a doctrine so specioosj and authorized bv names, 
some or other of which were holdeu in the highest venera* 
tion by cTcry di?sc?ription of his hearers, should, in the 
hands of a popular uiissiouary, prevail to the extent in 
which Mohammed succeeded by his pacific ministry ? 

4, Of the institution which Mohammed joined with this 
fandamentai doctrine, and of the Koran in which that insti- 
tution is delivered, we discover, I think, two purposes that 
pervade the whole, namely, to make converts, and to inaivo 
his converts soldiers.. The following particulars, amongst 
others, may be considered as pretty evident indications of 
these designs. 

1. When Mohammed began to preach, his address to the 
Jews, to the Christians, and to the Pagan Arabs, was, that 
the religion which he taught wag no other than what had 
been originally their own. We believe in (3rod, and that 
which hath been sent down unto us, and that which hath 
been sent down unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the Tribes, and that which was delivered 
unto Moses and Jesus, and that which was delivered unto 
the prophets from their Lord: we make no distiuetion 
between any of them.” He bath ordained you the 
religion which he commanded Noah, and which w^e have 
revealed unto thee, 0 Mohammed, and which we com- 
manded Abraham, and Moses, and Jesus, saying, Observe 
this religion, and be not divided therein.” f ** He hath 
chosen you, and hath not imposed on you any didiculty in 
the religion which he hath given you, the religion of your 
father Abraham.” J 

2. The author of the Koran never ceases from describing 
the future angujsh of unbelievers, their despair, regret, 
penitence, and torme!)t. It is the point w'hicli he labours 
above all others. And these descriptions are conceived in 
terms which will appear in no small degree impressive, 
even to the modern x'eader of an English translation. 
DoubtleBS they would operate wdtl) nuuj'h greater force 
ujmii the minds of those to whom tluiy \wre immediately 
directed. The terror which tliey seem well calciiiated to 
inspire, would be to many tempers a powerful a])plication. 

3. On the other Inuid, liis voluptuous paradise, his robes 

* Sale’s Koran, c, ii, p. \ 7 , f Ibid, c: xlii. p, 303. J Ibid. c. xxii. p. 28U 
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of silk, iiis palaces of marble, bis rivers and shades, his 
groves and couches, his wines, his dainties ; and, above all, 
his sevenfcy-two virgins assigned to each of the faithful, 
of resplendent beauty and eternal youth, intoxicated the 
iaiaginations, and seized the passions> of his eastern 
■.followers. ^ ' ,,, 

4. But Mohammed^s highest heaven was reserved for 
tliose who fought his battles or expended their fortunes in 
his cause.— ‘‘Those believers who sit still at home, not hav- 
ing any hurt, and those who employ their fortunes and their 
persons for the religion of God, shall not he held equal. 
God hath preferred those who employ their fortunes and 
their person>s in that cause, to a degree above those who sit at 
home, God hath indeed promised every one paradise ; but 
God hath pixderred those who figM for the faith before 
those who sit still, by adding unto them a great reward ; 
by degrees of honour conferred upon them irom him, and 
by granting them forgiveness and mercy.” Again : 
ye reckon the giving Mnk to the pilgrims, and the visiting 
the holy temple, to be actions as meritorious as those per- 
formed by him wfoo believeth in God and the last day, and 
JtgMeihJ^or ike religion of God P They shall not be held 
equal with God.~Tiiey who have believed and tied their 
country, and employed their substance and their persons 
in the defence of God's tnie religion, shall be in the highest 
degree of honour with God ; and these are they wfoo shall 
be happy. The Lord sendetk them good tidings of mercy 
from him, and good will, and of gardens wherein they shall 
enjoy lasting pleasures. They shall continue therein for 
ever ; for with God is a great reward. And, once more : 
“ Verily God hath purchased of the true believers their 
souls and their substance, promising them the enjoyment 
of paradise, on condition that they fght for the cause of 
God : whether tlicy slay or be slain, the promise for the 
same is assuredly due by the Law and the Gospel and the 
. 'Koran#’j§' 

» Sale’s Koran, c. iv. p. 73. f Ibid. c. ix. p. I5L 

t Ibid. c. ix, p. 104. 

§ “ Thti sword,” Kaitb Mohammed, " is the hey ofheavun and of hell ; a drop of 
sihcd in the cause of Clnd, a niglit spent in arms, is of more avail than two 
months’ ihhtiTjg or prayer, WHiosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven at the 
day of judgment; his wounds shall he resplendent as vemilion, and odoriferous 
an musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and 
cherubim,” {Oibbon, vol. ijc. p, 25d.) 
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5. His doctrine of predestination was applicable, and 
was applied by liini, to the same purpose of fortifying and 
exalting the courage of his adherents : — “ If any tiling of 
the matter had happeped unto us, we had not been slain 
iiere. Answer ; If ye had been in your houses, verily they 
would have gone forth to fight whose slaughter was 
decreed, to the places where they died/^-'' 

()* In warm regiojis the appetite of the sexes is ardent, 
the passion for inebriating liquors moderate. In conijdiance 
with this distinction, altliough Mohammed laid a rCsSiraiin 
uj)on the drinking of wine, in the use of women he allowed 
an almost unbounded indulgence. Four wives, with the 
liberty of changing tlicm at pleasure,f togelluT ’with th(^ 
persons of all his captives, J was an irresistible bribe to 
an Arabian warrior. God ism inded,” says he, speaking of 
this very subject, to make his religion light unto you ; 
for man was created weak.” How ditfereut tliis from the 
imaccomraodating purity of the gospel ! How would 
Mohammed have succeeded with the Christian lesson in liis 
mouth, — Whosoever lookctli upon a woman to lust after 
her hath comautted adultery with her already in his 
heart ?” It must be added, that Mohammed did not venture 
upon the prohibition of wine, till the fourth year of the 
Hegira, or the seventeenth of his mission, § when his mili- 
tary successes had completely established his authority. 
The same observation holds of the fast of the Ramadan, [1 
and of the most laborious part^of his institution, the pilgrim- 
age to Mccca.^ 

Wliat has hitherto been collected from the records of 
the I\lussiilman history, relates to the twelve or thirteen years 
of Mohammed’s peaceable preaching; whic]]i. part alone 
of Ills life and enterprise admits of the smallest comparison 
with the origin of Christianity. A. new scene is now 
uiifuiiled. The city of hledina, distant about ten days* 
jcmnicy from ■ ■Mecc?a, waS'- at ■ ■that ' time'" distracted by thc': 
hereditfiry contentions of two hostile tribes. I hese feuds 
were exasperated by the mutual persecutions of the dews 
and Christums, and of the diiihrcnt Christian sects by 

Sfik’s Kftrari, c. ui. p. 51. ?■ IhitL e. iv. p. a>. % Gilibon, voi. ix. p, 225, 

§ Univ’. liiftt, VtYl.i. p, 12f>. Ij Ihid. p, 112.' 

Thii> latter, however, already prevailed ainonght the Arab^:, nail had grovrtt 
(tut oftiieir exceiisiivc vuneraiiun for the Caaba. Moliainino{r.s law, hi this respef.t, 
was rather a CQinpUanee than an innovation.— >Sale’s Prelim, Disc. p. 122, 
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%vhi(?h the city was inhabited.'*' The religion of MobaiAnied 
presesited. in some measure., a point of union or compromise 
to these divided oj)inions. It embraced the principles which 
were common to them all. Each party saw in it an 
hmimiralde acknowledgment of the fuudameiital truth of 
their own system. To the l^agan Aral), somewhat imbued 
with the seiitiments and knowledge of his Jewish or Chris- 
tian fcl]ow’-ciiii5eii, it offered no olfeuHive or very improbable 
theology. This recommendation procured to Mohamme- 
danism’ a more hivourable reception at Medina^ than its 
author had heen able, by twedve years’ painful endeavours, 
to obtain for it at Mecca. Yet, after all, the j^rogress of 
I he ridigioo was iiicon.siderahic. His missionary could only 
a cfuigregation of forty j)ersons.t It was not a 
niligious, but political assotiaiion., whicli ultimately intro- 
fluc(‘d Mohammed into I^Iedina. Harassed, as it should 
seem, and disgusted liy the long continuance of factions and 
ilisputes, the inhabitants of that city saw in the admission 
of the prophet's authority, a rest froni the miseries which 
they had suffered, and a suppression of the violence and 
fury winch they had learned to coudenm. After an em- 
bassy, therefore, composed of believers and unbelievers, J 
mu! of persons of both tribes, with whom a treaty was 
concluded of strict ailianeo and support, iMohammed made 
his public entry, and was received as the sovereign of 
Medina.' 

From this time, or soon after this time, the impostor 
changed Ins language and his conduct. Having now a town 
at his emmnand, where to arm his party, and to head them 
with security, lie enters upon ne^v coimsds. He now 
pretends that a Divine commission is given him to attack 
the infidels, am! to set up the true faitli by the sword. § 
An cjariy vittfory over a very .superior force, aebieved by 
4.‘rmduei and bravery, established flie renown, of his arms, 
ami of las personal character. 1| Eveiy year after this was 
marked by huUles or assassinations. The nature and acti- 
vity of MoinrmmcMrs future exertions may be estimated 
t'mm cuniputalion, that, in the nine following years of bis 
life, lie commiuided hivS array in ]>erson in eight general 

MoiL Univ. Tii*5t. vol. i. p< 1(H). 

f IbM, voi. i p. Sx t Ibid, vol, i. p. S5. ■ 

§ ibid, vol, i. p. SS. I! ibid.— Victory of Bcdr. p. 106. 
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eidga^eiiieiits,* and undertook, by himself or his lieutenant&v 
fifty military enterprises. 

From this time we liave nothing left to account for hut that 
Mohammed should collect an army, tliat lus army should 
conquer, and that his religion should proceed together with 
his con{|uests. Tlie ordinary experience of huiiian aifairs' 
leaves us little to wonder at in any of these eiihcts ; and 
tliey were likewise each assisted by petailiar facilities; Froni 
all sides, the roving xlrabs crowded round the standard of 
religion and plunder, of freedom and victory, of arms and 
ra]niie. Besides the higldy painted joys of a carnal paradise, 
Mohammed rewarded his followers in tliis world with a 
liberal division of the spoils, and with the persons of their 
fnnale captives. f The condition of Arabia, occupied by 
small independent tribes, exposed it to the impression, and 
yielded to the progress of a firm and resolute army. After 
tiie reduction of his native peninsula, the weakness also of 
file Roman provinces on the north and the west, as well as 
the distracted state of the Persian empire on the east, 
facilitated the successful invasion of the neighboiiting 
countries. That Alohammed’s conquests should carry his 
religion along with them will excite little surprise when we 
know the conditions which he proposed to the vanquished. 
Death or conversion was the only choice oifered to idolaters, 

Strike off their heads ! strike off all the ends of their 
fingers I J kill the idolaters wheresoever ye shall find them !" | 
To the Jews and Christians was left the somewhat milder 
alternative of subjection and tribute, if they persisted iu 
their own religion, or of an equal participation in tiie rights 
and liberties, the honours and privileges of the faithful, 
ii‘ they embraced the religion of their conquerors. “ Ye 
Christian dogs, you know your option j the Koran, the 
tribute, or the sworcl.'^^ll The corrupted state of Christianity 
in the seventh century, and the contentions of its sects, 
mihapjiily so fell in with men’s cares of their safety or their 
i'ortunes as to induce many to forsake its profession. Add 
to all which, that Mohammed’s victories not only operated 
by the natural effect of conquest, but that tluy were 
sianlly represented, botli to his frieiids ami enemies, as 

* Mod. Univ, Hist, vol. i. p. 255. f Giblion, vol. ix. p. 2.')5. 

% Sfile*8 Koran, c. viii. p. MO. § Ib, c. ix. p. M9. || Gibbon, voJ. ix. p. $57. 
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Diviiif* fliui'U'ations in liis favour. Success was evidence. 
Frns|H‘rity oarricMl with it, not only intiuence, but proof. 

Yo liavu already,” says lie, after the battle of Bcdr, “ had 
a niiraele showii you,, in two anriics which attacked each 
otlier ; one army * fought for God’s true religion, but the 
other were infidels.”'^'" Again; Ye slew not those who 
were slain at Eedr, but God slew them. — If ye desire a 
il'cision of the matter between ns, now hath a decision 

eume unto you.”t 

Aiany nion^ passages might he collected ontof the Koran 
to tlie snirie eiTect. But they are unin^cessary. The suc- 
cess of l^iohannnedaihsni during this, and indeed eyery 
iviture [Miriod of its history, lietirs so little resemblaoce^ to the 
c’jo'ly propagation of Christianity, that no inference whatever 
vjm justly bo drawn from it to the prf^ndiee of the Christian 
argument. For, what are we com pan ng ? A Galilean pea- 
sant, aecompanied by a few hsherinen, with a conqueror 
at the lieatl of his army. We eonipare Jesus without force, 
without powa*r, without support, without one external cir- 
cumstance of attraction and infiueiice, prevailing against 
the prijudiees, the learning, the hierarchy of his country ; 
against the ancient religious opinions, the pompous religiot-is 
rites, the philosophy, the wisdom, the authority of the 
Itoman empire, in the most polished and enlightened period 
of its exist;enee, with Moliamnicd making his way amongst 
Arabs, collecting folIow\n’s in the midst of conquests and 
triumplis, in the darkest ages and countries of the w^orld, 
and wiien success in arms not only operated by that com- 
mand of metf s wills and persons wiiich attends prosperous 
tinder taking’s, hut was considered as a sure testimony of 
Divine .approbation, Tliat muhitudes, persuaded by this 
argument, slionld join the train of a victorious chief ; that 
still greater multitudes should, witliout any argument, bow 
down belbre irresistible power ; is a conduct in wliich we 
cannot see mud} to snrjnise us — in wliich w^e can see 
nothing that r(*seinhles the cansf^s by which the establish- 
ment of (dirihtbmiiy was cifected. 

Yhe sm*cess, therefore, of iMoliammedanism, stands not in 
the miv of this important conclusion — ^That the propaga- 
tion of Ghristuinity, in the manner and under the circum- 
Ytancf^s in whiei) it \ms propagated, is an unique in the 
Gibljfjii, e, ill. p. :]C. f Sale's Koran, c, viii. p, HL 
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history of the species : a Jewish peasant overthrew the 
religion of tlie world. 

I have, nevertheless, placed the prevalency of the reli- 
gion amongst the auxiliary arguments of its truth ; because, 
whether it had prevailed or not, or whether its prevalency 
can or cannot be accounted for, the direct argument remains 
stilL It is still true, that a great number of men, upon the 
spot, personally connected with the history and with the 
author of the religion, were induced by what they heard, 
and sa%v, and knew, not only to change their former opinions, 
but to give up their time and sacriiice their ease/ to 
traverse seas and kingdoms without rest and without weari- 
ness, to commit themselves to extreme dangers, to imiler- 
take incessant toils, to undergo grievous suSering; and all 
this solely in consequence and in support of their belief of 
facts, which, if true, establish the truth of the religion/ 
which, if false, they must have known to be so» 
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' GHAPiim a:v 

Tlie DF>erapaii«k!S iintwecnj tlKU^cn-erai Gospels. 

..I E.NOW not .1 .more rash or iinphilosophieal condo d; of 
tlie iriiderstanding, thaii to reject tiie siilistanec of a story, 
hx reason of some diversity m tlie circumstances with wind i 
jt is related. The usual charncter of human testimony is 
suhstnulial irntli under circumstantial variety. This is what 
the daily experience of courts of Justice teaches. Wlien 
acemints of a transaction come from the mouths of different 
witnesses, it is seldojn tliat it is not possible to pick out 
a^iparent or real inconsistencies between them. These 
inconsistencies are studiously displayed by an adverse 
pleiwbw, hot oftentimes with little impression upon the 
inimls of the judges. On the contrary, a close and minute 
agreement induces the suspicion of confederacy and fraud. 
'When written histories touch upon the same scenes of 
action, tlie comparison almost always affordvS ground for a 
like reflection. Numerous, and sometimes important, 
variations present themselves ; not seldom, also, absolute 
and iiiial coiUradictious ; yet neither one nor the other are 
deemed siifflcient to shake the credibility of the main fact. 
The emhassy of tlie Jews to deprecate the execution of 
Iflnndiarfs order to place his statue in their temple, Philo 
places in harv(*st, Josephus in seed-time ; both contempo- 
rary writers. No reader is led by this inconsistency to 
doutsi whet be? such an embassy was sent, or whetlier siicli 
nn onh.T w’as given. Oar own history supplies examples of 
flic same kind. In the account of the marquis of ArgylFs 
death, in the reign of (fliaries lu, we have a very remark- 
abJe f^rntradiction. Lord Claroiidoii reltites that he vra? 

*■ Sw Siippiemsint K. 
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condemned to be hanged, which w’as performed the same 
day ; on the contrary, Burnet, Woodrow, Heath, Echard, 
concur in stating that he was condemned upon the Saturday 
and executed upon a Monday.'*' Was any reader of Englisli 
history ever sceptic enough to raise from hence a question, 
whether the marquis of Argyll was executed or not ? Yet 
this ought to be left in uncertainty, according to the prin- 
ciples upon which the Christian history has sometimes been 
attacked. Hr. Middleton contended, that the different 
hours of the day assigned to the crucifixion of Christ, by 
John and by the other evangelists, did not admit of the 
reconcilement which learned men had proposed; and then 
concludes the discussion with this hard remark: ‘^‘^We 
must be forced, with 'several of the critics, to leave the 
difiicnlty just as we found it, chargeable with all the conse- 
quences of manifest inconsistency .’’f But wdiat are these 
consequences ? By no means the discrediting of the history 
as to the principal fact, by a repugnancy (even ^supposing 
that repugnancy not to be resolvable into different modes 
of computation) in the time of the day in which it is said to 
have taken place. 

A great deal of the discrepancy observable in the Gospels 
arises from ommion ; from a fact or a passage of Christ's 
life being noticed by one writer, wdiich is unnoticed by 
another. Now, omission is at all times a very uncertain 
ground of objection. We perceive it not only in the com- 
parison of different writers, but even in the same wTiter, 
when compared with himself. There are a great many 
particulars, and some of them of importance, mentioned by 
Josephus in his Antiquities, wdiich, as we -should have 
supposed, ouglit to have been put down by him in their 
place in the Jewish Wars. J Soetonius, Tacitus, Dion Cassius, 
have all three written of the reign of Tiberius, Each lias 
mentioned many things omitted by the rest,§ yet no objec - 
tion is from thence taken to the respective credit of their 
histories. We have in. our own times, if there were not 
sometliing indecorous in the comparison, the lifc of an 
eminent person, written by three of his friends, in which 
there is very great variety in the incidents selected by them, 

Set* Biog. Biitann. 

■t Middleton’s R, ejections answered by Benson. Hist. Christ, ■voi. iii, .'50. 

i Larduur, part 1. vol. ii. p. 735, et seq, § Ibid, part I. vol ii. p. 7iC,. 
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some apparent, and perliaps some real, contradictions : yet 
without any impeachment of the substantial truth of their 
accounts, of the authenticity of the books, of the competent 
information or general fidelity of the writers. 

But these discrepancies will be still more numerous, when 
men do not write histories, but memoirs ; which is perhaps 
the true name and proper description of our Gospels : that 
is, wlien they do not undertake, or over meant to deliver, in 
order of time, a regular and complete account of ali the 
t in?igs of importance which the person who is the subject 
f)f their history did or said ; but only, out of many similar 
ones, to give such passages, or such actions and discourses, 
as otlereii themselves more? immedlattdy to their attention, 
emne in tlie W'ay of their in(|uiries, occurred to tlieir 
lectirui, or were suggested h}^ their particular design at the 
time of writing. 

Tliis particular design may appear sometimes, but not 
ahvoys, nor often. Tims I think that the particular 
design which St. Matthew luul in view whilst he was 
writing the history of the resurrection, was to attest the 
iaithfnl performance of Christ’s promise to his disciples 
to go before them Jnto Galilee ; because he alone, except 
Mark, w- ho seems to have taken it from him, has recorded 
this promise, and he alone has confined Ids narrative to 
that single appearance to the disciples which fulfilled it. 
It was the preconcerted, the great and most public manifes- 
tcition of ojir Lord’s person. It w’as the thing which 
dwelt upon St. Matthew’s mind, and he adapted his narra- 
tive to it. But, that there is nothing in St. Matthew’s 
language whicli negatives other appearances, or w^hicli 
imports tlmt this his appearance to his disciples in Galilee, 
in pursuance of his promise, was his first or only appear- 
ances, is made ])rctty evident by St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
uses the same terms concerning the a}>pearauce in Galilee 
HH St. Matthew uses, yet itself recorrls two other appear- 
ances prior to tin's : Go your way, tell Ids disciples 
Pclf*r that lie goeth before you into Galilee : there slnd 
see Idm, as be said unto you,” (xvi, 7-) Wc mm 
to infer from these words, tliat tins was 
were to sec him : at least, w-e might 
reason as we draw the inference from 
I'^Iattluwv ; vet the historian himself did not perceive timt 
p3 
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he was loading Ms readers to any such conciusion 5 for m 
the twelfth and tw'O following verses of this chapter, lie 
informs ns of two appearances, which, by comparing the 
order of events, are shown to have been prior to the 
appearance in Galilee. Me appeared in another form 
unto two of them, as they walked, and went into the 
country: and they went and told it unto the residue : 
neitlier believed they them . Afterward he appeared unto 
the eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided them with 
their unbelief^ because they believed not them which had 
seen Mm after he was risen,^* 

Frohabiy the same observation, concerning the part 
enlar demgn which guided the historian, may be of use in 
comparing many other pasKsages of the Gospels. 


CHAPTER IL 

Erroneous opinions imputed to the Ai^ostles 

A SPECIES of candour, which is shomi towards every 
other book> is sometimes refused to the Scriptures; and 
that is, the placing of a distinction between judgment and 
testimony. "We do not usually question the credit of a 
writer, by reason of an opinion he may have delivered upon 
subjects unconnected with his evidence : and even upon 
subjects connected with his account, or mixed with it in 
the same discourse or writing, we naturally separate facts 
from opinions, testimony from observation, narrative from 
■argument.:.' 

To apply this equitable consideration to the Christian 
records, much controversy and much objection have been 
raised concerning the quotations of the Old Testament 
found in the New ; some of which quotations, it is said, 
arc‘ apjdied in a sense, and to events, apparently diilerent 
from that which they bear, and from those to whieli they 
belong in tlie original. It is prolxible, to iny apprehension, 
that many of those i|Uotations were intended by tiie wiiters 
of tiie New Testament as nothing more than iicmmmoita’- 
They quoted passages of their Scripture, which 
suited and fell in wutli the occasion before them, without 
always undertaking to assert that the occasion was in the 
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view of tbe aiitlior of the words. Such accommodations of 
passages from old authors^ from books especially which are 
in every one’s hands, are common with writers of all 
emmtries , but in none, perhaps, were more to be expected 
than Hi the writings of the Jews, wdiose literature was 
almost entirely confined to their Scriptures. Those pro- 
phecies whicli are alleged with more solemnity, and which 
ar(‘ a<‘com|>anied with a precise declaration, that they 
originally lespeelcd the ev’ent then related, are, I think, 
truly alleged. But were it otherwise ; is the judgment of 
the writers of the New Testament, in interpreting passages 
of the Old, or sometimes, perhaps, in receiving established 
interpret atitms, so cmmeeted either with their veracity, or 
with their means of information concerning what w^as 
passing in their own times, as that a critical mistake, even 
went it dearly made out, should overthrow their historical 
i-Tcdit Does it diminish it ? Has it anything to do witli 
it ? (a) 

Another error imputed to the first Christians, was the 
expeete^l approach of the day of Judgment, I ' would 
introduce this ohjection hy a remark upon what appears to 
me a somewhat similar exam]>le. Our Saviour, speaking to 
Peter of John, said, If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thec?”*^' These words, v/e find, had been 
so rnisconstnicd, as tliat a report iVom thence went 
abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should not 

(<?) A faith in OliriRUanity, and in (lie rdenary inspiration of the New Testa- 
nK'ut Scriptr.rep! is not the same thinj^. They may be closely connected in the 
iiiind 01 the t.'hristjan wlio has studied the word of "God, und felt its power, and 
dlsci/rned its beauty; but no one, who is lioiiestly inquiring whether the gospel 
be true, c;iii assume this connexion a.s certain, in order to derive au argument 
from it agaiuEl the Christian faith. That these M'ritei's are honest, faithful, 
creriildo witne.s,-es, is eiunjgh to establish tlie tniih of the gospel; hut that they 
are inspired nicsscngr-ra of Ciirist, iiifalliisly preserved from error in every ptirt of 
Their Hriiiugs, is a ‘ ocoiuhn-y doctrine, highly impoxtfirit in Us due place, bur 
wikicii can have no shadow of evidertce, exeejd, such as implies a previous eer- 
tiduty that (be usessage iiself iti Divine. 

The finswev in th<! text, then, is enough to alienee every just objection on the 
vuin of the M.’«,:pt 3 cid inciuirer. Viewed, liowevra", i\s liie language of n ChristUia , 
wpeakiiig to rbristirnis, it is the prfjof of a. very dej'ecrive insight into all the 
diHipcv hitritomies td' the word of Gud. Jt is true that passages of the Old. 
Testfokient aie erimet tines quoted, hn* the f^aln? of a goHi.ral principle, appHeahie 
to Tiiany idinilar events; but in general this theory of accommodation jiiiscs frtan 
himkrance of tho true and proper ;;t;opt‘ of the Old Testament .Scriptures. It is 
ilariy eppoKcd to t!>o spirit <d' that rdlectlng narrative, where it is written of our 
land, “ Ikgimving ut IvIohcs and all the]>ruphets, he expounded imto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himseli?‘ And it equally sets aside that 
partiTig adiiioiutkou of the angel to, St. .Tohn, “ The testimony of Jesus dkj th«? 
’qdrit of prophecy. E uitou . 

...•VJolui s.\i. 22/ 
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die.” Suppose that tliis had come down to us amongst the 
prevailing opinions of the eaidy Christians, and that the 
particular circumstance from which the mistake sprang had 
been lost, (which, humanly speaking, was most likely to 
have been the case,) some, at this day, would have been 
ready to regard and quote the error as an impeachment of 
the whole Christian system. Yet with how little justice 
such a conclusion would have been drawn, or rather such a 
presumption taken up, the information which we happen to 
possess enables us now to perceive. To those who, think 
that the Scriptures lead us to believe that the early Chm- 
tians, and even the apostles, expected the approacli of the 
day of judgment in their own times, the same reileetiou will 
occur as that which we have made wi<;}i respect to the more 
partial, perhaps, and temporary, but still no less ancient 
error, concerning the duration of St. John’s life. It \vas 
an error, it may be likewise said, whicli would effectually 
hinder those who entertained it from acting the part of 
impostors. 

The difficulty ■wliicli attends the subject of the present 
chapter, is contained in this question j— If we once admit 
the fallibility of the apostolic judgment, where are we to 
stop, or in what can we rely upon it ? To wliich question, 
as arguing with unbelievers, and as arguing for the substan- 
tial truth of the Christian history, and for that alone, it is 
competent to the advocate of Christianity to reply, <jcive me 
the apostles’ testimony, and I do not stand in need of their 
judgment ; give me the facts, and I have complete security 
for every conchision I want. 

But although I thiuk that it is competent to the C-hristian 
apologist to return this answer ; i do not think that it is 
the only answer which the objection is capable of receiving. 
The two following cautions, founded, 1 a})preliend, in the 
most ri^asoimble distinctions, will exclude ail uneertaimy 
upon this head which can !)e attended with danger. (Z») 

(6) The tiVMt pan of the answi?.r is jUKt iiwi ae(niratt-Iy liinired. But tiie way 
In whii-h tiie Ih salved for t.-Ju-isiiarui, not ns whh unludiov- 

nrs, ai»j>t;arn very doiVetivt?. And lirst, us to deniuniaoul jmssession. SureUv 
ii' Otcjre one thhifif elecirly within ihe range of' Divine reveiation, aiui ahiuist 
. iimited to revelation alone, it ih our knovhedge of spirits, and of tljo invislhle 
world. And hr fuel, it dooei not appear aecidentaily in lios ChriBthui records. On 
the contrary, it i,s detined as the very yhjort of our Lorffs inis don. to “ h{>a] ail 
that were oppressed of the devil.” It is dangerous to fritter away a plain 
doctdiifc of Chri.st and his apostles, because it rimy not suit the notions of a 
Kadduceau age. Who can pretend to/iroi’eihat there ore not, evil sjijnts, and tJjat 
tptf cases rcftrrred to were not the result of their agency ? We iiave, then, on one 



First, To se])arate what was the object of the apostolic 
Biissioii, and declared by them to be so, from wiiat was 
extraneous to it, or only incidentally connected with it. Of 
points clearly extnnieons to the l•eIigion, nothing need be 
said. Of points iiiddentally connected with it, something 
inny he added; Demoniacal possession is one of these 
poiiits ; concerning the reality of which, as tliis place will 
not admit the exammation, or even the production of tlie 
argument on either side of the question, it would be arro- 
gance in me to deliver any judginent. And it is unneces- 
sary. For w liat I am coiieerned to observe is, tliat even 
they who tliink it was a general, but erroneous opinion of 
those times : and that tlie writers of the New Testament, 
in comrnon with other dcnvisli writers of tliat age, fell into 
the manner of speaking and of thiidciiig upon tiio subject 
wlrieh then universally ])n‘vailed, need not he alarmed by 
tlm concession, as tlmiigh tiny had anything to fear from it 
for tlm truth of (dn'istianity. The doctrine was not what 
Christ brought into the world. It appears in the Christian 
reermls, incidentally and accidentally, as being the sub.sist- 
ing opinion of the age and country in which his ministry 
was cxcrciscii. It was no part of the object of his reveln- 
tioju to regulate men’s oj)inions concerning the action of 
spiritual substances upon animal bodies. At any rate it is 
uncoimeetcd with testimony. If a dumb person was by a 
woFit restored to th(3 use of his speech, it signifies little to 
what cause the dumbness was ascribed ; and the like of 
every other cure wrought upon those who are said to have 
l)cen possessed. The malady was real, the cure w’as real, 
wdicther the pu]uilar explication of the cause was well 
tbmided, or not. Tiie ‘muttm’ of fact, the change, so far as 
il- was an object of sense or of testimony, \vas in cither case 
■the same. 

^c^cmidly, That, in reading the a]iostolic writings, we dis- 
tinguish between their doctrines and their arguments. Their 
dodrincs came to tlieni by revelation properly so called; yet 
in propounding these doctrines in their writings or dis- 
courses, (hey were* wont to illustrate, siij^port, and enforce 
thmu by such analogies, arguments, and considerations, as 


niprrfi' ,*} docmncnvithmiftbe bast pdst'ibUIfy of /Uspmvinpr Itt 

oJiit'x*, }1 h> rliiin and reppated statements oFour Lord, and the whole 
tenor of the Xvw 'Jest ament language. — E bitor. 
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their own thoughts suggested. Thus the call of the Gen- 
tiles— that is, the admission of the Gentiles to the Christ imi 
profession without a previous subjection to the hm of Moses ,• 
was imparted to the apostles by revektion, and was attested 
by the miracles which attended the Christian ministry 
among them. The apostles’ owm assurance of the matter 
rested upon this foundation. Nevertheless, St. Paul, when 
treating of the subject, offers a great variety of topics, hi 
its proof and vindication. The doctihie itself must be 
received ; but it is not necessary, in order to defend Chris- 
tianity, to defend the propriety of every comparison, or the 
validity of every argument, which the apostle has broiigltt 
into tlic discussion. The same observation applies to some 
i)thc?r instances I and is, in m^ropinion, very well founded ; 

When divine writers agree upon any point, we are always 
bound to believe the conclusion that their reasonings end in, 
as parts of Divine revelation: but we are not bound to be 
able to make out, or even to assent to, all the premises 
mailc use of by them, in their whole extent, unless it appear 
plainly, that they affirm the premises as expressly as they 
do the conclusions proved by them.^’'^(c) 


CHAFTEIl III. 

The Connexion of ChristlanitV ’with the Jewisili Hisftory. 

Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the Divine origin 
cn the Mosaic institution ; and, independently of bis 
authority, I conceive it to be very difficult to assign any 
oth(?r cause for the commeneeinent or existeime of that 
institution ; especially for the singular circumstance of tin* 
Jeivs ndlieriiig to the unity of the Godhead, when every 
other people slid into polytlieisin ; for their licing men in 

* Burners 

(«0 Of fill vio’vs of infipinitioi), surely it is tlu; luo^st laino ruui usuiaUsfartory 
Ui suppcKc tiuh the upobtlvs iilitn-siul to use hat! aVi.‘US!U*nh?, auU j’et iilwfiyn 
:^’uu'k*tl to ri/.y!it c/fnehiwjj'ins ; thfit they roistook the sense of what Oorlhari already i 
revealed, wiiile they wen* esoployed to coiuiniiHlefite a fresh revelaiit'ii, fiiui per- 
verted one pJirt. of Scvijdure from its time sense, in ihe very iir.tof writing another 
part. A person who uses ]»reiuisf!s -which Ijo dots not helieve, is cHshonesl; and 
hence tlte very fact that the ajatsties use sucli and such premises, to estaldish 
any doctrine oi the faith, onglit to he a full warrant wntli every Cliristia!), lor be- 
lieving ihoHC premises, to be just and true. On the opposite principle the furuia 
of reasoning become tvorsc than UKck&s, and indeed ridiculous,— E uttob., 
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rt^iigioo, diilclreu in every thing c^lse : behind other nations 
ill the arts of peace and War, superior to the most improved 
in their sentiments and doctrines relating to the Deity."^' 
ITndonhtetily, also, our Saviour recognises the prophetic 
character of many of their an eieut wiit^^^^^ far, 

therefore, we are bound as Christians to go. But to 
niahe Christianity answerabicv with its life, ^ the cir- 
eumstantial truth of each separtae passage of the Old 
'rcstament, the genuineness ’of every book, the informa- 
lion, fidciity, and jmlgrnent of ■ every writer in it, is to 
bring, 1 will not say great, but unnecessary difhculties 
i nto the wlioie system , These books were universally read 
and received by tlie Jews of our .Saviour’s time. He. and 
his apostles, in common with all other Jews, referred to 
them, alluded to tlicm, used them. Yet, except where die 
expressly ascribes a Divine authority to particular predic- 
tions, I do not know that we can strictly draw any eonclu- 
sioii from the books being so used and applied, beside the 
proof, whicii it unquestionably is, of their notoriety, and 
recxqition at that time. In this view, our Scriptures alfbrd 
a val liable testim ony to those of the J ews . ' But the 
nature of this testimony ought to be understood. It is 
surely very different from, wliat it is sometimes represented 
to be, a specific ratification of each particular fact and opi- 
nion; and not only of each particular fact, but of the 
motives assigned for every action, together with the judg- 
ment of praise or dispraise bestowed upon them, St. 
James, in his Epistle, f says, “Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord.” 
Xofwhhstaiuling this text, the reality of Job’s history, and 

In ihtj iloctrlno, for example, of the unity, the oternity, the omnipotence, 
lim mHisitidfnicis ihrM-niiiiitruhenco, the and the gfjciiness of God; in 

UiiMr iijiiui' ns cnnconiinf; Pruvideiux;, and the creation, preservation, ami govern- 
iKent of pie woiid,’’ Camphej), on Mir, p. 207, To Inch wo may add, in the 
aersof tiudv reiigem not laing accomiirinied either vviih crueltiet? oi- impiiritieH : 
in the U’li;.;!on itjadi* heingfice from a iqjeci',;. of superstition v;Iiich iirevailml 
nnivei'Milly iti t lie popular n jigions of tlie ancient world, and which is to ho found 
pirh.ipa iu ail Rlig oo.s tlsat have tiieir origin in iimuau artifice and crodnlity, 
o-mody, eoimoxioiiH between ceriain np]jearmu:es and actions, and the 

dosUny of nihions or indivjilnais. Upon these conceits rested the wlicde train 
oi ampiries roid :ut; picciii, whieh fovim.:!! -so much even of the serious prut of the 
rojf'Jous of tHooce and Kome, ami of tlic channH and incantations which werti 
practised in tliure <?i;.un!rieH by the common iieople. From everything of this 
riiut the rtliaiun of the Jews, and of the Jews alone, was free- Vide Priestley’s 
lectures on the 'J'ruth of the Jewish ami Christian Revelation ; Ify-f. 

■t’.Chsp. v.'.fL; '■ ■ 
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t*Tcn the existence of such a person, has been always 
deemed a fair subject of inquiry and discussion amonglsl: 
Christian divines. St. James’s authority is considered as 
evidence of the existence of the book of Job at tliat 
time, and of its reception by the Jews ; and of iiotliing 
more. St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timothy, has 
this similitude : Noiv ns Jaimes and Jnmbres witlistood 
Moses, so do these also resist the truth/’ These names 
are not found in the Old Testament. And it is uncertain 
whether St. Paul took them from some apocryphal wTiting 
then extant, or from tradition. But no one ever imagined 
that St. Paul is here asserting the autliority of the writing, 
if it was a written account which he quoted, or making 
himself answerable for the authenticitj^ of the tradition ; 
much less that he so involves himself wdth eitlier of these 
questions, as tliat tlie credit of his own history and mission 
should depend iipontlie fact, Whether Jamies and Jambre.s 
withstood Moses, or not. For what reason a more rigorous 
interpretation should be put upon other references, it is 
difficult to know. I do not mean that other passages of 
the Jewish history stand upon no better evidence than the 
history of Job, or of Jaimes and Jambres, (I think much 
otherwise,) but I mean, that a reference in the New Testa- 
ment to a passage in the Old, does not so fix its authority 
as to exclude all inquiry into its credibility, or into the 
separate reasons upoi^ which that credibility is founded ; 
and that it is an unwarrantable as well as unsafe rule to lay 
down couccruiiig the Jewish history, what was never laid 
down coiieerning any other, that either every particular of 
must be true, or the whole false. 

I have tliought it necessary to state this point explicitly, 
because a fashion, revived by Voltaire, and pursued by the 
disciples of his srhool, seems to have much prevailed of 
late, of attacking Christianity througli the sides of Juda- 
ism. Some objections of this class are founded in miscon- 
struction, some in exaggeration ; but all procc^ed upon, a 
siqiposition which has not been made out by argument., 
namely, tluit the attc*statioii wliieli the Author .and first 
teacliers of Christianitv gave to the .Divine mission of 
Moses and the prophets, extends to every point and portion 
of the Jewish history; and so extends as to make Cliris- 

* Chap. iii. 8. 
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I iaiiity responsible in its own credibility for the circum- 
stantial truth (I had almost said for the critical exactness) 
of every narrative contained in the Old Testament.'^' 


CHAPTER lY. 

Kejecfioii of Christianity. 

Wk acknowledge that the Christian religion^ although it 
etan ^rtetl great uninbers, did. not ]:>rod{iee an universal or 
v\m n gtaieral conviction in the nniids of men of the age 
ami craintries in which it appeared. And this wmit of a 
more complete and extensive success is called 
(if the Christian lustory and miracles, and has been thought 
by some to form a strong objection to the reality of the 
ficts which the history contains. 

The matter of the objection divides itself into two parts ; 
as it relates to the Jews, and as it relates th heathen 
nations : hecanse the minds of these two descriptions of 
men may have been, with respect to Christianity, under the 
iiitluence of very different causes. The case of the Jews, 
inasmuch as our Saviour’s ministry was originally addressed 
to them, offers itself frst to our consideration. 

Now, upon the subject of the truth of the Christian 
religion I with there is but one question— namely, whe- 
ther the miracles were actually wrought ? From acknow- 
ledging the miracles, ^ve pass instantaneously to the 
acknowledgment of the whole. No doubt lies between the 
premises and the conclusion. If we believe the Works, or 
any one of them, we believe in Jesus, And this order of rea- 
soning is become so universal and familiar, that we dp not 
readily apprehend how, it could ever have been otherwise. 
Yet it appears to me perfectly eertaio, that the state of 
thouglit in tlie mind of a Jew of our Saviour’s age, was 
totally different from this. Aftey allowing the reality of 
the rniracle, ho had a great deal to do to persuade himself 
that Jesus was the Messiah. Tliis is clearly intimated by 
various |>assages of the gospel history. It appears that in 
the apprehension of the writers of the New Testament, the 
miracles did not irresistibly carry even those who saw them 

^ Supplement F. , 
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to the coneliisioTi intended to be drawn from them, or so 
compel assent as to leave no room for suspense, for the 
exercise of candoiirj or the effects of prejudice. And to 
this point, at least, the evangelists ma}^ be allowed to be 
good witnesses ; because it is a point in which exaggeration 
or disguise would have been the other way. llieir ac- 
counts^ if they could be suspected of falsehood, would 
rather have inagnified than diminished the effects of the 
miracles.: 

John vii. 21 — 31: ‘Slesus answered and said unto them, 
I Inive done one rvork, and ye all marvel. If a man on the 
Sabbath-day receive circiuncision, that the law of Moses 
should not be broken ; are ye angry at me, because I have 
made a in an every whit whole on the Sabbath day t Judge 
not according to the a|>pearance, but judge righteous judg- 
ment. Then said some of them of Jerusalem, Is not this 
be whom they seek to kill ? But, lo, he speaketh boldly, 
and they say nothing to him. Do the rulers know indeed 
that this is the very Christ ? Howheit we knoto this man 
whence he is : hit 'token Christ eometh^ no man hioweih 
whence he is. Then cried Jesus in the tem|)le as he taught, 
saying, Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am ; and 
I am not come of myself, but he that sent me is true, 
whom ye know not. But I know him : for I am from him, 
and he hath sent me. Then they sought to take him : but 
no man laid hands on him, because his hour was not yet 
come. Jnd many of the people believed on hini^ and snidy 
When Christ cometky loill he do more miracles than these 
lokich this man hath done?^^ 

This passage is very observable. It exhibits the rea- 
soning of different sorts of persons upon the occasion of a 
miracle, whicli persons of all sorts are represented to have 
aeknmvledged as real. One sort of men thought, that there 
was something very extraordinary in all tliis ; but that still 
Jesus could not he the Christ, because there was a circum- 
stance in his appearance which militated with an opinion 
concerning Christ in wdiich they had been brouglit up, and 
of the truth of wliich, it is probable, they had never enter- 
tained a particle of doubt; nunidy, that When Christ 
cometh, no man kiiow'eth whence he is.” Another sort 
were inclined to })elieve him to be the Messiah. But even 
these did not argue as we should; did not consider tlia 
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miracle as of itself decisive of tlie question ; as what, if once 
allowed, excluded air further debate upon the subject ; but 
founded their opinion upon a kind of comparative reason- 
ing, When Christ cometh, will he do miracles than 
those which this man hath done '? 

Anotlicr passage in the same evangelist, and observable 
fiiY tin* same ]>m’pose, is that in wlMch he relates the resur- 
rection of lifmirus: "‘'Jesus,’’ he tells iis, (xir43, 44,) 
'^wheu he ] had. thus spoken, cried with a loud voice, 
come forth. And he that was dead came forth, 
bomid liaiel mid ibot with graveelothes, and', his face 
was I.Morod tibout with a napkin, Jesus saith unto them, 
him, and let him go.” One rniglit have suspeeted, 
that at least all tliose who stood by the sepulchre, when 
],m:artis w^as raised, would have believed in Jesus. Yet the 
evangelist does not so represent it : "" Then many of the 
Jews which came to Mary, and bad seen the things wdiich 
Jesus did, lielieved on him. But went thedr 

ways to the Pharisees, and told them what things Jesus 
had done.” We cannot suppose that the evangelist meant, 
by this account, to leave his readers to imagine that any of 
the spectidors doubted about tiie truth of the miracle. Far 
from it. iriKpiestiouably, he states the miracle to have 
been fully allowed ; yet the persons who allowed it were, 
according to his representation, capable of retaining hostile 
sentiments ttnvards Jesus. Believing in Jesns,” was not 
only to bedieve that he wrought miracles, but that he was 
the Messiah. With us there is no difference between these 
two things; with them, there was the greatest; and the 
dilfereiiee is apparent in this transaction. If St. John has 
represented t he conduct of the Jew’s upon this occasion 
truly, (and why lie should not I cannot tell, for it rather 
makes against him than for him,) it show’s clearly the 
pnnciph*s upon which their judgment proceeded. Whether 
lie lias related the matter truly or not, the relation itself 
<iiscovers tlie^ wriittr’s own o]nniou of those principles ; and 
that u’lfme possesses considerable autliority. In the next 
eliaptiT, we have a rotlection, of the evangelist, entirely 
snitijd to this state of the case : ""But though he had done 
so mativ miracles before them, yet believed they not on 
The evangelist does not mean to impute the 

■* Chap, xii, S7. 
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<lefect of their belief to any doubt about the miracles ; but 
to their not jun’ceiving -sYliat all now sufficiently perceivpj 
and what they would have perceived, had not their under- 
standings been governed by strong prejudices, the infallibls^ 
attestation which the works of Jesus bore to the truth of 
his pretensions, 

. The ninth chapter of St, John’s Gospel contains a very 
civeumstantial account of the cure of a blind Uiant a 
miracle submitted to all the scrutiny and examination whi(?h 
a sceptic could propose. If a modern iinbeliever had 
drawn up the interrogatories, tliey could hardly have been 
more critical or searching. The account contains also a 
very fuirious conference between the Jewish ruler.^ and the 
patient, in which the point for our present notice is, their 
ix?sistance of tlie force of the miracle, and of the conclu- 
sion to which it led, after they had failed in discreditmg 
its evidence: know that God spake unto Moses; 

as for this fellow, we know not whence he is.” That 
was the answer which set their minds at rest. And by the 
help of much prejudice, and great unwillingness to yield, 
it might do so. In the mind of tlie poor man restored to 
sight, which was under no such bias, and felt no such re- 
luctance, the miracle had its natural operation : Herein,” 
says he, a marvellous thing, that ye know not from 
whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. Now we 
know that God hearcth not sinners : but if any man be a 
worshipper of God, and doeth his w-ill, him lie heareth. 
Since the world began was it not heard that any man 
opened the eyes of one that vras bom blind. If this man 
were not of God, he could do nothing.” We do not find, 
that the Jewish rulers had any other reply to make to this 
defence, than that which autlujrity is sometimes apt to 
make to argument, ’^^Dost thou teach us?” 

If it shall he inquired, how a turn of thought, so different 
from what prevails at present, shouhl obtain curremey with 
the ancient Jews; the ans'^ver is found iii two opinions 
which arc proved to have .subsisted in tliat age and country. 
The one was, their expcHitatimi of a Messiah of a kimi 
totally contrary to what the appearance of Jesus bespoke 
him to be; the other, their persuasion of the agency of 
demons in the production of s\ipernatura1 effects. These 
opinions are not supposed by us for the purpose of argu- 
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but are evidently recog’nised in the Jewish writings, 
ns Wi ll as in ours. And it ought moreover to be considered, 
that in tiiese opinions the Jews of that age had been from 
tbeir i ii fancy brougbt up; that they were opinions, the 
gr»:ann,ls of wliich they iiad probably few of them inquired 
ifiio, and of the triitli of whleh they eiitertained iio doubt, 
Aiul I tlsink tluit these two opinions, conjointly, ahbrd an 
criplriiiaticm of their conduct. The hrst put them upoxi. 
stroking out some excuse to themselves for not receiving 
Jtisns in tiie character in which lie claimed to be received ; 
and the second supplied them witli just such an excuse as 
f liey wnuttd Let Jesus work what i|iiracles he would, 
stiii the mswti was in readiness, *‘that he wrought them 
by the assist lucc of Beekebub.^’ And to thh answer no 
reply could be made, but that which our Saviour did make, 
by showing that the tendency of his mission was so adverse 
tfVtlm views ivitlihvhich this being was, by the objectors 
tliemselves, supposed to act, that it could not reasonably 
be supposed that he would assist in carrying it on. The 
poway displayed in the miracles did not alone refute the 
Jewish solution, because the interposition of invisible agents 
being once admitted, it is impossible to ascertain the limits 
by which tlieir efficiency is circumscribed. We of this day 
may be disposed, possibly, to think such opinions too absurd 
to have been ewer seriously tmtertained, I am not bound 
to contend for tiie credibility of these opinions. They were 
at least as reasonable as the belief in witchcraft. They were 
opinions in which the «Tews of that age had from their 
infancy been instructed ; and those who cannot vsee enough 
in the force of this reason to account for their conduct 
tawar<ls our Saviour, do not sufficiently consider how such 
opinions may sometimes become very general in a country, 
and with what pertinaciity, when once laioome so, they are, 
for liuit reason alone, adhered to. In the suspense which 
these notions, and the prejudices resulting from them, 
might oc(‘asimi, the eamliti and docile and liumbla-minded 
would jirolmbly decide in Christ’s fa\mir ; the proud and 
obstinate, together with the giddy and thoughtless, almost 
niuversaiiy against him. 

This state ol‘ o]Miiitm discovers to ns, also, the reason of 
wliat some choose to wonder at, why the Jews shouid reject 
miracie;s wlien they saw them, yet rely so much upon the 



tradition of thorn in their omi history. It does. not appear 
that it had ever entered into the minds of those wlio lived 
ill the time of Moses and the prophets, to ascribe their 
miracles to the supernatural agency of evil beings. The 
solution was not then invented, The authority of Moses 
and the prophets being established, and become the foun- 
dation of the national polity and religion, it was not iirobablc 
that the later Jews, brought up in a reverence for that 
. religion, and the subjectvS of that polity, should apply to 
their history a reasoning which tended to overthrow the 
foundation of both, 

II. The infidelity of the Gentile world, and that more 
especially of men of rank and learning in it, is resolvable 
into a principle which, in iny judgment, will aecoimt for the 
inefficacy of any argument or any evidence wdiatcver, 
namely, contempt prior to examination. The state of 
religion amongst the Greeks and Romans had a natural 
tendency to induce this disposition. Dionysius llaliear- 
nassensis remarks, that there ivere six hundred different 
kinds of religions or sacred rites exercised at Rome,*'' 
Tlie superior classes of the community treated them all 
as fables. Can we wonder, then, that Christianity was 
included in the number, without inquiry into its separate 
merits, or the particular grounds of its pretensions ? It 
might be either true or false, for anything they knew about 
it. The religion had nothing in its character which imme- 
diately engaged their notice. It mixed with, no politics. 
It produced no fine writers. It contained no (uirious 
speculations. When it did reach their knowledge, I doubt 
not that it ap})eared to them a very strange system— so 
unphilosophica!-- dealing so little in argument and discus* 
sion, in such arguments, at least, and discussions as they 
were accustomed to eiiterttiin* Wdiat is said of Jesus 
Christ, of his nature, office, and ministry, wuulii be, in the 
highest degree, alien ikmi the conceptions of their tiuioiogy ^ 
The Redeemer and the destined Judge of the human race, 
a poor young man, executed at Jeinisalcm with two thieves 
upon a cross! Still more would tlie language in which 
the Christian doctrine was delivered be dissonant and 
barbarous to their ears. WHiat knew they of grace, of 
redemption, of justification, of the blood of Christ shed for 

* Jortin’s llemarks on Ecd. Hist, vol. i. p. 37i. 
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tiie sins of meiij of recoiicileinent, of nicdintion? Chris- 
tiiioity was nunle up of points they had never thought of; 
of terms which tliey had never heard. 

It. was presented ah?>o to tlie imagination of tlie learned 
iieathcn under additional disadvjintage, by reason of its 
real, and still more of its iiominal, eoiinexioii with Judaism. 
It shared in the obloquy and ridicule with "which that 
people and their religion were treated by the Greeks and 
Homans. They n.’garded Jehovah himself only as the idol 
of the Jewish ’nation, and what was related of him, as of 
a piece with what was told of the tutelar deities of other 
«!ountrie.s ; nay, the Jews were in a parti(.*ular manner 
ridiculed for bi.dng a crednloiis race ; so that whatever 
rc]jori;s of a miratmlons nature came mit of that; country, 
were looked iijjon by the heathen world as fals<3 and frivo- 
lous. ’When they heard of (Christianity, t.liey lieard of it as 
a cpiarrel among this pco|,de, about some articles of their 
inxn superstitiom Despising therefore, as they did, the- 
wdiole system, it was not probable that they would enter, 
witli any degree of seriousness or attention, into the detail 
of its disputes, or the merits of either side. How little they 
knew, and with what carelessness they jiulged, of these 
matters, appears, I tiiijik, pretty plaink from ah example 
of no less w'cight tlian tluat of Tacitus, who, in a grave and 
piTjfc'Ssed; disct>rn^se' 'upon the' history . of the Jews, gtatess' 
that they "worshipped the ehigy of an ass.'^' The passage 
is a proof how' prone tlie learned men of those times were, 
and upon Ikuv little cvifience, to heap together stories which 
miglit increase the contempt and odium in wlucli that 
people was holden. The same foolisli charge is also con- 
fidently repeated by Plutareh.’t* ' ■ 

It is observable, that all these considerations are of a 
nature to operate witli the greatest force upon the highest 
rauLs; upon men of education, and that order of the ptilJic 
from wliidi wriJars are principally taken : J may add, also, 
upon the philosDpbi«.‘ai as well as ihc libertine character ; 
upon Jhe Antouine.s cn‘ Julian, not less tlian upon Nero or 
Ibnnitian ; and, more particularly, a})tm that large and 
polished class of men who acquiesced in the general persua- 
sion, that all they bad to do was to practise the duties of 
iuorality, and to worship the deity moro pafrio ,* a habit of 

Tacit. XJist. Ub. v.c. 2, + Sympos, lib. iv. qtiaiSt. 5 . 
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thinking, liberal as it may apjiear, which shuts tlie door 
against every argument for a new religion. The considera- 
tions above mentioned would also acquire strength, from the 
prejudice which men of rank and learning universallv enter- 
tain against anything that originates with the vulgar and 
illiterate; which prejudice is known to be as obsthiate a 
any prejudice whatever. 

Yet Ohristiaiiity was still making its way ; and, amidst 
so many impediments to its progress, so much dithciiltv in 
procuring audience and attention, its actual success is luore 
to be wondered at, than that it should not have uuiversallv 
conquered scorn and indifference, fi.xecl the levity of a 
yoluptnoiis age, or, through a cloud of adverse prmudica- 
tions opened for itself a passage to the hearts and under- 
standings of the scholars of the age. 

And the cause which is here assigned for the reiection 
of Christianity by men of rank ami learning among the 
heathens namely, a strong antecedent contempt, accoums 
also tor their silence concerning it. If they had rcieeted it 
upon examination, they would have written about it ; they 
vTOuld have given their reasons, mereas what men repii- 
mate ujioii the strength of some prefixed persuasion, or 
from a settled contempt of the subject, of the persons who 
propose It, or ot the manner in which it is proposed, they 
do not naturally write books about, or notice much in what 
they write upon other subjects. 

The letters of the younger Pliny furnish an example of 
this mence, and let us, in some measure, into the cause of 
It. j?rom his celebrated correspondence with Traian, we 
know that the Christian religion prevailed in a very consi- 
derable degree^ m the province over which he presided : 
t lat it had excited his attention ; that he had inquired into 
the matter, just so much as a Homan magistrate might be 
expected to inquire, namely, whether the religion eontaincd 
any opimoiis dangerous to government ; hut that of its 
doetrmes, its evidences, or its books, he had not taken the 
trouble to inform himself w'ith any degree of care or cor- 
rectness. But although Pliny had viewed Cliristianitv in a 
uemer position than most of his learned countrymen saw 
regarded the whole with such negligence 
and (tisrhim, (further than as it seemed to concern his ad- 
xninistration,) tliat^ in more than two hundred and forty 
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letters of his which have come down to \is» the subject is 
never once again mentioned. If, ont of this niiniber, the 
two letters between him and Trajan had been lost, with 
what conMeiice would the obscurity of the Christian 
religion Imve been argued from Pliny’s silence about it, and 
witli how little truth I 

The name and character which Tacitus has given to 
(hiristianity, esitiabilis superstitio/* (a pernicious super- 
stition,) and by which two words he disposes of the whole 
(|uestion of the merits or demerits of the religion, afford a 
strong proof how little he knew, or concerned himself to 
kiKm{ about the matter. I apprehend that I shall not be 
eoiit radicted, when I take upon me to assert, that no nnbe- 
of the present age would apply this epithet to the 
Christ iariitj of the New Testament, or not all#w that it was 
entirely unmerited. Bead the instructions given, hy a great, 
teacher of the religion, to those very Eoman converts of 
whom Tacitus speaks j and' given also .a few'yoars before the 
time of which he is speaking ; and which are not, let it be 
observed, a collection of tine sayings brought together from 
different parts of a large work, but stand in one entire 
passage of a , public letter^ without the intermixture of a 
single thought which is frivolous or exceptionable i— 
” Abhor that which is evilj ckavc to' that which is good. 
Bo kindly affeetioned one to another with brotherly love ; 
in honour preferring one another ; not slothful in business j 
fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope; 
patient in tribulation ; qontlnmng instant in jirayer; distri- 
buting to the necessity of saints; given to liospitaiity. 
Bless them which persecute you : bless, and curse not, 
Mejoiee with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep. Be of the same mind one toward another. Mind 
not high tilings, but condescend to men of low estate. Be 
not wise in your own conceits. liecompense to no man evil 
for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of all men. If 
it he possible, as much as licth in. you, live peaceably with 
all men. Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath ; for it is written, Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunpr^rieed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink; for in $o -dmng.thou 
shah heap coals of fire on his heed* ^ av«om@ of 

inil, Imt ovcrtoipe-eydirith good**’.. , , , , 
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Let every sonn3e subject unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God : the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whosoever tlicrefore resisteth the power* 
resisteth the ordinance of God : and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil* Wilt thou then not 
be afraid of the power ? do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same : for he is the minister of 
God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, 
be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in vaiu : for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath, hut also for conscience sake. For for this 
cause pay yc tn})ute also : for they are God’s ministers, 
attending continually upon this very thing* Bender there- 
fore to all their dues : tribute to whom tribute is due ; 
ettstom to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to 
whom honour. 

** Owe no man anything, but to love one another : for he 
that loveth another hatli fulfilled the law. For this. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt nht bear false witness, Thou 
shalt not covet ; and if there be any other commandment, 
it is briefiy comprehended in this saying. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 

And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time 
to awake out of sleep ; for now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed. The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand ; let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and 
let us put on the armour of light. Let us walk honestly, as in 
the day ; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and envying.*^* 

Read this, and then think of exitiabilis superstitio ! !** 
— Or if we be not allowed, in contending with heathen 
authorities, to produce our books against theirs, we may 
at least be permitted to confront theirs with one another. 
Of this pernicious superstition,” what could Pliny find to 
blame, when he was led by his office to institute something 
like an examination into the conduct and principles of the 
sect? He discovered nothing, but that they were wont to 

* Romans xii, D.—xiu. 13. 
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meet together on a stated day before it was light, and sin.^ 
among themselves a hymn to Christ, as a God, and to bind 
themselves by an oath, not to the commission of auv 
wickedness, but, not to bo guilty of theft, robbery, or 
adultery ; never to falsify their word, nor to deny a piedse 
committed to them, when called upon to return it. 

Upon the words of Tacitus we may build the following: 
obsemtions : 

I*irst; That we are well warranted in calling the view 
under which the learned men of that age beheld Christi- 
amtj, an ohscup and distant view. Had Tacitus known 
more of (Tn'istianity* of its precepts, duties, constitution, 
or design, however he had discreclit(Mi the story, he would 
have respected the principle. He would have described the 
religion diilerentlj, though he had rejected if. it has been 
viw satisfactorily shown, that the “ superstition^^ of the 
Christians consisted in worshipping a person unknown to 
the lioman calendar; and that the perniciousness*^ with 
which they were reproached, was nothing else but their 
onposition to the established polytheism s and this view of 
me matter was just such a one as might be expected to 
occur to a mrnd, which held the sect in too much contempt 
to mcern Uscif about the grounds and reasons of ihm 
conauct* 

Secondly j We may from hence remark, how little reli- 
ance can be placed upon the most acute judgments, in 
subjects winch they are pleased to despise ; and which, of 
course, they from the first consider as unworthy to be 
inquired into. Had not Christianity survived to tell its 
own story, it must have gone down to posterity as a “ner- 
nicious superstition and that upon the credit of Tacitus’s 

^ strengthened by the name of 

the author, and the reputation of his sagacity. 

Jniaiw 1 contempt prior to examination is an 

mtellectual vice from which the greatest faculties of mind 

S” ^ whether men of the greatest 

faculties of mind are not the most subject to it. Such men 

fi T" eminence. Looking down 

from thp height upon the follies of mankind, they behold 
contendmg_ tenets wasting their idle strength upon one 
mother, with common disdain for the absidity of them 
all- This habit O'f thought, however comfortable to the 
8 2 - 
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mind which entertains it, or however natural to great parts, 
is extremely dangerous ; and more apt, than almost any 
other disposition, to produce hasty and contemptuous, and, 
by consequence, erroneous judgments, both of persons and 
opinions. 

Fom'’thly j We need not be surprised at many waiters of 
that age not mentioning Christianity at all, when they who 
did mention it appear to ha\'e entirely misconceived its 
nature and character ; and, in consequence of this mis- 
conception, to have regarded it with negligence and con- 
tempt. * 

To the knowledge of the greatest part of the learned 
heatliens, the facts of the Christian history could mily 
come by report. The books, probably, tliey iiad never 
looked into. The settled habits of their minds was, and 
long had been, an indiscriniiuate rejection of all reports of 
the kind. Whili these sweeping conclusions, truth had no 
chance. It depends upon distinction, if they would not 
inquire, how should they be convinced? It might be 
founded in truth, though tiiey, who made no search, might 
not discover it. 

Men of rank and fortune, of wit and abilities, are often 
found, even in Christian countries, to be surprisingly igno- 
rant of religion, and of every thing that relates to it. Such 
were many of the heathens. Their thoughts were all fixed 
upon other things ; upon reputation and glory^ upon wealth 
and power, upon luxury and pleasure, upon business or 
learning. They thought, and they had reason to think, 
that the religion of their country was fable and forgery, a 
heap of inconsistent lies ; which inclined them to suppose 
that other religions were no better. Hence it came to pasb, 
that when the apostles prcaclied the gospel, and wrought 
miracles in confirmation of a doctrine every way worthy of 
God, many Gentiles knew little or nothing of it, and would 
not take the least pains to inform themselves about il. 
This appears plainly from ancient history.^'* 

I think it by no mams unreasonable to suppose, that the * 
heathen public, especially that part which is made up of 
men of rank and education, were divided into two classes ; 
those who despised Christianity beforehand, and those who 
received it. lu correspondency with which division of cha- 

Jortin's Disc. o« tlio Ciinst. HeL p, CO, ed. 4tb. 
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riscter, tlie writers of that age would also be of tw^o classes ; 
ilia.sc w'ho were silent about Christianity, and those wlio 
were Christians. ‘‘A good mail, who attended sudiciently 
tif the Christian aifairs, wwdd become a Christian ; after 
w’inoh his testimony ceased to be Pagan, and became 
irbristian/^^ 

I must also add, that I think it sufficiently proved, that 
the notion of magic was resorted to by the heathen adver- 
saries of Christiimity, in like manner as that of diabolical 
agency had licfore been by tbci Jews. Justin Martyr alleges 
tbiB as bis rcasouibr arguing from prcjpbecy, rather than 
from miracles. Origen imputes this evasion to Celsus ; 
Jcrorrje to Ikirphjry ; and Laetautius to the heathen in 
general. I'hc seveml pass^i^es, whitdi contain these testi- 
monies, will be produced in the next cbajiter. It being 
difficult, however, to astxTtain in what degree this notion 
prevailed, especially amongst the superior ranks of the 
iieatheii emunmnities, another, and 1 think an adequate, 
cause has been assigm^d for their infidelity. It is probable, 
that in mmy cases the two causes would operate together. 


CHAPTEE Y. 

That the Christian miracles are not reeltoil, or appealed to, by early Chriatiaa 
writm themselves, so fully or frciiueiitly as might have been expected. 

I SHALL consider this objectiouj iirst, as it applies to the 
letters of ilie apostles, preserved in the New Testament ; 
and secondly, as it applies to the reniaining writings of 
other early Christians. 

. The epistles of the apostles are either hortatory or argu- 
nicntativo. So fair as they were occupied in delivering 
lessons of duty, rules of public order, admonitions against 
certain prevailing corruptions, against vice, or any particular 
species of it, or in fortifying mid encouraging the constancy 
of tlie disciples under the trials to which they were ex])Osed, 
there appears to be no place or occasion for more of these 
references tlian we actually fmd. 

So far as the epistles are argumentative, the nature of 
the argument which they handle aecoimts for the infre- 
quency of these allusions. Those epistles were not written 

* Hartley, Ob*, p. U9. 
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to |>tove the truth of Christianity. The subject under 
consideration was not that which the miracles decided, the 
reality of our Lord’s mission; but it was that which the 
miracles did not decide, the nature of his person or power, 
the design of his advent, its effects, and of those effects the 
value, kind, and extent. Still I maintain that miraculous 
evidence lies at the bottom of the argument. For nothing 
could be so preposterous as for the disciples of Jesus to 
dispute amongst themselves, or with others, concerning 
his office and character, unless they believed that he had 
shown, by supernatural proofs, that th#re was something 
extraordinary in both. Miraculous evidence, therefore, 
forming not the texture of these arguments, but the ground 
and substratum, if it be occasionally discerned, if it be 
incidentally appealed to, is exactly so much as ought to 
take place, supposing the history to he true. 

As a further answer to the objection, that the apostolic 
epistles do not contain so frequent, or such direct and cir- 
cumstantial recitals of miracles, as might be expected, I 
would add, tha:t the afostolic epistlea resemble in this respect 
the apostolic speeches; which speeches are given by a 
writer, who distinctly records numerous miracles wrought 
by these apostles themselves, and by the Founder of the 
institution in their presence: that it is unwarrantable to 
contend, that the omission, or infrequency, of such recitals 
in the speeches of the apostles, negatives the existence of 
the miracles, when the speeches are ^ven in immediate 
conjunction with the history of those miracles : and that a 
conclusion which cannot be inferred from the speeches, 
without contradicting the whole tenor of the book which 
contains them, cannot be inferred from letters, which, in 
this respect, are only similar to the speeches. 

To prove the similitude which we allege, it may be 
remarked, that although in St. Luke’s Gospel the apostle 
Peter is represented to have been present at many decisive 
miracles wrought by Christ j and mthoiigh the second part 
of the same history ascribes other decisive miracles to 
Peter himself, particularly the cure of the lame man at the 
gate of the Temple, (Acts ui* 1,) the death of Anaiuas and 
Sapphira, (Acts v, 1,) the cure of illneag, (Acts ix. 34,) 
the resurrection of Boreas, (Acts ix. 40,) yet out of six 
speeches of Peter, preserved in the Acts, I know but two in 
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wWch reference is made to the miracles wrought bj Christ, 
and only ^biie in which he refers to miraculous powers 
possessed by himself. In his speech upon the day of Pen- 
tecost, Peter addresses his audience with great solemnity, 
thus? men of Israel, hear these words; Jesus of 
Naf>areth, a man approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know/’* etc* In bis speech 
upon the conversion of Corndius, he delivers his testimony 
to the miracles performed by Christ in these words : 
are witnesses of all things which he did both in the land of 
the Jews, and in Jerusalem/’f latter speech, 

no allusion appears to the miracles wrought by himself, 
notwithstanding that the miracles above enumerated all 
preceded the time in which it was delivered. In his speech 
upon tlie election of Matthias, J no distinct reference is 
made to any of the miracles of Christ’s history, except his 
resurrection. The same may also be observed of his speech 
upon the cure of the lame man at the gate of the Temple ;§ 
the same in his speech before the Sanhedrim ;11 the same 
in his second apology in the presence of that assembly. 
Stephen’s long speecn contains no reference whatever to 
miracles, though it be expressly related of him, in the 
book which preserves the speech, and almost immediately 
before the speech, that he did great wonders and miracles 
among the people,”51 Again, although miracles be expressly 
attributed fo St. Paul in the Acts of the Apostles, lirst 
generally, as at leonium, (Acts xiv. 3,) during the whole 
tour through the Upper Asia, (xiv. 27 ; xv. 12,) at Ephesus, 
(xix. 11, 12;) secondly, in specific instances, as the blind- 
ness of Elymas at Paphos,** the cure of the cripple at 
Lystra,+t of the Pythoness at Philippi, JJ the miraculous 
liberation from prison in the same city,§§ the restoration 
of Eutychus,|ljl the predictions of his shipwreck, the 
viper at Meiita,*** the cure of Publius’s father ;fft at all 
which miracles, except the first two, the historian himself 
was present : notwithstanding, I say, this positive ascrip- 
tion of miracles to St. Paul, f et in the speeches deH|ered 
by him, and given as delivered by him, in the same book 


♦ Act* ll n. t IbM. X. 8 !?. 

H n>id. iv> 8, V Ibid. vi. 8. 

Ibid. xvi. 16. Ibtd. xvL U, 
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in whicli the miracles are related, and the miraculous 
powers asserted, the appeals to his own miracles, or indeed 
to any miracles at all, are rare and incidental. In his speech 
at Antioch in Hsidia,'^' there is no allusion but to the 
resurrection. In his discourse at Miletus, f none ta. any 
miracle ; none in his speech, before Felix ; J none in his 
speech before Festtis ;§ except to Christ’s resurrection, and 
his own conversion. 

Agreeably hereunto, in thirteen letters ascribed to St. 
Paul, wc have incessant references to Christ’s resurrection, 
frequent references to his own conversion, three indubitable 
references to the miracles which he wrought ; |1 four other 
references to the same, less direct, yet highly probable 
hut more copious or circumstantial recitals we have not. 
1'he consent, therefore, between St. Paul’s speeches and 
letters, is in this respect sufficiently exact : and the reason 
in both is the same ; namely, that the iniraculoiis history 
was all along presupposed^ and that the question which 
uecupiijd the speakers and the writer’s thoughts was this i 
Whether, allowing the history of Jesas to be true, he w^a^, 
upon the strength of it, to be received as the promised 
Messiah; and, if he was, what were the consequences, 
what was the object and benelit, of his mission '? 

The general observation which has been made upon the 
apostolic writings, namely, that the subject of which they 
treated did not lead them to any direct recital of the Chris- 
tian iiistory, belongs also to the writings of the apostolic 
fathers. The epistle of Barnabas is, in its subject and 
general composition, much like the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
an allegorical application of divers passages of the Jewish 
history, of their law and ritual, to those parts of the Chris- 
tian dispensation in which the author perceived a resem- 
blance. The epistle of Clement was written for the sole 
purpose of quieting certain dissensions that had arisen 
amongst the members of the church of Corinth, and of 
reviving in their minds that temper and spirit of which tlieir 
predecessors in the gospel had left them an example. The 
wor# of Hermas is a %isioi ; quotes neither the Old Tes- 
tament nor the New ; and merely falls now and then into 


Aota xiiL Id, I l\M, xx. I?. | Ibid, xxiv. 10. § 

jj Gal. iii. 5; ilom. xv. 18, 2 Cor. xii. 12, 

IT I Cor. ii, 4 Epb.iii. 7; Gal, lUHi 1 Thess, i, 
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I ♦ 

I the lanpjage, and the tnode of speech, wliich the author 

I had read in our Gos])el£i. The epistles of ‘Polycarp and 

I line! Ibr their prineijiai object the order and dis- 

I ci|{]ine of the churches which they addressed. Yet, under 

j? ah t!u‘pe eircnni stances of disadvantage, the great points of 

die Obrisimi history are fully recognised. Tins hath been 
shrjwi) in its proper place. 

Tliere is, liowevc^f, another class of writers, to whom the 
' answer above given, namely, the unsuitableness of any siKfh 

ap|H‘als or reienmees, as the objection demands, to the 
subjects of which the writings treated, does not apply; and 
that Is, the class cif ancient wdiose declared 

design it was to {lefend Cliristianity, and to give the reasons 
iheir uflherence fo it. It is neees«jary, therefore, to 
I iiKjuiro how the matter of the ohjection stands in these. 

The most ancient apologist, of whose works we have the 
i’’ smallest knowledge, is Qtiadratus, Quadmtus lived -about 

hcventj years after the asecmsioii, and presented Ms Apology 
to tl]e\:mperur Adrian, From a passage of this work, pre- ^ , 
served in hhisebius, it appears that the author did directly ; 
and formally appeal to the miracles <jf Ghrist, and in terms 
as c:ipress and eonlident as w'e could desire. The passage 
^ (which has been once already stated) is as follow^s The 

{ works of our Saviour were always conspicuous, for they 
were real : both they that were healed, and they that were 
raised from the dead, were seen, not only when they were 
I healed, or raised, but for a long time afterwards ; not only 

whilst he dwelled on this earth, but also after his departure, 

I and fur a good while after it ; insomuch as that some of, 

t them lutve reached to our times/*f Nothing can he more 

■' rational or satisfactory than this. 

Justin MaHyr, the next the Christian apologists whose 
' ; work is not lost, and who followed Quadratus at the dis- 

p tance of about thirty years, has touched upon passages of 

: i Jirist.’s history iii so" many places, tliat a tolerably ' com- 
|: plete account of ChrisPs life iniglit be collected out of his 

I works. In the following fpiotation, he assert s the perform- 

I ance of mirades by Ghrist, in words as strong and positive 
as th,e language possesses : Ghrist healed those wdio ftom 
tfieir birth were blind, and deaf, and lame ; causing by his 
word, one to k?np, another to hear, and a third to see / and 
II 

I f * Seji' psg? n??, cW, t BiiPeb. Hist. I. iv, <?. 3, 
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having raised the dead, and caused them to live, he, by his 
works, excited attention, and induced the men of that age 
to know him ; who, however, seeing these things done, said 
that it was a magical appearance, and dared to call him a 
magician, and a deceiver of the people.* 

In his first apology, f Justin expressly assigns the reason 
for his having recourse to the argument from prophecy, 
rather than alleging the miracles of th^ Christian history ; 
which reason was, that the persons with whom he con* 
tended would ascribe these miracles to magic ; Lest any 
of our opponents should say. What hinders but that he 
who is called Christ by us, being a man sprung from men, 
perform the miracles which we attribute to him by magical 
art The suggestion of this reason meets, as I apprehend, 
the very point of the present objection j more especially 
when we find Justin followed in it by other writers of that 
age. Irenseus, who came about forty years after him, 
notices the same evasion in the adversaries of Christianity, 
and replies to it by the same argument : " But if they shali 
say that the Lord performed these things by an illusory 
appearance, leading these objectors to the 

propiiecies, we will show from them, that all things were 
thus predicted concerning him, and strictly came to pass." J 
Lactantxus, who lived a century lower, delivers the same 
sentiment, upon the same occasion ; “ He performed mira* 
eles we might have supposed Mm to have been a magician, 
as ye say, and as the Jews then supposed, if all the pro- 
phets had not with one spirit foretold that Christ should 
perform these very things." § * 

JBut ,to return to the Christian apologists in their order, 
Tertulliant — **That person whom the Jews had vainly 
imagined, from the meanness of his appearance, to be a 
mere man, they afterwards, in conseqtience of the power he 
exerted, considered as a magician, when he with one word 
ejected devils out of the bodies of men, gave sight to the 
blind, cleansed the leprous, strengthened die nerves of those 
that had the palsy, and lastly, with one command, restored 
thq dead to life ; when he made, I say, the very elements 
obey him, assuaged tlie storms, walked upon the seas, de- 
monstrating himself to be the Word of God."jl 

Just Dial, p, 258, ed. Tliirlby. t Apolog, pdm. p. 4S4b. f Iren, 1. ii» c» 57. 

5f LActant v. 3. II TertulL Apolog, p. 20 j ed. Priori}, Par, 1675. 
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Next in the catalogue of professed apologists we may 
place Origen, who, it is well known, published a formal 
defence of Ghristianity, in answer to Celsus, a heathen, 
wlio had written a discourse against it. I know no expres- 
sions by which a plainer or more positive appeal to the 
Christian miracles can be made, than the expressions used 
by Origen ; Undoubtedly we do think him to be the 
Christ, and the Son of God, because he healed the lame 
and the blind; and we are the more confirmed in this per- 
suasion by what is written in the prophecies ; ‘Then shall 
the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
fcihali hear, and the lame man shall leap as an hart/ But 
that he also raised the dead, and that it is not a fiction of 
those who wrote the Gospels, is evident from hence, that, if' 
it had been a fiction, there would have been many recorded 
to be raised up, and such as had been a long time in their 
graves. But, it not being a fiction, few have been recorded t- 
for instance, the daughter of. the ruler of a synagogue, of 
whom I do not know why he said, ‘ She is not dead, but 
sleepeth/ expressing something peculiar to her, not common 
to all dead persons ; and the only son of a widow, on whom 
he had compassion, and raised him to life, after he liad bid; 
the bearers of the corpse to stop ; and the third, Lazarus, 
who liad been burled four days/* This is positively to 
assert the miracles of Christ, and it is also to comment 
upon them, and that with a considerable degree of accuracy 
and candour. 

In another passage of the same author, we meet with the 
old solution of magic applied to the miracles of Christ by 
the adversaries of the religion. ‘‘ Celsus,’* saith Origen, 
“ w'ell knowing what great works may be alleged to have 
been done by Jesus, pretends to grant that the things 
related of him are trtie ; such as healing diseases, raising 
the dead, feeding multitudes with a few loaves, of which 
large fraginents were left/*^ And then Oelsus gives, it 
seems, an answer to these proofs of our Lord’s mission, 
wdiich, as Origen mulerstood it, resolved the phenomena 
into magic; for Origen begins his reply by observing, 
“You see that Celsus, in a manner, allows that there is 
such a thing as magic/’f 

* Orig. eont* Cels. Ulj. il. sect. 4$, 
t Lafdiier's Jevrlah and Heath, Teat. voL it, p, 294, ed, 4ta. 
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It appears also from the testimony of St. Jerome, tlmt 
Porphyry, the most learned and able of the heathen writers 
against Christianity, resorted to the same solution : Un- 
less/* says he, speaking to Yigilantius, according to the 
manner of ‘the Gentiles and the prohine, of Por}) '/<j;nj and 
Eunomius, you pretend that these are the tricks of 
demons,”* 

This magic, these demons, this illusory appearance, tins 
comparison mth the tricks of jugglers, by which many of 
that age accounted so easily for the Christian miracles, and 
which answers the advocates of Christianity often thought 
it necessary to refute by arguments drawn from other 
topics, and particularly from projiliecy, (to whicli it seems 
tiicse solutions did not apply,) we now perceive to be gross 
subterfuges. That such reasons were ever seriously urged, 
and seriously received, is only a proof, what a gloss and 
varnish fashion can give to any opinion. 

It appears, therefore, that the miracles of Christ, under- 
stood as we understand them, in their literal and historical 
sense, were positively and precisely asserted and appealed 
to by the apologists for Christianity ; which answers the 
allegations of the objection. 

I ain ready, however, to admit that the ancient Christian 
advocates did not insist upon the miracles, in argument, so 
frequently as I should have done. It was their lot to con- 
tend with notions,of magical agenc}^, against which the 
mete production of the facts was not suhlcient for the con- 
vincing of their adversaries. I do not know wliether they 
themselves thought it quite deciske of the controversy. 
But since it is proved, I conceive wdth certainty, that the 
sparingness with which they appealed to miracles was 
owing neither to their ignorance nor their doubt of the 
tacts ; it is, at any rate, an objection, not to the truth of 
the history, hut to the judgment of its defenders, (d) 

* Jewwio coat. Vigil. 

{d) Tt ii? probably no real refl«cti<ja on the judgment at the.^e early apologists. 
Miracles, to be evidenee at all of Divine rr.velation, must have some degree of 
moral evidence conjoiiierl with them, enough jo set aside the pretence that they 
ere the work of evil spirits, and not of the" Spirit of, God. Now iji early times, 
when the fact of miracles was established by the evitlenee of the senses, or & 
direct and certain tradition, the cfmtroversy would natJiraUy%ivn <m the liigiier 
quesiion— by what power these miracles were wrought ? But in modern times, 
’ the reniotenesR of these iniraeles in the time of their occurrence, and flleSaddu* 
cean doubts of unbelievers with regard to all evil spirits, have naturally thrown 
the controversy more o« the other topic, of iheir historical reality alone. This 
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Wain uf iiniVorsBijty in Ou; knowlrtlgC! ainl reci'ptiou of Christianity, aiiS of 
greatur clearnuss n» the evidenee. 

Of a rovFktlon which really came from Gotl, the proof 
it been said, wtmld in uirages be so public and inaiii- 
ft'si , tliat no part of the human species would remain igno« 
null; of it, no uuderstanding could fall of being convineed 
i)y It, 

Tlic afirocafes of Ghristianity do not; pretend that the 
evidence of their religion possesses these {|ualitks. They 
do m>t tleuy that we enu conceive it to be within the com- 
pass of Dh ine power to have amimunicaied to the world a 
lugluT (h.‘grce of assurance, and to have given to his com- 
nmriicatioti a stronger and more extensive influence. For 
auyiliiiig we arc able to discern, Ood tmiiM have so formed 
men as tt> have perceived the truth, a of religion intuitively ; 
or to have earrh^d on a communication with the other world, 
whilst they lived in this ; or to have seen the individuals of 
the species, instead of dying, pass to heaven ijy a sensible 
transikiioii. He could have presented a separate miraclo to 
each mavf s senses. He could have caused miracles to be 
wTOTight in every different age and country. These, and 
many more methods winch we may imagine, if we give 
loose to our imaginatious, are, so far as we can iiulge, all 
praetieatile. 

The question, therefore, is not, whether Christianity 
possesses tlie highest possible degree of evidence, but 
whether the not having more evidence be a sufficient reason 
for rejecting that which we have ? 

■Now, thi‘re appears to be no fairer method of judging 
enneerning any dispensation which is alleged to come from 
God, when a question is made whether such a dispensation 
could come from God or not, than by comparing it with 
other thitigs whi(jh are acknowledged to proceed "from the 
same rQimsel, and to be produced l^y the same agency. If 
tlie dispensation in (piestion labour under no defects but 

what apparently belong to other dispensations, these seem- 

% 

inn {mply my want of judgiinient in the early apologists, Mt only a deeper 
I'Ti.Hk'W*. Ui .spsmaal reaiilieH among many modem sceptics titau among the 
Fagans ihenisf'ives. r-EMToa. , 
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ing defects do oot justify us in ^tting aside the proofs 
whieii are offered of its authentitSly, if they be otherwise 
entitled to credit. 

Throughout that order, then, of nature, of which God is 
the author, what we find is a system of beneficence : we are 
seldom or ever able to make out a system of optimim. 

I mean, that there are few cases in which, if we permit 
ourlelves to range in possibilities, we cannot suppose some* 
thing more perfect, and more unobjectionable, than what 
we see. The rain which descends from heaven, is con- 
fessedly amongst the coiitrivarfces of the Creator, for the 
sustentation of the animals and vegetables which subsist 
upon the surface of the earth. Yet how partially and 
irregularly is it supplied ! Bow much of it fails upon the 
sea, where it can be of no use ! how often is it wanted 
where it would be of the greatest I What tracts of con* 
tinent are rendered deserts by the scarcity of it ! Or, not 
to speak of extreme cases, how much, sometimes, do 
inhabited countries suffer by its deficiency or delay I — We 
could imagine, if to imagine were our business, the matter 
to be otherwise regulated. We could imagine showers to 
fall, just where and when they would do good; always 
seasonable, everywhere sufficient ; so distributed as not to 
leave a field upon the face of the globe scorched by 
drought, or even a plant withering for the lack of moisture. 
Yet does the difference between the real case and the 
imagined case, or the seeming inferiority of the one to the 
other, authorke us to say, that the present disposition of 
the atmosphere is not amongst the productions or the 
designs of the Deity? Does it check the inference which 
we draw from the confessed beneficence of the provision, 
or does it make us cease to admire the contrivance ? The * 
observation which we have exemplified in the single 
instance of the rain of heaven, may be repeated concerning 
most of the phenomena of nature ; and the true conclusion 
to which it leads is this : that to inquire what the Deity 
might have done, could have done, or, as we even some* 
times presume to speak, ought to have done, or, in hypo- 
thetical cases, would have done, and to build any proposi- 
tions upon such inquiries against evidence of facts, is 
wholly unwarrantable. It is a mode of reasonin^which 
will not do in natural history, which will not do ii^atmai 
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religion, wMch cannot therefore be applied with safety to 
revelation^ It may have some foundation in certain 
speculative h ^tiori ideas of the Divine attributes ; but it 
has none in experience, or in analogy. The general 
character of the works of nature is, on the one hand, 
goodness both in desi^ and effect; and, on the other 
hand, a liability to difficulty, and to objections, if such 
ob|eetions be allowed, b;^^ reason of seeming incompleteness 
or uncertainty in attaining their end. Christianity par- 
ticipates of this character. The true similitude between 
nature and revelation consifts in thi^, that they each hear 
strong marks of their original, that they each also bear 
appearances of irregularity and defect. A system of strict 
optimism may nevertheless be the real system in both 
cases. But -^hat I contend is, that the proof .is hidden 
from m,* that we ought not to expect to perceive that in 
revelation, which wo hardly perceive in- anything; that 
beueHcence, of which we can judge, ought to satisfy us — 
that optimism, of which we mnmt judge, ought not to be 
sought after. Wo can Judge of beneficence, because it 
depends upon effects which we experience, and upon the 
relation between the means which we see acting, and the 
ends we see produced. We cannot judge of optimism, 
because it necessarily implies a comparison of that which 
is tried, with that which is not tried; of consequences 
which we see, with others which we imagine, and concerning 
many of which, it is more than probable, we know nothing; 
concerning some, that we have no notion. 

If Christianity be compared with the state and progress 
of natural religion, the argument of the objector will gain 
nothing by the comparison. I remember hearing an 
unbeliever say, that if God had given a revelation, he 
would have written it in the skies. Are the truths of 
natural religion written in the skies, or in any language 
which any one reads ? or is this the case with the most 
useful arts, or the most necessary sciences of human life ? 
An Otaheifcean or an Estpiimaio: knows nothing of Christi- 
anity ; does he know more of the principles of deism or 
morality, which, notwithstanding his ignorance, are neither 
untrue, nor unimportant, nor uncertain f The existence of 
the ^ity is left to be collected from observations, which 
every man does not make, which every man, perhaps, is 
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Bot capable of making. Can it be argued tliat God tlocs 
not exist, because, if lie did, be would let us see him, or 
discover himself to mankind by proofs (such as, wc may 
tlunk, the nature of the subject merited,) which no inad- 
vertency could miss, no preju'dice withstand ? 

If Christianity be regarded as a providential instrument 
for the melioration of mankind, its progress and ditfasion 
resemble that of other causes by which imrnau life is 
improved. The diversity is not greater, nor the advance 
more slow, in religion, than we find it to be in learning, 
liberty, government, laws, 'ftie Deity hath not touched 
the order of nature in vain. The Jewish religion ] nod need 
great and permanent effects ; the Christian religion hath 
done the same. It hath disposed the worhl to Hineuduieut. 
It hath put things in a train. It is by no means impro- 
bable, that it may become universal s and tliai the* world 
may continue in that stage so long, as that the duration of 
its reign may bear a vast proportion to the time of its 
partial influence. 

When we argue eonceming Christianity that it must 
necessarily be true because it is benefleiai, we go, perhaps, 
too far on one side ; and we certainly go too far on the 
other wlieu we conclude that it must be false, because it is , 
not so efficacious as we could have supposed. The question 
of its truth is to be tried upon its proper evidence, without 
deferring much to this sort of argument on either side. 

The evidence,’’ as bishop Butler hath rightly observed, 

depends upon the judgment we form of human conduct, 
under given circumstances, of which it may be presumed , 
that we know something : the objection stands upon the 
supposed conduct of tlxe Deity, under relations with which 
we are not acquainted.” 

What would bo the real effect of that overpowering 
evidence which our adversaries require in a revelation, it is 
difficult to foretell ; at least we must speak of it as of a 
dispensation of which we have no experience. Some con- 
serpiences however would, it is probable, attend this 
‘economy, which do not seem to befit a revelation ^that pro- 
ceeded from God. One is, that irresistible proof would 
restrain the voluntary powers too much ; would not answer 
the purpose of trial and probation ; would cab for qo cxer- 
^ else of candour, seriousness, humility, inquiry; no sub mis- 
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sion of passion, interests, aiui prejudices, to moral evidence 
ami to prcjbable truth ; no Jiabits of reliection; none of that 
previous desire to learu and to obey the will of God, yvhieh 
forms perhaps tlie test of the virtuous principle, and which 
induces men to utteurl, with care and reverence, to eveiy 
credihlc intimation of that will; and to resign present 
atlvautages and present pleasure's to every reasonable expec- 
tation of propitiating Ins tarour. Men's moral probation 
xnny hi\ whether they will take due care to inform them- 
selves by impartial consi deration ; and, afterwards, whether 
they will act as the case requires, upon the evidente which 
they have. And this we tind, by experience, is often our 
prohatiun in our temporal capacity/'^' 

JL These modes of communication would leave no place 
for the aihiiission of internal emde7ice^ vrhich ought, per- 
haps, tu bear a considerable part; in the proof of every rela- 
ticjii, because it is a species of evidence which applies itself 
tn the knowledge, love, and practice of virtue, and which 
operates in proportion to the degree of those qualities which 
it hnds in the ^person whom it addresses* Men of good 
dispositions, amongst Christians, are greatly affected by the 
impression which the Scriptures themselves make upon their 
minds* Their conviction is much strengthened by these 
impressions. And this perhaps was intended to be one 
edect icj be produced by the religion. It is likewise true, 
to whatever cause we ascribe it, (for I am not in this work 
at liberty to introduce the Christian doctrine of grace or 
assistance, or the Christian promise, that if any man will 
do his will, ho shall know of the do'ctriiio, xvhetlier it he of 
God/ 'f) it is true, I say, that they who sincerely act, or 
sincerely einleavoiu* to act, rnmnling to what they believe, 
that is, according to the just result of the probabilities, or, 
if yo# pleap, the posaibilitles, in natural and revealed 
religion, which they themselves perceive, and according to 
a rational estimate of conset|uences, and above all, accord- 
ing to the just effect of those principles of gratitude and 
rkw otioii which even the riew of nature generates in a w’'ell- 
onlered mind, seldom fail of proceedhu/ further. This also 
may have been exactly what was designed. 

Whereas, may it not be said that irresistible evidence 
would confound all characters and all dispositions *l would 

* Butkr's Analogy, part 11. c. vi. t John v£i. J7. 
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subvert, rather than promote, the true purpose of the Divine 
counsels? which is, not to produce ^hedience by a force 
little short of mechanical constraint, (which obedience 
would be regularity, not virtue, and would hardly perhaps 
differ from that which inanimate bodies pay to the laws 
impressed upon their nature,) but to treat moral agents 
agreeably to what they are ; which is done, when light and 
motives are of such kinds, and are imparted in such measures, 
that the influence of them depends upon the recipients 
themselves, It is not meet to govern rational free agents 
in via by sight and sense. It would be no trial or thanks 
to the most sensual wretch to forbear sinning, if heaven 
and hell were open to his sight. That spiritual vision and 
fruition is our state in patria'' (Baxter’s Reasons, p. 357.) 
There may be truth in this thought, thoxigh roughly 
expressed. Few things are more improbable than that we 
(the human species) should be the highest order of beings 
ill the universe j that animated nature should ascend from 
the lowest reptile to us, and all at once stop there. If there 
be classes above us of rational intelligencess clearer mani- 
festations may belong to them. This may be one of the 
distinctions; and it may be one to which we ourselves 
hereafter shall obtain, (e) 

III, But may it not also be aslced, whether the perfect 
display of a future state of existence would be oompatible 
with the activity of cml life, and with the success of human 
affairs ? I can easily conceive that this impression may be 
overdone ; that it may so seize and All the thoughts, as to 
leave no place for the* cares and offices of men’s several 
stations, no anxiety for worldly prosperity, or even for 
a worldly provision, and, by consequence, no sufficient sti- 
mulus to secular industry. Of the first Christians we read, 
that all that believed were together, and had alPthings 
common ; and sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to dl men, as every man had need ; and, continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
from house to house, did eat their meat with, gladness lind 
singleness of heart,^^^ This was extremely natural, and 

(<?) Tim work here hrlefty refedid to is a mine of thought for all tlioae who 
are willing to thmk cjO)»ely, senotisliy, and profoundly, on the Evidiinoes of Chris- 
tianity. Such sceptics are probably rare, and all others would he wearied by a 
single page of fiaxter’s connected and profountl reasoning. The Connexion of 
Christianity and natural religion is there developed with great fulness. —Enrroii* 
* Acts ii. 4'i— 40. 
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just wiiat miglit be expected from miraculous evidence 
coming with full force upon the senses of mankind ; but I 
much doubt whether, if this state of mind had been uni- 
versal, or long-continued, the business of the world could 
have gone on* The necessary arts of social life would have 
been httle cultivated* The plough and the loom would 
have stood still. Agriculture, manufactures, trade, and 
navigation, would not, I think, have flourished, if they couJ4 
have been exercised at all. Men would have addicted 
themselves to contemplative and ascetic lives, instead of 
lives of business and of useful industry* We observe that 
St* Paul found it necessary frequently to recall his converts 
to the ordinary labours and domestic duties of their con- 
dition ; and to give them, in his own example, a lesson of 
contented application to their worldly employments* 

By the manner in which the religion is now proposed, a 
great portion of the human species is enabled, and of these, 
multitudes of every generation are induced, to seek and 
effectuate their salvation through the medium of Chris- 
tianity, without interruption to the prospenty or the regular 
course of human affairs. 


CHAPTER VIL 

The «upp 05 ed Effects of fJhristhmity. 

That a religion, which, under every form in which it is 
taught, holds forth the final reward of virtue and punish- 
meut of vice, and proposes those distinctions of virtue and 
vice which the wisest and most cultivated part of mankind 
confess to be just, should not be believed, is very possible ; 
but that, so far as it is believed, it should not produce any 
good, but jather a bad effect upon public happiness, is a 
proposition which it requires very strong evidence to render 
credible. Yet many have been found to contend for this 
paradox, and very confident appeals have been made to 
history, and to observation, for the truth of it* 

In the conclusions, however, which these writers draw 
from what they call experience, two sources of mistake, 
I til ink, may be perceived. 


daO EVIDENCES OF CimiSTUNTTY. 

One isj that they look for the inlliieiice of religion in tlie 
wrong place. 

The other^ that they charge Christianity witii many 
consequences for which it is not responsible. 

I. The iiiflncnce of religion is not to be sought for in 
the councils of princes^ in the debates or resolutions of 
popular assemblies, in the conduct of governments towards 
t^eir subjects, or of states and sovereigns towards one 
another ; of conquerors at the head of their armies, or of 
parties intriguing for power at home, (topics wiiicli alone 
almost occupy the attention, and fill the pages of history ;) 
but must be perceived, if perceived at all, in the silent 
course of private and domestic life. Nay more ; even there 
its indiience may not bo very obvious to observation. If it 
check, in some degree, personal dissoluteness, if it beget a 
general probity in the transaction of business, if it produce 
soft and humane manners in the mass of the community, 
and occasional exertion of laborious or expensive benevo- 
lonce in a few individuals, it is all the effect which can oiler 
itself to external notice. The kingdom of heaven is within 
us. That which is the substance of the religion, its hopes 
and consolations, its intermixture with the thoughts by day 
and by night,, the devotion of the heart, the control of 
appetite, the steady direction of the will to the commands 
of Ood, is necessarily invisible. Yet upon these depend 
the virtue and the happiness of millions. This cause ren- 
ders the representations of history, with respect to religion, 
defective and fallacious in a greater degree than they are 
upon any other subject. Religion operates most upon 
those of whom history knows the least ; upon fathers and 
mothers in their families, upon men-servants and maid- 
servants, upon the orderly tradCvSman, the quiet villager, 
the manufacturer at his loom, the husbandman in his heids. 
Amongst such, its infiuence collectively may he of inesti- 
mable value, yet its effects, in the mean time, little upon 
those who figure upon the stage of the world. They may 
know nothing of it j they may believe nothing of it ; they 
may be actuated by motives more impetuous than those 
which religion is able to^ excite. It eatmot, therefore, be 
thought strange, that this infiuence should elude the grasp 
and touch of public history 5 for, what is public history, 
but a register of the successes and disappointments, tfte 
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%'ifes, the follies^ and the quarrels, of those who engage ia 
coutentknis for power ? 

1 will add, that much of this influence may be feit In 
tina^s of public distress, and little of it in times of public 
wealth and security. This also increases the uncertainty 

any opinions that we draw from historical representa- 
tiojis. The influence of (fliristknity is consummate with 
no effects tvhicli history states. We do not pretend that 
it has any such necessary and irrcssistible power over 
the affairs of nations, as to surmount the force of other 
causes. 

The Christian religion also acts upon public usages and 
institutions, by an operation winch is (mly secondary and 
indirect. Christianity is not a <tode of civil law* It can 
only reneh public institutiojis through private conduct. 
Now its influence iifmii private character may be consider- 
able, yet many public usages and instituthms repugnant are 
Its principles may remain. To get rid of these, the reigaing 
part of the coinmiinity must act, and act together. jBut it 
may be long before the persons wiio compose this body are 
sufficiently tt)iu;hcd with the Christian character, to join in 
the suppression of practices to winch they and the public 
have been reconciled by causes which will rccondle the 
human mind to anything, by habit mid interest. Never- 
tiieiess, the effects of Christianity, even in this view, have 
been important. It has mitigated the conduct of war, and 
the treatment of captives. It has softened the administra- 
tion of despotic, or of nominally despotic governments. It 
lias abolished polygamy, it has restrained the liceutious- 
iiess of divorces, it has put an end to the exposure or 
children, and tlic immolation of slaves. It has suppressed 
' the corn bats of gladiators,"^ and the impurities of religious 
rites. It has banished, if not uonatux’iil %ices, at least the 
toleration of them. It lias greatly meliorated the emidition 
of the laborious pai-t, tiuit is to say, of llie nnm of every ' 
community, by procuring fur them a day of weekly rat. 
In all countries in which it Is professed, it has produced 
uumerous establishments for the relief of sickness and 
poverty j and, in some, a regular and general provision by 

* affllrms (Sat b. i. c. 120 thaii the gladiatorial sbowa soraetinSBs co»f. 

Europe twenty tsrtijirtjf tfaottsBiid lives In a ntonth; and Umt not men, 

bui even ibe woinen of ftli ranks were jjassionately fond of these saPbi^. 
iiiirhoi) Forteua’s Sfermon Xlil.) • - ' 
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kw. It has triumphed over the slavery established in the 
iioman em;^™ : it is contending, and, I trust, wll one dav 
prevad, a^nst the worse slavery of the West Indians. ^ 
A Christian writer,* so early as in the second cen'tarv 
has testified the resistance which Christianitv made to 
wicked and licentious practices, though established bv law 
and by public usage: “Neither in Parthia do the Chris- 
Parthians, use polypmy; nor in Persia, 
though 1 ersians, do they marry their own daughters ■ nor 
among the Bactri, or Galli, do they violate the sanctitv of 
marriage ; nor, wherever they are, do* they suffer them- 
sehes to be overcome by ill-constituted laws and maii- 

Socrates did not destroy the idolatry of Athens, or pro- 
dime the slightest revolution in the manners of his country 
But the aigument to which I recur is, that the benefit of 
religion, being felt chiefly in the. obscurity of private sta- 
tions, necessarily escapes the observation of historv. Prom 
the first general notification of Christianity to the preset 
day, there have been in every age many millions, whose 
nmnes were never heard of, made better by it, not only in 
their conduct, but in their disposition j and happier, not so 
much in their external circumstances, as that which is 
mter prmcordiay in that which alone deserves the name of 
happiness, the tranjjniiiitj and consolation of their thoiiEchts. 
It has been, since its commencement, the author of han- 
pmess and virtue to milHons and millions of the human 
CWstim ? ^ would not wish his son to be a 

Christianity also, in every country in which it is pro- 
fessed, hath obtamed a sensible, although not a complete 
mflueuee, upon the mblie judgment of morals. And this 
IS veiy important. For without the occasional correction 
which pubhc opinion receives, by referring to some fixed 
standard of morality, no man can foretell into what extrava- 
gancies it might wander. Asaassinati'on might become as 
honorable as duelling ; unnatural crimes be^ accounted as 
venial as &niication is wont to be accounted. In this wav 
It is possible that many may be kept in order by Christi- 
anitv, who are riot themselves Christians. They may be 
gmded^by the rectitude wWch it communicates to pubhc 

* Bardesanes, ap. Euseb. PrasjCf, Evang. vl, 10. 
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opinion. Their consciences may suggest their duty truly, 
and they may ascribe these suggestions to a moral sense, * 
<31* to the native capacity of the human intellect, wlien in 
fact they are nothing more than the public opinion 
relieefed from their own minds ; and opinion, in a con- 
siderable degree, modified by the lessons of Christianity. 

Certain it is, and this is a great deal to say, that the 
generality even of the meanest and most vulgar and igno- 
rant people have truer and worthier notions of God, more 
just and right apprehensions concerning his attributes and 
perfections, a deeper sense of the difference of good and 
evil, a greater regard to moral obligations and to the plain 
and most necessary duties of life, and a more firm and 
universal expectation of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, than, in any heathen country, any considerable 
number of men were found to have had.’^* 

i^fter all, the tuIuo of Christianity is not to be appre- 
ciated by' its temporal effects. The object of revelation is 
to infi, nonce human conduct in this life ; but what is gained 
to happiness by that infiuence, can only be estimated by 
^taking in the whole of human existence. Then, as hath 
Steady been observed, there may be also great conse- 
quences of Christianity, which do not belong to it as a 
revelation. The effects upon human salvation, of the 
mission, of the death, of the present, of the future agency 
of Christ, may be universal, though the religion be not 
generally knowui 

IL X assert that Christianity is charged with many 
consequences for which it is not responsible. I be- 
lieve that religious motives have had no more to do in 
the formation of nine-tenths of the intolerant and perse- 
cuting laws, which in different countries have been csta-- 
blished upon the subject of religion, than they have had to 
do in England with the making of the game-laws. These 
measures, although they have the Christian religion for 
their subject, are resol Yable into a principle which Christi- 
anity certainly did not plant, (and which Christianity 
could not universally condemn, because it is not universally 
wrong,) which prineiple is no other than this, that they 
who are lu possession of power do what they can to keejf 
it. Christianity is answerable for no part of the mischief 

♦ Clarfce, Kv, Nat Eel. p. 208, ed. 5. 
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wiiicli lias been brought upon the world by persecntionj, 
except that which has arisen from conmeiitioii^ persecutors. 
Kow these^ perhaps^ have never been either nnnierous or 
powerfuL Nor is it to Christianity that even their mistake 
can be fairly imputed. They have been misled by an error 
not properly Christian or religious^ but by an error in their 
moral philosophy. They pursued the particular, without 
adverting to the general consequence. Believing certain 
articles of faith, or a certain mode of -worship, to be highly 
conducive, or perhaps essential, to salvation, they thought 
themselves bound to bring all they could, by every means, 
into them. And this they thought, without considering 
what would be the elfect of such a conclusion when adopted 
amongst mankind as a general rule of conduct. Had there 
been in the New Testament, what there are in the Koran, 
precepts authorizing coercion in the propagation of the 
religion, and the use of violence towards unbelievers, the 
case w^ould have been different. This distinction could not 
have been taken, nor this defence made. 

I apologize for no species nor degree of persecution, 
hut I think that even the fact has been exaggerated. 
The slave-trade destroys more* in a year than the Inquisi- 
tion does in a hundred, or , perhaps hath done since its 
foundation. 

If it be objected, as I apprehend it will be, that Christi- 
anity is chargeable with every mischief of which it has 
been the occamn, though not the motive ; I answer, that, 
if the malevolent passions be there, the world will never 
want occasions. The noxious element will always find a 
conductor. Any point will produce an explosion* Did 
the applauded, intercommunity of the pagan theology 
preserve the peace of the Koman worlA ? Did it prevent 
op])re8sions, proscriptions, massacres, devastations ? Was 
it bigotry that carried Alexander into the east, or brought 
Csesar into Gaul ? Are the nations of the world, into 
wliich Christianity bath not found its .w^ay, or from which 
it hath been banisbed, free from contentions? Are their 
contentions less ruinous and sanguinary ? Is it owing to 
Christianity, of to the want of it, that the finest regions of 
the cast, the countries mter duafmr the peninsula 

of Greece, together -^vith a great part of the Mediterranean 
cmist, are at this day a desert ? or that the banks of the 
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Nile, whose constantly renewed fertility is not to he 
iijipaired hx neglect, or destroyed by the ravages of war, 
serve only for tlie scene of a ferocious anarchy, or the 
supply of unceasing hostilities ? Europe itself has known 
no religious wars for some centuries, yet has hardly ever 
Ijeen without j|ar. (/) Are tlie calamities which at tins 
day afHiet it tPoe imputed to Christianity ? Hath PoLand 
fallen by a Christian crusade? Hath the overthrow in 
France of ci'^ii order and security, been effected by tl)c 
votaries of our religion, or by its foes? Amongst the 
awful lessons which the crimes and tlu* miseries of that 
country afford to mankind, this is one ; that, in order to 
be a persecutor, it is not necessary to he a bigot ; that in 
rage and cruelty, in mischief and destruction, fanaticism 
itself can l^c outdone hy iuhdelity. 

Finally ; If war, as it is now carried on between nations, 
produce less misery and ruin than formerly, we arc indebt.ed 
perhaps to Christianity for the change, more than to any 
other cause, Yiewed, therefore, even in its relation to this 
subject, it appears to have been of ?ukantage to the world. 
It hath humanized the conduct of wars; it hath ceased to 
excite them. 

The dii!eren#es of opinion that have in all ages prevailed 
amongst Christians, fall very much within the alternative 
which has been stated. If we possessed the disposition 
whiclr Christianity labours, above all otlier qualities, to 
inculcate, these differences would do little harm. If that 
disposition be wanting, other causes, even were these 
absent, would continually rise up, to call forth the male- 
volent passions into action. Differences of opinion, when 
accompanied wi^h mutual charity, which Christianity 
forbids them to violate, are for tlie most part innpeent, 
and for some purposes usefiiL They promote inquiry, 
discussion, and knowledge. They hedp to keep up an 
attention to religious subjects, ami a concern about them, 
which might be apt to die away in the calm and silence of 
universal agreement. I do not kumv that it is in any 

if) This k ftcarcply wrroi't. The thirty ytjars’ war in Germany a wmrof 
rdi}?hm in it« H«e ana f^enerai charioeter. The tme answer to thk ohjeoffon lies 
in the fact, that the Scriptures themselves prorl'Ct Ui© evils that would tla^ 
fj-nm H corrupt and superatUhnis Clwritstianity. What might else be a stumbling’- 
block, is hereby turae.l Smo a new conUmmim of the truth.— E»rrt>a. 

. ' ■ E 
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degree true, tliat the influence of religion is tlie greatest, 
where there are the fewest dissenters. 


XN religion, as m every ouier subject ot liiimau reasoning, 
much depends upon tlie order in which we dispose oiir 
inquiries, A man who takes up a system of diiinity with 
a previous opinion, that either every part must be true, or 
the whole false, approaches the discussion with great 
disadvantage. No other system, which is founded upon 
moral evidence, would bear to be treated in the 
manner. Nevertheless, in a < 
troduced to our religious studies unde 
And it cannot be avoided." 
judgment 


^ same., 
certain^ degree, we are all in- 
this prejudication. 
The weakness of the human 
^ ill the early part of youth, yet its extreme sus- 

ceptibility of impression, renders it necessary to furnish 
it with some opinions, and with some principles or other. 
Or, indeed, without much express care, or much endeavour 
for this purpose, the tendency of the mind of man to 
assimilate itself to the habits of thinkiug#and speaking 
which prevail around him, produces the same eilect. That 
indifferency and suspense, that waiting and equilibrium of 
the judgment, which some require in religious matters, and 
which some would wish to be aimed at in the conduct of 
education, are impossible tq be preserved. They are not 
given to the condition of human life. 

It is a consequence of this institution that the doctrines 
of religion come to us before the proofs ; mnd come to us 
with *tiiat mixture of explications and ' inferences, from 
which no public creed is, or can be, free. And the effect 
which too frequently follows, from Ciiristianity being 
presented to the understanding in this form, is, that when 
any articles, which appear as parts of it, contradict the 
apprehension of the persons to whom it is proposed, men 
of rash and confident tempers hastily and indiscriminately 
reject the whole. ButHis this to do justice either to them- 
selves or to the religion ^ The rational way of treatino* a 
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the first place, to tine general and substantial truth of its 
principles, and to that alone* When once we feel a foun- 
dation, when we once perceive a ground of credibility in its 
history, shall proceed with safety to inquire into the 
interpretation of its records, and into the doctrines which 
have been deduced irotn them. Nor will it either endanger 
our iaith, or diminish or alter our motives for obedience, if 
we shonid discover that these conclusions are formed with 
%'ery different degrees of probability, and possess very 
different degrees of importance. 

‘'iliis conduct of the understa,nding, dictated by every 
rule of right reasoning, will uphold personal Christianity, 
even in tlmse countries in wdueli it is established under 
forms the most liable to difficulty and objection. It will 
also have the farther effect of guarding us against the 
prejudices which are wont, to arise in our minds, to the 
disadvantage of religion, from tibserving the numerous 
controversies wliich are carried on amongst its professors, 
and likewise of inducing a spirit of lenity and moderation 
in our judgment, as well as in our treatment of tliose, who 
stand, in such controversies, upon sides opposite to ours* 
What is clear in Cliristianity, we shall find to be sufficient, 
and to be infinitely valuabie ; wbat is dubious, unnecessary 
to be decided, or of very subordinate importance; and 
what is most oliscure, will teach us to bear with the 
opinions wliich others may have formed upon the same 
subject. We shall say to those who the most widely 
dissent from us, what Augustine said to the worst heretics 
of his age : Illi hi vos saeviant, qui nesciunt, cum quo 
labore verum inveniatur, ct qoam difficile caveantur 
errores;^ — qui n^ciuiit, cum quant*^ difficultate sanetur 
oeuius interioris hominis qui nesciunt, quibus sus|}iriis 
et gemitibus fiat ut ex quantuiacmique parte possit intelligl 

A judgment, moreover, wliicdi is once pretty well satis- 
fied of the general truth of the religion, will not only thus 
discriminate in its doctrines, but will possess sufedent 
strength to overcome the reluctance of the imagination to 

* Auf, oontm Ep. Fun4. eap, it m. S, a* 
tLet those tave afainst toii, who are ignorant with what labont imth is 
dpeovore^, mH how hard it is to avoid errotsj who are ignomiit with how great 
dMeulty the eye of the inner tnan is heaJed? who know not with what groans 
and sighs it comes to pass that we can in anviaeasmo apprehend Ood.]— -Bniaroa* 
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admit articles of faith which are attended with diihenltj of 
apprehension, if such articles of faith appear to be truly 
parts of the revelation. It was to be expected beforehand, 
that what related to the eccinoni}^ and to the persons, of 
the invisible world, \Yhich revelation professes to do, and 
which, if true, it actually does, should contain some points 
remote from our analogies, and from the comprehension of 
a mind which hath acquired all its ideas from sense and 
from experience. 

It hath been my care, in the preceding wmrk, to pre- 
serve the separation between evidences and doctrines as 
inviolable as I could ; to remove from the primary question 
all considerations which have been unnecessarily joined 
with it ; and to offer a defence to Christianity, which every 
Christian might read, without seeing the tenets in which 
he had been brought up attacked or decried ; and it always 
afforded a satisfaction to •my mind to observe that this wws . 
practicable; that few^ or none of our many controversies 
wath one another affect or relate to the proofs of our reli- 
gion ; that the rent never descends to the foundation^ 

Tlie truth of Christianity depends upon its leading facts, 
and upon them alone. Now of these we have evidence 
which , ought to satisfy us, at least until it appear that 
mankind have ever been deceived by the same. We have 
some uncontested and incontestable points, to which the 
history of the human species hath nothing similar to offer, 
A Jemsh peasant changed the religion of the world, and 
that without force, without power, without support ; without 
one natural source, or circumstance of attraction, influence, 
or success. Such a thing hath not happened in any other 
instance. The companions of tliis Person, after he himself 
had been put to death for his attempt, asserted his superna- 
tural character, founded upon his supernatural operations ; 
and, in testimony of the truth of their assertions, that is, in 
consequence of their own belief of that truth, and in order 
to communicate the knowledge of it to others, voluntarily 
entered upon lives of toll and hardship, and, with a full 
experience of their danger, committed themselves to the 
last extremities of persecution. This hath not a parallel. 
More particularly, a very few days after this Person had 
been publicly executed, and in the very city in, which he 
was buried, these his companions declared with one voice 
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tliat bis body was restored to life ; that they had seen him, 
harulled him, ate with him, conversed with him ; and, in 
pursnance of their persuasion of tlie truth of wliat they 
told, preached his religion, with this strange fact as the 
foundation of it, in the face of those who bad killed him, 
who were armed witli the powder of the country, and ncces-* 
snrily and naturally disposed to treat his foUowersi as they 
had treated himself ; and having done this upon the spot 
where the event took place, carried the intelligence of it 
abroad, in despite of difficulties and opposition, and where 
tiie nature oi* their errand gave them nothing to expect but 
derision, insult, and outrage,— Tins is without example, 
’’rhese three hwits, 1 think, are certain, and would have been 
m^ariy so, if the Gospels had never been written. The 
Christian story, as to these points, hath never varied. No 
other hath been set up against it. Every letter, every dis- 
c«)urse, every controversy, amongst the followers of the 
religion ^ every book written by them from the age of its com- 
mencement to the present time, in every part of the world 
in which it hath been professed, and with every sect into 
which it hath been divided, (and we have letters and dis- 
courses written by contemporaries, by witnesses of the 
transaction, by persons themselves bearing a share in it, 
and other writings following that age in regular succession,) 
emicur in representing these facts in this manner. A reli- 
gion, which now possesses the greatest part of the civilized 
world, unquestionably sprang up at Jerusalem at this time. 
Some account must be given of its origin ; some cause 
assigned for its rise. All the accounts of tins origin, all 
the explications of this cause, whether taken from the 
writings of the early followers of the religion, (in which, and 
in which perlnqis alone, it could he exjieeted that they 
should be distinctly unfolded,) or froni occasional notices in 
other writings of that or the adjoining age, either expressly 
allege the facta ubm'e stated as die means by which the 
religion was set up, or advert to its commencement in a 
rnamier which agrees with the supposition of these facts 
being true, and which testifies their operation and effieets. 

These propositions alone lay a foundation for our faith j 
for they prove the existence of a transaction, which cannot 
even in its most general parts be accounted for, upon any 
reasonable supposition, except diat of the truth of the mis- 
sion. But the particulars, the, detail of the .miracles or 
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miraculous pretences (for such there i^eeessarilj must ha?e 
been) upon which this unexampled transaction rested, and 
for which these men acted and suffered as they did act and 
suffer, it is undoubtedly of great importance for us to know, 
We this detail from the fountain-head, from the per- 
sons themselves j in accounts written by eyc-witnesses of 
the sceiie, by contemporaries and companions of those who 
were so ; not in one book, but four, each containing enough 
fur the veridcatiou of the religion, all agreeing in the funda- 
mental parts of the history. We have the authenticity of 
these books established, by more and stronger proofs than 
belong to almost any other ancient book whatever, and by 
proofs which widely distinguish them from any others claiming 
a similar authority to theirs. If there were any good reason 
for doubt concerning the names to which these books are 
ascribed, (which there is not, for they were never ascribed 
to any other, ^nd we have evidence not long after their 
publication of their bearing the names which they now 
bear,) their antiquity, of which there is no question, their 
reputation and authority amongst the early disciples of the 
religion, of which there is as little, form a valid proof that 
they must, in the main at least, have agreed with what the 
first teachers of the religion delivered. 

When we open these ancient volumes, we discover in 
them marks of truth, whether we consider each in itself, or 
collate them with one another. The writers certainly knew 
sometliing of what they were writing about, for they mani- 
fest an acquaintance with local circumstances, with the 
history and usages of the times, which could only belong to 
an inhabitant of that country, living in that age. In every 
narrative we perceive simplicity and undesignedness, the 
air and the language of reality. Whext we compare the 
different narratives together, we find them so varying as to 
repel ail suspicion of confederacy ; so agreeing, under this 
variety, as to show that the accounts had one real transac- 
tion for their common foundation ; often attributing diffe- 
rent actions, and discourses, to the person whose history, 
or rather memoirs of whose history, they profess to relate, 
yet actions and discourses so similar, as very much to 
bespeak the same character \ which is a coincidence that, 
in such writers as they were, could only he the consequence 
of their writing from fact, and not from imagination, 

/ • These four narratives are confined to the history of the 
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FoiiBcicr of tlie religion, mitl end with his ministry. Since, 
however, it is certain that the affair w^ent on, we cannot 
being anxions to know how it proceedecL This intelligence 
hatir come down to ns in a work purporting to he written 
liy a }ierson, himself connected with the business during the 
first stages of its progress, taking up the story where the 
former Instories had left it, carrying on the i^yarrative, 
oftentimes with great particularity, and, throughout, with 
the appearance of good sense, ^ inibrmation, and candour ; 
stating all along the origin, avid the only jirobable origin, of 
cillajts which unquestionably were produced, together with 
the natural consequences of situations which unquestionably 
did exist ; and co'iifirmefi^ in the substance at feast of the 
nvvAmni, by the strongest possible accession of testimony 
which a history can receive, uriffiml letters, written by the 
person who is the principal subject of the history, written 
upon tlie business to which the history relates, and during 
the period, or soon after the period, which the history com- 
prises* No man can say that this altogether is not a body 
of strong historical evidence. 

'Wlien we reflect that some of those from whom the 
books jiroeeeded, arc related to have themselves wrought 
miracles, to have been the subject of miracles, or of super- 
natural assistance in propagating the religion, wt may per- 
haps be led to think, that more credit, or a different kind 
of credit, is due to these accounts, than what can be 
claimed by nierely human testimony. But this is an argu- 
ment which cannot he addressed to sceptics or mihelievers* 
A man must be a Christian before he can receive it. The 
inspiration of the historical Scriptures, the nature, degree, 
and extent of that inspiration, are questions undoubtedly of 
serious discussion ; hut they are questions amongst Chris- 
tians themselves, and not between them and others. The 
doctrine itself is by no means necessary to tlie belief of 
Christianity, which rruist, in the first insrance at least, 
depiuid upon the ordinary maxims of historical credibility .f 

In viewing the detail of miracles recorded in these books, 
we find supposition negatived by which they can be 

* See Peter's speech upon curing the cripple, (Aots iit ISO the counsel of the 
apostles, Fatil's <!i»eour»e at Athens, S2,) hefore Afrippa, {xxvi,,} I 

police these passages, both as fraught ’VSfith good aenae, and as free from the 
^smallest ttetuie of enthiisiasn}, 

t FwsU's act# p. MB* . ^ 
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resolved into fraud or delusion. They were not secret, noi 
•momentary, sior tentative, nor ambiguous; nor perfurmec 
under the saiiction of authority, with the spectators or 
their side, or m affirmance of tenets and jiractices alreadv 
established. y\ o find also the evidence alleged for theni 
and winch evidence W'ns by great numbers received, dif- 
upon which other miraculous accounts 
rest. It was contemporary, it was published upon the snot 
It continued; it involved interests, and questions, of the 
greatest magnitude,; it contradicted the most fi.ved persua' 
sums and prejudices of the j.ersons to whom it was ‘^ad- 
dressed; it required from those who accepted it, not a 
•simple, indolent assent, hut a change, from thenceforward 
o principles and conduct, a submission to consequences the 
most acnous and the most deterring, to loss and danger, to 
insult, outrage and persecution. How sucli a story should 
be false, or, if take, how under such circumstances it 
should make its way, I think impossible to be explained; 
yet such the Christian story was, such were the eircum- 

S'dmSLtdVpS ■" “ 

forhnm7!?f if religion, and with the 
toitnnes of the Jewish people, as one of their race, one 

bom amongst them, establishing his authority and his law 
throughout a great portion of the civilized world, it was 
perhaps to be expected, should be noticed in the prophetic 
writings of that nation ; especially when this Person, to- 
Sfi r wn mission, caused also to be acknow- 
ledged the Divine ongmal of their institution, and by those 
who before had altogether rejected it. Accordingly, we 
perceive in these writings various intimations conoumno in 
the person and history of Jesus, in a manner, and in a 
degree, in which passages taken from these books could not 
be made to concur in any person arbitrarily assumed, or in 
any person except him who has been the author of great 
changes m the affairs and opinions of mankind. Of lome 
of these predictions the weight depends a good deal upon 

possess great separate strength : 
one in particular does this in an eminent degree. It & an 
entire description, manifestly directed to one character and 

Horn/ ““v * ® eoUec- 

tion of writings, declaredly prophetic ; and it applies to 
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Clirisi’s character, and to the circumstances of his life and 
death, with considerable precision, and in\a waj wliich 
no diversity of interpretnlioii hath, in my opinion, been 
able to conlbunch That the advent of Christ, and the 
conseqnences of it, should not have been more distinctly 
revca](Ml in the Jewish sacred books, k, I think, in some 
measure nceonnted for by the consideration,^ that for tbe 
Jews to litave foreseen the fall of their institution, and that 
it was to merge at length into a more perfect and compre* 
hensive disptaisation^ would have eooieil too irmch, and 
relaxed, their zeal for it, and their adlmrence to it; upon 
wliich zeal and adherence the preservation in tlse world of 
any remains, for many ages, of religions truth might in a 
great measure depend. 

Of %vhat a revelation discloses to mankind, one and only 
one cjuestion can properly be asked Was it of Importance 
to mankind to know, or to be better assured of? In this 
question, when we turn our thoughts to the great Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and of a future 
judgment, no doubt can possibly be entertained. He who 
gives me riclies or honours, does nothing j he, who even 
gives roe health does little, in comparison with that which 
lays before me just grounds for expecting a restoration to 
life, and a day of account and retribution; which thing 
Christianity hath done for millions, 

Otiier articles of the Christian faith, although of infinite 
importance when placed beside any other topic of human 
inquiry, are only the adjuncts and circumstances of tins. 
They are, how*ever, such as appear worthy of the original 
to which w'e ascribe them. The morality of the religion, 
whether taken from the precepts or the example of its 
Founder, or from the lessons of its primitive teachers, 
derived, as it should seem, from what had been inculcated 
by their Master, is, in all its parts, wise and pure ; neither 
adapted to vulgar prejudices, nor fiattering popular notions, 
nor excusing established practices, but calculated, in the 
matter of its instruction, truly to promote human bappb 
ness, and, in the form in which it was conveyed, to produce 
impression mid effect : a morality which, let it have pro- 
ceeded from any person whatever, would have been satis- 
factory evidence of his good sense and integrity, of the 
soundness of hk undOTtanding, and the probity of his 
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designs ; a moralitj^j in every view of it^ mueli more perfect 
than could have been expected from the natural circum- 
stances and character of the person who delivered it ; a 
morality, in a word, which is, and hath' been, most be- 
neficial to manlcind. 

Upon the greatest, therefore, of all possible occasions, 
and for a purpose of inestimable value, it pleased the Deity 
to voucbsafe"* a miraculous attestation* Having done this 
for the institution, when this alone could fix its authority, 
or give to it a beginning, he committed its future progress 
to the natural means of human communication, and to the 
influence of those causes by which human conduct and 
human affairs are governed. The seed, being soto, was 
left to vegetate ; the leaven, heing inserted, was left to 
ferment ; and both according to the laws of nature : laws, 
nevertheless, disposed and controlled by that Providence 
which conducts the affairs of the universe, though by an 
influence inscrutable, and generall}^ undistinguxshable, by 
us* And in this, Christianity is analogous to most other 
provisions for* happiness. The provision is made ; and, 
heing made, is left to act according to laws, which, forming 
a part of a more general system, regulate this particular 
subject, in common with many others. 

Let the constant recurrence to our observation of con- 
trivance, design, and wisdom, in the works of nature, once 
fix upon our minds the belief of a God, and after that all is 
easy* In the counsels of a Being possessed of the power 
and disposition which the Creator of the universe must 
possess, it is not improbable that there should be a future 
state; it is not improbable that we should be^ acquainted 
with it. A future state rectifies every thing ; , because, if 
moral agents be made, in the last event, happy or miserable, 
according to their conduct in the station and under the 
circumstances in which they are placed, it seems not very 
material by the operation of what causes, according to what 
rules, or even, if you please to call it so, by what chance or 
caprice, these stations are assigned, or these circumstances 
determined. This hypothesis, therefore, solves all that 
objection to tbe Dianne care and goodness, which the pro- 
miscuous distribution of good and evil (I do not mean in 
tbe doubtful advantages of riches and grandetm, but in the 
nn^questionably important distinctions of health and sick- 
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ness, strength and infirmity, bodily ease and pain, mental 
alacrity and depression) is apt on so many occasions to 
create. This one truth changes the nature of things j gives 
order to coufuslou ; makes the moral world of a piece with 
the natural. 

Nevertheless, a higher degree of assurance than that to 
which it is possible to advance this, or axiy argument drawn 
from the light of nature, was necessary, especially to over- 
come the sljock wdnch the imagination and the senses 
receive irom the ellects and the appearance of death, and 
olistructkm which thence arises to the expectation of 
either a continued or a future existence, ‘ This difficulty, 
althmigii of a nature, no {loiiht, to act very forcibly, will be 
found, i think, upon reilection, to reside more in our habits 
of apprehension, than in the subject i and that the giving 
way to it, when wc have any reasonable grounds for the 
contrary, is rather an inchiiging of the imagination, than 
anything else. Abstractedly considered/ that is, considered 
without relation to the difference which habit, and merely 
habit, produces in our faculties and inode.s of apprehension, 
I do not see anything more in the resurrection of a dead 
man, than in the conception of a child ; except it be this, 
that the one comes into this world with a system of prior 
consciousness about him, which the other does not : and 
no person will say, that he knows eimugli of either subject 
to perceive that this circumstance tnakes such a difference 
in the two cases, that the one should be easy, and the other 
impossible; the one natural, the' other not so. To the first 
man, fiie succession of the species would bo as incompre- 
hensible, as the resurrection of the dead is to us. 

Thought is different from motion ; perception from im- 
pact ; the hulividuaiity of a mind is hardly consistent with 
the divisibility of an extciided substance ; or its volition, 
that is, iiB power of originating motioii, with the inertness 
which cleat CB to every ])Oi'tion of mattiir which our obser- 
vation or our experiments can rcjacln These distinctions 
lead us to m immaimal principle ! at least they do this ; 
they so negative the mechanical ])ropertie$ of matter, in the 
constitution of a sentient, still more of a rational being, 
that no argument drawn from these properties can be of 
any great weight in opposition to other reasons, when the 
question respects the- changes of which -such a nature is 
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capable,^ or tbe manner in which these changes are effected. 
Wliatever thought be^ or whatever it depend upon, the 
regular experience of deep makes one thing concerning it 
certain^ that it can be completely suspended, and com-* 
pietely restored. 

If any one find it too great a strain upon his thoughts, to 
admit tlie notion of a substance strictly immaterial, that is, 
from which extension and solidity are excluded, he can fmd 
no difficulty in allowing, that a particle as small as a particle 
of light, minuter than all conceivable dimensions, may just 
as easily be the deposifcoiy, the organ, and the vehicle if 
consciousness, as the congeries of animal substance which 
forms a human body, or the human brain : that, being so, 
it may transfer a proper identity to whatever shall hereafter 
be united to it ; may be safe amidst the destruction of its 
integuments ; may connect the natural with the spiritual, 
the corruptible with the glorified body. If it be said, that 
the mode and means of all this is imperceptible by our 
senses, it is only what is true of the most important agen- 
cies and operations. The great powers of nature are * 
all invisible. Gravitation, electricity, magnetism, though 
constantly present, and constantly exerting their infiuence | 
though within us, near us, and about us ; though diffused 
throughout all space, overspreading the surface, or pene- 
trating the contexture, of all bodies with which we are 
acquainted, depend upon substances and actions which are 
totally concealed from our senses* The Supreme Intelli,. 
gence is so himself. 

But whether these, or any other attempts to satisfy the 
imagination, bear any resemblance to the truth, or whether 
the imagination, whicii, as I have said before, is the mere 
slave of habit, can be satisfied or not > when a future state, 
and the revelation of a future state, is not only perfectly 
consistent with the attributes of the Being who governs the 
universe ; but when it is more — when it alone renmves the 
appearances of contrariety which attend the opi.*rations of 
his will towards creatures capable of comparative merit and 
demerit, of reward and punishment ; when a strong body 
of historical evidence, confirmed by many internal tokens of 
truth and authenticity, gives us just reason to believe that 
such a revelation hath actually been made ; we ought to 
set our minds at rest with the assurance, that in the 
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resources f)f Creative WisdoBi, expedients cannot be wanting 
to carrj into eiTect wbat the Beitj hath purposed': that 
either a new and mighty influence will descend upon the 
human world, to resuscitate extinguished consciousness ; or 
that, nmidsUhe othervronderfulcontn^anees withwhich the 
luiiverse abounds, and by some of which we see animal life, 
in rartny instances, assuming aj)proved forms of existence, 
acquiring new orgatis, new perceptions, and new sources of 
enjoyment, provision is also made, though by methods 
.se<Tct to us, (as all the great processes of nature are,) for 
cohtiueting the objects of God^s moral government, through 
the necessary changes of tltdr frame, to those flnal distinc* 
tions of happiness and iniserv, which he hath declared to 
he reserved for obedience amf transgression, for virtue and 
vice, for the use and the neglect, the right and the wrong 
employment, of the faculties and opportunities with which 
he hath been pleased, severally, to intrust, and to try us» 




SUPPLEMENT A. 


ON tHE ABSTIlACt CREDIBILITY OR MIRACLES. 

The introduction of Paky'a Treatise is occupied chiefly with 
an ohjcctimi of Hume, in his ** Essay on Miracles/^ which has 
l»fiinc'd mure celebrity than it doBcrves. Besides other replies, 
Dr. Campbell devoted a separate w'orlt to its refutation, and more 
recently the subject has been renewed by Mr. Somerville, Mr* 
Penrose, and l>r, Chalmers, — the last of whom bestows ^11 the 
opening chapters of his valuable treatise on this one question* 
Tne critical school of German philosophy has helped further to 
save the objection from neglect. Its disciples appear to accept 
the teasoiling of that essay, as just and accurate, and content 
themselves with interpreting seriously the scornful remark at its 
dose, that the Christian religion is to be recei\^ed only by faith, 
since it is incapable of being proved on the. ground of reason,. 
The few remarks of Paley are just and forcible ; yet, sines the 
objection has gained such a currency, it may be well to sift it 
more doseiy, and to ^o a little deeper into the whole sul^ject. 

The objection is of this kind, All our knowledge is derived 
from experience. Now it is not contrary to experience that testi- 
mony should be false, but it is contrary to experience that a miracle 
should be true. For a miracle, by its dehiiition, is a violation of 
the laws of nature. But since a hrm and unaltemble experience 
has established those laws, the proof against a miracle, from the 
vary nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from expe- 
rience can possibly he imagined. **Upon the whole we mav 
conclude/' the writer finally observes, that the Christian reli- 
gion was not only at first attended with miracles, but even at 
this present day cannot be bedieved by any reasonable person 
without one. More reason is insufficient to convince us of its 
veracity : and whoever is moved by faith to assent to it, is con- 
scious of a coniiimed miracle in his own person, which subverts 
ail the principles of his understanding, and gives him a deter- 
mination to believe what is most contrary to custom and expe- 
rience/' ' * 

The argument here consists of two .premises, that the falsehood 
of testimony is not improbable, aboe it is of ftequmt occurrence j 
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and tlmt the truth of a miracle is impossible, because it opposes 
a fixed and unalterable experience. JEacb of these is a sophism 
of the grossest kind. 

And first, that some testimony is false, can never warrant the 
inference that all testimony is alike deceitful and uncertain. 
This is to return to a worse than childish ignorance. It is the 
very test of growing wisdom, to be able to discriminate between 
different kinds of testimony, according to the moral character of 
the witnesses and their means of information. But the force of 
the objection depends on a rejection of all these distinctions, the 
fiaiits of a ripe and manly reason. The ciTor/’ Dr. Chalmers 
observes, lies in this, tliat all testimony is made responsible for 
all instances of falsehood, whereas each kind should he made 
responsible for its own. Divide the testinmny into its kinds, and 
the sophistry is dispelled. It were thought a strange procedure 
in ordinary life to hiy on a man of stinct honesty any portion of 
the discredit which is attached to an habitual impostor, or even 
to one who has been detected in one instance of fraud or false- 
hood. * It were equally strange to lay upon testimony, marked, 
by all the characters, and acconipanied by all the pledges of sin- 
cerity, the burden of that discredit which belongs to testimony of 
a different kind.'* 

This first sophism, then, of the sceptical argument, has been 
answered long ago in that one brief sentence of the wisest of 
men : A fai,fchlul witness will not lie ; but a false witness 
will utter lies.’’ To confound together these moral contrasts, in 
order to shake our faith in the gospel, is not only a wicked per 
versenessj but a childish folly. 

The other premise is, if possible, still more strange. Miracles 
are said to , be impossible, because they contradict a firm and 
unalterable experience. In other words, God cannot suspend 
any law of nature, or reveal his will by supernatural tokens, to 
mankind, because nnalteraMe experience proves that this has 
never been done. This is the boasted argument against Divine 
revelation ; to assume it false, to derive from that assumed false- 
hood a most absurd inference, and then by that absurdity to 
prove the falsehood again J The moral blindness implied in such 
reasoning seem^ almost incredible. 

To say that miracles contradict universal experience, la merely 
to beg the question, that they never have occun*ed, or can occur. 
To say that they coirtradict our own experience, is simply untrue. 
They may lie beyond jit, as the battles of Thcrmopylm and 
Salamis, or the death of Csesar ; but they contradict it, only if 
they are asserted to have happened before our eyes, and we did 
not see them. Miracles are unlikely, prior to actual experience, 
only so far as it is unlikely that God should reveal his will to 
mankind. They are likely to be frequent, only if it be likely that 
God wiE often suspend the laws of nature, to attest new reyela-' 
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imm of Im will, or to confirm others already given. And hence 
the fact, that none may have occurred ivithin our own experience, 
yields not the slightest presumption against tlieir reality in other 
cases. The sceptic can draw no just inference against thent 
from his own limited experience, unless there he good reason to 
suppose that God would select him, or some one in his circle of 
friends, for his agent, or witness, in conveying a supernatural 
,, ‘ rt!velati(m to maiiKind* 

When it is said, however, that a fixed and unalterahle experi- 
ence disproves all miracles, it is plain that an inference from a 
purtial and limited experience is confounded with the proper 
i teaching <ff i-xpericncc itself, whether parlicular or universal. 

I iis Let 115 impure, then, what laws ought really to guide us iii deriv* 
ing such inferences from the limited experience either of ourseives 
<r«* of others. 

ICxperienca can only observe particular facts ; and before wo 
can deduce any law from these facts, some higher faculty must 
he called into exercise. Eeason tolls us that every change must 
life VC some cause ; and every lower or dependent cause, another 
that is higher— the First Cause of all things. When an event is 
observed, fancy or conjecture suggests some other previous event 
or change as its probable cause. If ibis were so, a similar result 
will always follow. On trial, some of these conjectures fail, and 
are cast aside ; wliile others are confirmed by frequent repetition, 
m far as our own observation extends. These are the laws of 
nature, as they appear to our infantile knowledge. Presently our 
information is enlarged by the testimony of others. Experience 
shows that thk^ testimony is commonly ifiie ; and reason, with a 
wider experience, points out the limits of its credibility. Our 
impressions are now corrected and revised, by the wider 
range of facta thus opened before us. The laws of nature, 

: as they appeared to the child, are transformed into others, 

; which forip the popular phiiosopliy of every-day life. But the 

I search after knowledge becomes more earned and assiduous, and 

l| grows into a science ; loose and general experience is enlarged, 
and rigorously tested by careful experiment, and the popular 
;‘j creed is thus replaced hy laws of natural philosopliy, more exact, 
simple, and profound. These laws, established and confirmed by 
\ men of science, are then received on trust, from iheir testimony, 
by the great body of mankind, until their implicit faith is con- 
firmed by multiplied proofs in their daily observation. 

It is pure reason, therefore, a faculty higher than experience, 
riiough awakened by it, wbich establishes the universal truths of 
law and causality ,* since experience, by itself, can exhibit only a 
phantesmagoria of useless and rmconnected sensations, Wfien 
those ideas ate once established, reason and experience combine 
; to prove the existence, and determine th^ nature, of physical laws 

i in the world around us. Even then, the advance of knowledge 
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disproves successively mauy of those laws, which seemed to he 
proved hy a more limited observation. Philosophy corrects these 
crude results of an imperfect induction, and replaces them by 
wider laws, deduced from careful experiment, and a compari)!?on 
of all the facts that are supplied hy credible testimony. What a 
wide difference there is between the maxims, that wood swims and 
metals sink in water, and that smoke rises in the air, and the 
sublime discovery of universal gravitation! No limit can be 
assigned to this process of correction, until we arrive at laws 
which reason pronounces to be absolutely final and irreversible. 
Axtd this 33 true of no physical law whatever. Ileason declares 
plainly that all these have, at the best, only a relative certainty, 
that the highest of all laws must he the will aiid word of the 
Supreme Lawgiver, and that every inferior law may be suspended 
or repealed at his pleasure. ^ 

That appeal, therefore, to a limited experience, as if universal, 
which forms the second premise of the sceptical argument, is iix 
truth -a childish superstition, the ruin of all sound and true 
philosophy. Its Hirect result must be, to abrogate all the discf- 
veries of science, which rest on the use of credible testimony, and 
could never have been made by individual experience alone. It 
is the greatest folly thus to frame mimic laws of nature froju our 
own scanty observations, and then to reject the testimony of 
others, however strong the marks of its truth, that we may cling 
to these puerile conclusions. The Indian Prince, referred to by 
Hume in his Essay, who would not believe the freezing of watex, 
.because he had never seen it, illustrates excellently the greater 
folly of the sceptic himself. It was far less likely, in the abstract, 
that so common a substance, so long observe^ should reverse 
its unvaried character of fluidity, than that a God of love and 
wisdom should some time or other make a supernatural revela- 
tion to mankind. The testimony of some chance traveller, by 
whom the fact was first reported to him, falls infinitely short of 
the accumulated evidence that proves the resurrection of Christ. 
If the incredulity of the Indian was unwise, how much more 
inexcusable is the unbelief of the sceptic, who has quoted^the 
fact to his own condemnation. 

On the other hand, Christian faith, when it believes the 
miracles of the gospel, is only the climax and topstone of true 
philosophy* Experience, as it enlarges, supplies the reason with 
ampler materials, by which to rise from accidental relations to 
real causes; from complex causes to those which arc simple; 
from dependent causes to that which is absolute and Divine. 
The child infers, from its own observation, that water wilt 
always exlin^ish fire. He who has a knowledge of history will 
learn to restrict this law hy an exception, that seems arbitrary, 
but rests on conclusive testimony, in the case of the Greek 
,fire. The chemist, b/ further research, may form a theory of 
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where this exception k resolved into some higher law. 
The analyst, perhaps, may afterwards resolve the luwa of the 
cheniist into others still higher, depending on the nature of heat, 
which is now imknown; ami tints modify them by further 
truths that contradict and supersede them. The Clirktiau 
alone climbs the best and highest stair in this ladder of tnse 
piulosophy. When he reads the history of the three cliildren 
in the furmiee, or of Jesus walking on the sea, he remembers 
that the physical properties, both of dre and water, are subject to 
a still higher law, even the will of that Supreme Lawgiver, on 
W'hom nature and ail her elements must contmuaily depend, 

hliracles, tlien, are not opposed to a fixed and unalterable 
experience, but only to a crude and fake inference from limited 
observation ; an infereneeakin to those hasty deductions of childish 
Ignorance, which are one chief lutairance in the pathway of true 
science, 1‘he testimony which confirms them, ii‘ derived from 
competent and honest witnesses, cannot be weakened in the least 
by the falsehood of other witnesscis, who are either mcompetent 
ur dislmnesfc. It would be just as wise to nyeefc all the disco« 
verles of astronomy, liecause we ourselves have seen the fail of 
8 shooting star, as to discredit the resurrection of Christ, because 
we have heard liars give false evidence in n court of justice* 
'Ilie two pillars, on which the objection is based, are equally 
rotten and unsound, . 

Dr. Campbell, in his Dissertation on Miracles/* has replied to 
thin argument of Hume in a different way. He affirms tlxat our 
faith in testimony is not derived from experience, but depends 
on a distinct and separate principle i ** To say that our diffi- 
dence in testimony is the result of experience, is more philoso** 
phical, because more consistent with truth, than to say that 
our faith in testimony has this foundation* Youth, which is 
inexperienced, is credulous j age, on the contrary, is distrustful, 
Exactly the reverse wmuld be the case if the doctrine were just.’* 
Oihers, as Bishop M‘llvaine, in his excellent treatise, have 
borrowed this same reply. Its only eflcct, however, as Dr, 
Chalmers well observes, is to obscure and perplex the real 
argument. If tin? two kinds of evidence, that of testimony and 
of experience, arc heterogeneous, how can they bo compared, 
in atiy case, so as to lead to a safe dcciHion ? Why, the sceptic 
might Well rejoin, slumld we prefer the credulity of inexpe- 
rienced youth to the wise suspicions of age* ? 

The n*mark itself, however, is quite groundless* Experience 
creates dilHdenee only in defective and dishonest tesdinoiiy, 
while it Increases our confidence in testimony of an opposite 
kind. The case is precisely the same with the physical laws of 
nature* Experience weakens ouf'Mth-in superndd eonolu- 
sions, but increases our confidence in tlioso deeper laws which 
constitute the discoveries of acemate science. 
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That our faith in tostiniony does really depend on experience, 
in the same limited sense in which our faith in natural law 
depends upon it, will be proved by reflecting on the very nature 
of language. For testimony must be given in words j and our 
knowledge of the meaning of those words can only revsult from 
repeated experience. The words must have been often used in 
their right sense-— or, in other words, to convey a true testimony— 
or we could never have gained a knowledge of their meaning. 
The early confidence of children in the truth of testimouv 
requires, therefore, no distinct principle to explain it; since 
our knowledge of wordvS is, in fact, an embodied experience, the 
result of many true testimonies. It is plain, also, that the 
distrust of testimony, which results from enlarged experience, is 
of a very limited kind. Language would lose its very meaning, 
unless the worst liars used it far oftener to convey truth than false- 
hood; and our confidence in upright witnesses is so greatly 
increased by experience of their fidelity, that it may often 
approach to the certainty of absolute demonstration. 

Since the evidence of testimony and of experience is of the 
very same kind, the argument is justly described by Paley to be a 
contest of opposite improbabilities. The objection affirms that 
the truth of miracles is strictly impossible, and the falsehood of 
the apostolic testimony not at all improbable. Both of these 
affirmations are totally untrue. The occurrence of miracles 
is, d prion, not very improbable ; and the falsehood of such 
testimony, where the witnesses are so various, so accordant in 
their statements, and tested by such suflerings, is morally im- 
poasible. Let us inquire more exactly into the real amount of 
the improbability on either side. 

What, then, is the presumption against miracles, which the 
evidence has to overcome ? There is here a very important dis- 
tinction, which Bishop Butler and Dr. Price have both felt, 
without clearly explaining it. Mathematical and historical 
improbability differ widely from each other. The first depends 
on our ignorance, which, of many events equail}^ possible, will 
occur; the other, on our knowledge of special reasons, which 
tender its occurrence unlikely, or make the testimony in its 
favour isuspicious. 

Let us suppose a lottery of tickets, numbered from one to a 
million, and that three successive drawings are made. Whatever 
the actual result, its chance beforehand is immensely small, as 
one to the cube of a million. Yet the most ordhmry testimony 
would satisfy us that such and such numbers had actually been 
drawn. But if we were told that a million, the highest number, 
had been drav?n each time, a strong doubt would at once arise. 
The mathematical chance is just the same as of any other 
drawing, and hence it will not explain the suspicion. It arises, 
from our knowledge of the laws ol thought. A person would be 
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far moro likdy to tJiwk of thiis combination, even if it never 
occurred.. If be aimed to ^ain credit for something tnarveUoua, 
lie wouhl tbiis be more likely to s^dect these numbers for a He 
than perhaps all the other combinations. Hence it is not the 
smallness of tlie chance, matliematicnily, but the risk of a lying 
inreiiHoii, which would lead us to suspend our faith, and to wait 
for full and undoubted evidence. 

The malhematical improbability of the most simple events, 
before their ticcuvreiice, is almost incalculable, but does 
hinder perfect faith in them upon a credible report. If two 
persona of average honesty should tell us that a thousand num- 
bers ha<i been drawn in a certain order, we should readily 
believe it, though the chance is only as unity to a number 
OTcprcHsed by two thousand live hundred digits, a disproportion 
cp.iitc immeaHurubie. Hence it is plain that it must be the his- 
torical, not the mathematical improbability, w]\ich the evidence 
really needs to overcome, In the case of ruiracles, there must be 
cither a geneml improbability that God would ever suspend any 
law of nature, to attest, a Divine revelatiou, , or for any other . 
purpose; or else something in the particular miracle alleged, dis- 
agreeing with our conceptions of the Divine wisdom. In alleged 
iniraelcs, that are frivolous or fantastic, or connected with plain 
indications of fraud and immorality, this unlikelihood may be very 
great; but the reverise is true of the Christian miracles; 
hence their improbubjlity, on a jmori grounds, is none whatever, 

Wlmtj on tHe ..otlier hand, is the strength of the evidence 
which results from the cuncurrcuco of many distinct eye-wit- 
nesses, as in the fact of our Lord's resurreetton ? Two alterna- 
tives have here to be considered, illusion or imposture. Now the 
iirst of these may be reckoned absolutely impossible. Let us 
supposi?, what is far too great an admission, that our senses may 
deceive us, in a single look, once in a ihomsand times. If now 
wc combine all the appearances of our Lord that are mentioned, 
the numbers present, and the time occupied in each appearance, 
the whole number of distinct {jliaervations by sight, hearing, 
and touch, will amount to some thou'jands. And hence the 
possibility of deception will be expressed by the inverse of a 
number, formed of at least ai.x tlmif'^and figures, a quantity 
inconceivably small, and practically nothing* Illusion, then, is 
absolutely iuipossible. 

The supposed conflict of probabilities is thus reduced simply to 
these two questions. Is it more likely that the Almighty Creator 
would, or would not, reveal bis will to umukiud? Is it more 
likely that the apostles, who laid down their lives in spreading 
tnc gospel, were honestly pcrsiuided of our Lord’s resurrection, 
or all leagued in. a wicked conspiracy of fraud and im postured 
The answer to both inquiries is plain* There is licre no contest 
of improbabilities, because they are both of them on the same 
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side, ^ It IS most unlikely, & pHorL 
mankind m sin and ignorance, withor 
or of mercy from on high. It is n: 
impossible, that the witnesses who e 
fsitb, and laid down their 
were merely confederates in a vile 
denounced judgment speedily to come i 
themselves monsters of fraud and deceit, 
aiid denies the resurrection of our Lord 'is 
folly. He prefers to believe that God" 
highest good of his creatures, rail 

regards them with the compassion of 

of a sovereign; and he imputes the foulest 
upright men, rather than own himself so 
Bivine Teacher, or so guilty as to i .; 
of the Son of God. The charge he brings 
believer applies fully to his own case. 
of gospel light, is a miracle and 

1 ‘ 

mination to believe what 


imposture, and that they who 
upbii ^ali iniquity, \vere 
. The infidel, - who rejects 

is thiis guilty of a double 
i as careless about the 

IS creatures, rather than to own that he 
• a father and the Mgilahce . 
..t crime to good and 
^ igi^orant as^ to need a 
require the^ atoin'ng sacrife 

Llia;unbeliefj:dn;the 

.’*• ^ which subverts all the 

principles ot his understanding, and gives him a sullen detert 
miii .unn n lojevs 18 at once most dishonourable and 
blasphemous toward God, and most false and calumnious towS 
the best and holiest of his fellow men. 


SUPPLEMENT B, Page 99 . 

ON THE COOTLATIVE EVIDENCE OP THe"" GOSPELS. 

The remark of Paley, on the aggregate evidence of the sacred 
histones, and the illusion which conceals its force, has been 
developed by Br. Chalmers with hismsual eloquence. The su^ 
jeet IS eo vital to the whole argument that a few extracts will be 
useful. 

» Tacitus hae actually attested the existence of Jesus Christ 
fte reality of such a personage, his puhUo execution unde^ 
Pontius Pilate, the tempofary check which this gave to the nro- 
gress of his religion, its revival ahordy after his death, its progress 
over the land of Judma, and to Rome itself, the metropolis of the 
empire. All this we have in a Roman historian ; amf in opposi- 
tion to all established reasoning on these subjects, it is by some 
more firmly confided in on his testimony than upon the numerous 
and concurring testimomes of wiser and coiiteinpornry writers.” 
But let us suppose that lacitus had thrown one more particular 
into his testimoii)^ and that his sentence had run thus, “They had 
them n^e froin Cbristus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was put 
to death as a cnminal by the procurator Pontius Pilat% and who 
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from tlie dead tbe third day after his exeetitioii, and 
ascended into heaven/’ Does it not strike every one^ thatj 
liowever true this sentence may he, and however weU-estahHshed 
by its proper testimonies, tins is not the place where we can 
expect to find it? If Tacitus did not belbve the resuiTOction of 
our Savioiir, it is not to be supposed that such an assertion could 
have been made by him. If he did believe It, he gives us an 
example of what appears not uncommon in those eges—of a 
man adhering to the system which interest and education i^ecom- 
meniied, in opposition to the evidence of a miracle which he 
admitted to he true. Still, evm in this case, it is the most 
unlikely tiling in the world that ho would have admitted the fact 
oi the resurrection into his history. If, however, against all 
probability, this testimony had been given, it would have been 
appeah'd to as a striking confirmation of the main fact of the 
evangelic history. 

. “ Let us now carry the supposition a step further. Let us con-' 
ceive that Tacitus not only believed the fact, and gave his testi- 
mony to it, but that he believed it »o far as to Become a Christian. 
L his testimony to ho refused, because he gives this evidence of 
its siiieerity ? Tadtm asserting the fact,, and remaining .a hea- 
then, is not so strong an argument for its truth as Tacitus assert- 
ing the fact, and becoming a Christian in consequence of it. 
Yet the moment this translation m made, by which, in point of 
fact, his testimony becomes stronger, in point of Impression it 
becomes less, and by a delusion common to the infidel and the 
believer, this argument -is held to be weakened by the very cir« 
cumstance which imparts a greater force to it. The elegant and 
accomplished scholar becomes a believer. The truth, the novelty, 
the importance of this new subject, withdraw him from every 
other pursuit. He shares in the common enthusiasm of the 
cause, and gives all his talents and eloquence to the support 
of it. Instead of the Roman historian, Tacitus comes down to 
us in the shape of a Christian father, and the high authority of 

bis name is lost in a crow'd of similar testimonies In each 

of the numerous fmthers of the Christian church, we have a 
Ktronger testimony than the required testimony of this heathen 
Tacitus. We see men who, if they had not been Christians, 
would have mtm to as high cn eminence m Tacitus in the litera- 

• tiire of the times, and whose direct testimony to the gospel 
historv would, in^ that case, have been most impressive even Yo 
the mind of an inddcl. And arc these testimemies to be less 
impressive, because tlicy were preceded by cimviction and sealed 
by niartyrdom t 

Resides w*bat we have in the New Testament, no other 
narrative of tbe minicles of Christianity has come down to us 
bearing the marks of composition by an apostle or contemporary 
of the apostles. Now to those who regret this circumstance, we 
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submit tbe following ob-^ervations. Suppose that one other 
narrative of tbe life and miracles of our Saviour had been com- 
posed ; and to give it all possible value, let us suppose it to hi 
the work of an apostle : we thus secure to its uttermost e;^tent 
the advantage of an original testimony, the testimony of another 
eye-witness, and constant companion of our Saviour. Now 
what would have been the fate of this performance it would 
have been incorporated into the New Testament along with the 
otdier Gospels. It may have been the Gospel according to Philip, 
or the Gospel according to Bartholomew, The whole amount of 
the advantage would have been the substitution of five Gospels 
instead of four ; and this addition, the want of which is so much 
complained of, would scarcely have been felt by the Christiana 
or acknowledged by tbe infidel, to strengthen the evidence now 
in our possession. 

“ But let us suppose that the narrative wanted had been the 
work of some contemporary, wjio writes upon his own original 
Imowledge of the subject, but was not so closely associated with 
Christ or his immediate disciples, as to have his history admitted 
into, the canonical Scriptures. It would have been transmitted 
to us in a separate state : it wmuld have stood out from that 
collection of writings which passes under the general name of 
the New Testament, and the additional evidence \vouId have 
come down in the form most satisfactory to those with whom we 
are now reasoning. , Yet though, in point of form, the testimony 
might be more satisfactory, in point of fact it would be less, so. 
It is the testimony of a less competent witness j of one who, in the 
judgment of contemporaries, wanted those characters which 
entitled Mm to a place' in the New Testament. There must be 
some delusion, if*we think that a circumstance, which renders 
an historian less accredited in the eyes of his own age, should 
render him moi-e accredited in the eyes of posteritj^ We do 
not complain of the anxiety for more evidence, and as much of it 
as possible ; but' it is right to be told that the evidence we have 
is of far more value than the evidence demanded ; and that in 
the concurrence of four canonical narratives, we see ^ far more 
effectual argument for the miracles of the New I'estament, than 
in any number of those separate and extensive narratives, tlm 
want of which is so much felt^ ai5d so much complained of. 
That the New Testament is not one, but many testimonies, has 
been often said and often acquiesced in. Yet, even when 
formally acceded to^ Its'-IMpression is unfelt There is on this 
subject a great and an obsSnate delusion, which not only eem* 
firms the itifidel in his disregard to Christianity, but even hides 
the strength 0 / the evidence from its warmest admirers.*’ 

These remarks admit of a striking confirmation, winch Dr 
.Chalmers has not observed. ' The case he puts, with regard tu 
TMtus, is precisely ‘what has occurred in the history of Josephus, 
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fseo p. iMl) every extaht copy we find a testimony to the 
facts of our Lord’s history, closing with the words, For on 
the third day he appeared to them alive again, the diviii 
phots Jiaving foretold these and many other wonderful 
coiicennng him.'* Yet this greater fulness of statement, instead 
of rendernig the testimony more valuabh?, has made it nearly 
useless in argument, because it awakens so strong a suspicion 
id its being spurious. Many of the ablest critics have coudenined 
the passage, though nearij' all the external evidence is in its 
favour, hccause, in the words of Chahiiers, such an admission 
from a Jew, remaining a mere Jew, seems the most unlikely 
tiling in the wwld.” If Tacitus had written the sentence sup^ 
imsetl belbre, and still remained a heathen, his testimony ;vould 
have been as certainly rejected tor the same reason. The spirit 
of unliellef provides a different form of illusion for every eon^ 
celvahle fr>rm of the test ini cmy. If it is limited to common facts, 
and proceed from unbelievers, then their silence about the 
iniraclcs is held to be a presumption against their reality. If 
It is the evidence of unbelievers, or half bidicvevs, who, admit 
the miracles without embracing Christianity, tlien their flagrant 
inconsistenoy either makes their wmrds be rejected as spurious, 
or destroys their character as trustworthy witnesses. If it pro- 
ceeds from Christians, who bear witness to the miracles of the 
gospel, and have embraced the feith, then a suspicion arises that 
they are merely accomplices in collusion, or victims of a blind 
ciTdiilitj?:. But wisdom is still justified of all lier children. 

The nature of that illusion, which conceals from us the full 
evidence of truth in the sacred histories, calls for a little further 
illustration. It arises in part from their being always united in 
one volume, so that our habits of thought, even from childhood, 
present them to us as one single work. But its cliief occasion is 
our view of their common character, as the inspired word of God. 
They arc thus made the substance of the revelation which needs to 
be confirmed, and are excluded from that body of external testi- 
mony which is needful or desirable to confirm it. It is not easy 
to reverence them as Divine, and still to regard them as tho- 
roughly human ; or, on the other hand, to view them as indc' 
pendent humati witnesses, and not to set aside in our though! s 
their claims to inspiration. The mental difficulty is of the same 
kind, though iovtmr in degree, which attends the doctrine of the 
incaojatiott, A strong faith that Christ is the very Word of 
God, by whom all things \vere made, may often predispose to tbo 
heroHy of the Docetm, and to the theory which ascribes to the 
Saviour a phantastic and unreal humanity. On the other hand, 
a vivid perception of the human eiemeiite of our'^ord’s history 
may as often prove a. real hindrance to a simple reception of the 
great doctrine, that He is ** God over all, blessed for ever.^’ It 
is, however, of the greatest importance to remember that every 
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view of inspiration must be false, wbicb annuls the human ele- 
ment, to establish that which is Divine. They were “ holy men of 
God, who spoke and wrote, though it was “as moved by the 
Holy Ghost/* They were human witnesses, though evangelists 
and apostles. Their higher and spiritual gifts did not supersede, 
hut crown and complete, their natural clearness of understanding, 
or their moral honesty as upright men. Whatever, then, brings 
to light the human aspect of the gospel histories, and compares 
the time, places, customs, and pei’sons there mentioned, with the 
similar statements of other histories> helps to dissipate a mis- 
chievous illusion. To lay aside, for the time, all reference to 
their inspiration, and to treat them merely as authentic documents 
of the age, is the only way to realize vividly the force of the 
external evidence for the truth of the gospel revelation. That 
truth being once clearly perceived, we shall then learn to prixe 
the vehicles by which it is conveyed to us. As the ointment of 
the high priest ran down to the skirts of his clothing, so the 
apprehended glory of Christ and his salvation will extend itself 
over all these narratives and epistles, which clothe the precious 
and Divine revelation with a suitable robe wherein to present 
itself to the eyes of men. We shall then begin to see that the 
human truth and honesty of the sacred histories is only a pledge 
to us of that still higher character which they possess, as the 
voice of the Divine Spirit; that they are truly given by inspi- 
ration of God, and therefore are pi’ofitable in every part for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in rightr 
eousness. To test tliem candidly and freely, as human docu- 
ments, is only the first step towards the full and hearty acknow- 
ledgment of their claims, as the inspired word of God. 


SUPPLEMENT C.— (Page 105.) 

ON THE DIALECT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

The proofs of authenticity, arising from the dialect of the 
evangelists and apostles, are not easy to present in a popular 
form, however conclusive to those who have studied the previous 
history of Palestine, and are acquainted with the Greek, Hebrew, 
and Syriac languages. The views of learned men on the actual 
dialect of Palestine have varied considonihly. Many have sup- 
posed that Syriac was almost exclusively employed, and that the 
native writers of the New Testament made use of Greek only by 
the miraculous gil't of tongues. Diodati, on the other hand', has 
maintained that. Syriac was entirely disused, having been gra- 
dually laid aside from the time of the Maccabees, and that Hel- 
lenistic Greek, or a dialect charged with Hebrew wmrds rind 
idioms, was alone in use. He brings various proofs, both from 
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tlie political history of Palestine, the colonies planted by the 
Icings of E|5’pt and Syria^ and by Herod himself, and from 
writings, coins, and inscriptions, that a dialect of Greek was very 
extensively employed. But when he infers that the Syriac was 
obsolete, or even that Greek was vernacular through the whole 
of Palestine, he opposes the evidence of other iricts, too clear 
and palpable to be set aside. The view of Hug seems a near 
approach to the truth : 

‘‘1. Asia, through the government of the Macedonians, was 
filled far and wide with Greek colonies. In Syria, a great munber 
were created by the dynasty of tlie Ptolemies and of the Scleucida% 
More ancieiit cities, as Tyre and Sidon, changed their language 
in coiis{H|uence of this influence. 

‘‘ 2. Palestine lost to the Greeks many of its own cities. The 
Herods, instead of repairing the loss, built new cities. Some of 
these Gr«;:elv cities were on the borders of the country, and some 
of them in the interior. 

fl. Herod the Great made an enormous expenditure to con- 
vert his Jews into Greeks. 

4. The Homan government rather promoted than opposed 
the progress of Helleiiism. : 

The religious rulers of the Jews threw so few obstacles in 
the way, that in the latter times of the state they sho\ved respect ' 
to the Greek language; they acknowledged it as the language of 
their literary Avorks, and acrmissible in legal transactions. 

** 6, Being thus favoured on all sides, this language was spread 
fey means of traffic and intercourse through all classes ; so that 
the people, (though with many exceptions,) considered gene- 
rally, understood it, although they adhered more to their own 
language. 

7. In the holy city itself, whole congregations of Jews wffio *' 
spoke Gveek were established. From these, and from Greek 
proselytes, the Christian school at Jerusalem was partly derived,*' 

It is thus plain, from the facts of history, and other evidence, 
that two languages were used in Palestine in the time of our 
Imrd— Syriac, or a modified Hebrew, and Hellenistic, or Greek 
modiflecl fey the mixture of Hebrew, and even of Latin w’ords, 
])hrases, and idioms. It may be reckoned certain that some 
would speak one of these languages, and some the other, if w^e 
include all the dwellers within the bounds of Palestine ; hut, also, 
that those who spoke one of them would often understand the 
otluir, OBpeeially that those who spoke Syriac, a local dialect, 
W'Oiihi understand Greek, tiie imiversal dialect of the court, and 
of conunerce, and of literature. The modern editor of Diodati 
adopts a view ititermediate hetweeui that of Hug and of Diodati 
himself j since he supposes Hellenistic Greek to have been uni- 
versal, except among the peasantry. When, however, we con- 
sider the depth of Jewish attachment to their own tisagos, on the 
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one liaiid, andtlie greater intercourse of Galilee witli tlie Greeks, 
on the other, and even the force of its title, Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles, we shall perhaps find most reason to adopt a view slightlv 
different from any of these: that in Judssa itself the Syriac- 
Hebrew was the general language, except in the Roman court, 
and among foreign .Tews, or those who affected foreign habits ; 
that in Galilee, on the contrary, Hellenistic Greek was tlie more 
frequently used, though Syriac survived among the peasantry. 
These, however, would necessarily have some understanding of 
the other, as would many also in .Tuclma, wdao spoke only the 
native tongue. 

Now this view, which seems the most natural result from the 
history of Syria for three centuries, and a compainson of all the 
evidence that remains, in coins, inscriptions, and literature, 
accords precisely with the features of the New Testament, and 
serves to explain several of its statements, 'which might else be 
rather perplexing. Let us trace a few of those particulars in 
■which the correspondence is most apparent : 

I. The apostles and evangelists all wrote in Hellenistic Greek. 
With the exception of St. Matthew, this is perfectly clear; and 
that his Gospel was originally Greek, as it now exists, is perhaps 
the more probable view. Now this wmuld agree fully with the acttuii 
state of language in Palestine, as just explained from the history. 
For Matthew, John, Peter, James, and Jude, were all Galileans, 
and hence would probably either speak Hellenistic Greek as their 
vernacular tongue, or at least he quite familiar with it, St. Mark 
either spoke Greek as his native tongue, or would have acquired 
it at Antioch, and in his circuit with Paul and BarnM:)as. St. 
Paul, though a Hebrew of Hebrews, was horn at Tarsus, and 
thus familiar with Cilician Greek from his infancy, and St. Luke 
was probably a Gentile proselyte, either of Antioch, Troas, or 
Philippi. The actual language and style of the New Testament 
corresponds. All wrote in Greek ; but the Greek of Matthew. 
Mark, and John, are full of Helmaisms, when compared witli 
St. Jjuke, or even with St. Paul’s Epistles* 

i.L The inscription on the crdss was in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. Accordingly, it will result from the statements already 
made, that Hebrew would be best understood by most natives of 
Judma, but Greek by many Galileans, foreign Jews, and Gentile 
proselytes, while Latin was the state language of the Homan 
governor. 

111. Acts xxi, 37 : “ Const thou speak Greek ? Art not thou 
that Egyptian, which before these days madest an uproar, and 
leddest out into the wilderness four thousand men of the Skmii T’ 
This inquiry makes it plain that, in the view of the chief captain, 
the Jewish populace from whom the Egyptian gathered his com- 
pany, did not, in general, speak Greek, though they might partly 
understand it. From Josephus, it appears that this company were 
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gatliei’efl from the places round about Jemsalem, Hence the 
qiiestiou is explained by the actual language of the district. 

IV. Acta xxii. 2 : ‘‘And when they heard that he spake in the 

Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the ’ more silence.’* This 
also fully agrees with the previous conclusions. It implies ; first, 
that th%^ would have uiuhTsbrnd the apostle, though he had 
spoken to them in Greek, Next, that they expected him, ns a 
foreigix lew from Asia, and a favourer of the Greeks,; to use that 
langiiage. Thu'dlj:, that their prejudices wm’o soothed, and their 
■attention conesliated, hy his prtfhrence of Hebrew, ashi language-, 
the i?enlots rinderstood better and prized more liigldy. It would 
clearly be, not the old Hebrew of the prophets, hut a modern 
Hehrenv, actually in use among them, wliicli Ihe {ipostlo used in 
Ids speech, That it was understood by the lews, and not by 
the clilef captain, fippears from 23-*' 2*1, 

V, Acts i If) : “ And it was kiiiovu unto all the dwellers at 
leruF.a'i'em;.':msomm'*h as that; field is culled in their ' own' 
tonipie, Aeeldarn.a, tliat is to say, The hold of blood. For It is 
written,” etc. The most natural construction of these words is 
to suppose them s}K)ken by St. Peter, and not inserted by- the 
Idstorian, If so, they would probably imply that he spoke a 
dialect of Greek, but that the proper tongue of lerusalem was 
Hebrew or Syriac, and hence th.at be interprets the name from 
that dialect into his owm. Accordingly, the apostle and disci- 
|des were prohably dl Galileans, : 

Vi, Acts IL 7—0: “ Arc not all these which speak Galileans?” 
etc. ,, 

It is here observable that tlie dwellers in Judina are specified 
among tbose who had a dialect of their own, distinct from the 
Galilean, and next to those of Mesopotamia, or the Chaldean. 
Aecordiiigiy the Syriac and Chaldean are very nearly akin to 
each otluu, and the former, as well as the latter, is quite distinct 
from the Greek of the New Testament %vritera. 

VII. Acts vi. 1: “ There arose a, murmuring of the Hellenists 
/igaiust the Hebrows.” 

This term, Hellenists, is used only twice by St. Luke, and 
in both cases the scene m at Jerusalem. They wan*e plainly the 
minority in that; mother elmreh. Those v?ho disputed with 
Stephen, it h natura] to suppose, were unconverted Hellenists, 
and it is plain that they were Jews or proselytes who spoke the 
Greek language. All is thereibre ctotsistent with the previous 
i'ouchwimis from general history. Those who spoke in Greek 
would he a nunoriiv in Judaui only, and hence the peculiar term 
of distinctimi is not used elsewhere. The Hebrew-speaking 
J ev;s would be the minority out of Judaui; whence, probably, 
St, Ihud describes himself as a Hebrenv, of Hebrew parent.'?; 
because the cliMiinction was less usual with the foreign Jew. 

VI n. Acts xxvi, 13 : “Baying In the Hebrew tongue, Saul, 
Sauk why pcrsecute.st thou me?” 
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It is clear that tlie defence of St. Paul before Agrippa and 
Festus was in Greek, as also the pleading of TertuUus, and that 
this use of the Hebrew was soraetliing striking and peculiar. It 
seems strongly implied that both Greek and Hebrew were actu- 
ally in use in Palestine, and still that tlie former was tbe more 
customary, at least in tbe case of one who was known to be of 
Galilee. 

IX. Matt. V. 22 : Whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council; hut whosoever shall say (/iwptj 
Thou fool, shall he in danger of the Gehenna of fire.*' 

Here, one term of reproach is Syriac, the other Greek, and 
with nearly the same meaning. Gehenna is the Hebrew for the 
valley of Hinnom, altered into a Greek form. This is an 
undisputed coincidence with the mixed state of language in 
Palestine, as proved hy general history. Titles of honour, 
and terms of reproach, would survive the longest, when the 
Syriac or Hebrew melted away under the influence of the Greek 
language. And hence also, probably, a term of reproach, spoken 
in Greek, would imply more ddiberate spite and contempt than 
in the Syriac form only, and thus explain the severer threatening 
it receives. 

X. Matt. X. 2 : The first, Simon, who is called Peter.” 

Matt, xvi, 17, 18. ‘‘Blessed art thou, Simon Baijona.^ — And 

I say unto thee, Thou art Peter.” 

John i. 42: “Thou art Simon, the son of Jona: thou shalt 
be called Cephas, which is by interpretation, A stone (Peter).” 

Here then is a double variety. Barjona and son of Jojia, 
Cephas and Peter, are corresponding titles in Syriac and Greek, 
In his first call, our Lord uses the Syriac form, Cephas ; but 
Peter is afterwards used, when they are in Galilee, in the parts 
of Cs&sarea Philippi, 

XL Matt, xxiii. 8, 9: “But he not ye called Rabbi; for one 
is your Master, even Christ. Neither be ye called masters; for 
one is your Master, even Christ.” 

It is plain that titles of honour were offered hy Jewish disciples 
to their teachers, sometimes in the Greek, sometimes in the 
Syriac form, and our Lord takes occasion from this circumstance 
to redouble his warning. 

XII. Matt, xxvii. 33 ; “ Golgotha, that is to say, A rdace of 
a skull.” 

Mark XV. 22: “The place Golgotha, which is, being inter- 
preted, The place of a skull.” 

Luke xxiii. 33 ; “A place called Cranion. (a skull).” 

John xix. 17 : “A place called Crmiion (of a skull), which is 
called in the Hebrew Golgotha.” 

13. “A place which is called Lithostroton, hut in the 

Hebrew Gabbatha.” 

John V. ii : “ A pool, which is called in the Hebrew tonsrue 
Bethesda.” 
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Acts I 10 : That field is called in tlieir own dialect, Acel- 
dama, that is, A field of Mood/ 

Jolin ix. 7 ; “Go, wash in the pool of Siloam, which is hy 
iuterpretation, Sent,” 

It is plain from these passages, that many places bore ccmi- 
tnorsly a dmible name, in popular use; that the Hebrew name of 
Golgotha was familiar to Matthew and Mark ; hut St, Luke, 
heing a Gentile, and St John writing at Ephesus long after, 
nientioii first the Greek name, both of Golgotha and Gabbatha. 
iNow this exactly agrees •with the certain fact, that both lan- 
guages were in use, and with the probable vihw that the Hebrew 
was more vernamhir at Jerusalem, but Hebraized Greek iii 
Galilee, and therefore with the evangelists and apostles. 

XJIL John i. 41 : “ We have found the Messias, which is, 
lidng inttTpix^ted, the 

John iv. 2b : “ The woman saith to him, I know that Messias 
cometh, which is called the Christ: when he is come, he will tell 
us all things/’ ■■ ■ 

These are the only two places where the Hebrew name, Mes- 
sias, appears. In the first place, the evangelist himself interprets 
it; but ill tlie other, it seems as if the woman herself expoumled 
It into the more usual term. And this will be another proof of 
the minute correepondenee between the Gospels and the actual 
state of Palestine, with regard to the joint prevalence of the two 
languages; and lumce the frequent occurrence of double names 
for the same well-known object. 

It vtmld require a minute and prolonged inqmr 5 q to bring out 
this braneh of evidence with its full power. But even the most 
general review of the Hew Testament will show, how dearly it 
agrees in its character with that mixed state of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin in the Palestine dialects, which would naturally result 
frt)ni a nation, originally Hebrew, governed by Greeks, and 
mingled with them by colonies, for two hundred years, and since 
made subject, more or less for nearly a hundred years, to the 
power of the Romans, and now* actually become a Roman pro- 
vince. Even the varieties observable in the diflerent Gospels 
are a further confirmation of the same argument, and s\xch as 
w-oultl naturally result from the time* of composition, and tht=! 
character and habits of the authors, according to the received 
tradition of their origin. 



SUPPLEMENT D.~^(Pagr 161.) 


ON THE ADMISSIONS OP EARLY ADVERSARIES, 

In Shephard’s Divine Origin of Christianity, a work puh- 
lished about twenty years ago, it has been the aim of the writer to 
prove the following proposition : that, even if the New Testament 
iiad never been written, or had entirely perished, there are other 
evidences strong enough to sustain a reasonable faith in the 
truth of the Christian religion. However ihgenious and striking 
the line of thought thus pursued, it does not seem the most 
natural. The New Testament does exist ; and is appealed to by 
nearly every Christian writer from the very time of the apostles. 
The external authenticity of the books that compose it, and their 
internal signs and marks of veracity, are the central bulwark of 
the Clmstian faith, as the books themselves are the unfailing 
treasury of Divine wisdom and knowledge. And hence to 
isolate the inquiry from the existence of these books, is difficult, 
and almost impossible, even in theory, and in practice seems 
almost useless. Yet it is well that our attention should be fixed 
separately on the collateral testimony, borne by reluctant and 
adverse witnesses, to the historical facts of the gospel, and the 
miracles of our Lord and Ins apostles. With regard to the 
facts, this is done very fully in Lardner’s Credibility, abridged, 
in Pt. II., ch, vi. of the present treatise. Some of the chief 
admissions, with regard to the miraculous powers of our Lord 
and the first Christians, will here be given from the intere.sting 
work just mentioned. 

The admissions to be noted are partly those of Jews, and 
partly of heathens ; but since the age of the Jewish witnesjses is 
either uncertain, or known to be later than the others, the 
testimonies of heathens will be first given, whether to the mira- 
cles of our Lord himself, or those of his; followers. 

Suetonius, who lived in the first century, says that “ Claudius 
expelled the Jews from Rome, who were making tumults, one 
Cliristus being their instigator.” This agrees doubly w*th the 
of Acts, both in the fficfc of the expulsion, and in the pro- 
bable cause. It was doubtless true at Rome, as in every other 
town, that the unljelieving Jews stirred up tumults, when tlio 
gospel was brought among them, which the emperor settled by 
bauisliing both parties ; and the historian ascribed them, us com- 
mon in such cases, to him whoso name was most prominent in tlie 
dispute, without caring at all for the real merits of the controversy. 

The same writer describes Christians as “a sort of men 
addicted to a new and magical superstition.” That .such is the 
meaning of the word mahjums^ is proved by the Theodosian 
code ix. 26, the Acts of Pilate, and the. works of Augustine, 
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•where the word is used as equivalent to 7na^ns, ii 

maaicinn. The force of this admission is thus very clear. 

Lucian, who wrote about the middle of the next century, 
says of Percgrinus, and the esteem in which he was held by 
Christians, “ On account of this he was thrown into prison, 
which itJMdf procm’ed for him no small estimation as to that 
way of life, and iniracle-worldng, {Tipavaap} and ostentation, 
of whidi he* was very fond/’ B. pr, p. 228. 

In the Dialogue, Philopatris, placed hy some in the reign 
'rrapm, by trfhers inter in the second century, Critzas styles the 
('Ijristians “ magical or conjuriiig men,’* and represents liimseli 
fiH saying to them, “ If prophecies and conjiirings have per- 
-ided you, your ignorance is twofold.” And again p “ 
theia} sinuige visions, and evil devices, and prophecies, lest Jove 
oust you to the ravens, hecause you curse your country.” 

Origeii reports of Fhlegon, tvho wrote in the time of Adrian : 
“ In the 18th or 14th hook of his Chronicles he ascribed also 
Clirist the foreknowledge of some future events,, confoimding 
tlio things he relates of Peter, as if they referred to Jesus; and 
testified that the things spoken of happened according to what 
he had declared,” , 

Celsus, ill the second century, speaks of Christians as a 
society of magicians, (fmc dXKog rijmvrfpj yoijTEiac), With 
regard to Christ hiraself, his admissions are very observable. 
Speaking in the person of his Jew, he relates that “Jesus, 
having through poverty gone to hired service in Egypt, and 
there made trial of certain powers, in which the Egyptians 
boast, returned highly elated with those powers, and on account 
of them proclaimed himself agod,” (ei' raig (hvaptEai ytya ippov^v^ 
KOtdf Beoj/ durcvaio/yopfocre), He afterwards pretends to 
concede as true “ whatever things have been written concerning 
cures, or resurrection from the dead, or the few loaves which fed 
the iniiltitude, of 'which many fragments were left, or whatever 
otlier tlimgs the disciples, as reporters of miracles, related, 

( jJ oaa aXk a imTtUTBparEvmpsifOVQ rove paBTirae icrrogriRs^m). H e 
adds : “ Come, let us believe that these things were wrought by 
tliee;” mid proceeds to class them with the works of magicians, 
who profess things, he says, “more wonderful.” Again; Origen 
remarks : “ The wonders performed by Jesus wez*e not by magic, 
as Cehm ihmhs^ but by a Divine power foretold by the prophets.’ 

ml again; “Celsus frequently before, not being able to hold 
up his face against the miracles’ which Jesus is recorded to have 
wrtmght, slaudcirs thein as cozijiiriiigs,’’ 

Hierocles, at the end of tlie third century, calls Peter and 
Paul, and certain others like them,” by the titles “liars, 
uninstmeted, and conjurors.” And again: “They spread 
rumours up and down, extolling Jesus, as having imparted to 
the blind the power of seeing, and wrought some other such 
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wonders.” And after relating some pretended miracles of 
Apolionius : But wlierefbre have I mentioned these things ? 
that our accurate and firm judgment may be compared with the 
levity of the Ghvistians; since we reckon him who did these 
things not a god, but a man hivoured of the gods ; while they, 
on account of a few prodigies of some sort, proclaim Jesus a 
(ot ds di oXiyaQ reparuai^ rtvttQ roj^ I?/crow avayo^ 
pivomi,) 

Porphyry, as quoted bjr Jerome, has these words : “ Rustic and 
poor men, because they had nothing, wrought certain miracles 
hy magic arts. But it is no great thing to work miracles j for 
the magicians wrought miracles in Egypt against Moses ; Apollo- 
nius wrought them, and so did Apuleius. Multitudes have 
wrought miracles.” 

Julian the apostate writes as follows: “ What good things 
did Jesus procure to his kindred? for they would not, it is said, 
obey him. What, then, that hard-hearted and obstinate people, 
how came they to obey Moses? But Jesus, who commanded 
spirits, and walked upon the sea, and expelled demons, and, as 
you will have it, made heaven and earth, though none of his 
disciples dared to say this of him, but John only, and he not 
clearly and distinctly, yet let it be granted that he said so, was 
unable to change the purposes of his own friends and kinsfolk 
for their salvation/’ 

Again : “Jesus, having persuaded a few of the worst among 
you, is named for about three hundred years, having done when 
he lived nothing worthy of mention, unless any one think that 
to have healed the lame and the blind, and to adjure demons in 
the villages of Bethsaida and Bethany, are amongst the greatest 
of works.” 

In other passages he describes the apostle in these remark- 
able words — “ That Paul, who exceeded all the conjurors and 
deceivers of every time and place.” And again : “ Ye see how 
old this work of magic \vas among the J ews, which it is likely 
that your apostles, after the death of their teacher, diligently 
practised, and delivered from the beginning to the iirst be- 
lievers among you ; and that they wrought magic themselves 
more skilfully than you, and showed commonly to those who 
were with them the workshops of this magic and abomination.” 

The Platonist, Aurelius, after speaking of the Word or Logos, 
proceeds thus: “Whom, by Jupiter, the barbarian declares to 
have subsisted in primeval order and dignity with God, by 
whom absolutely all tilings were made, in whom every living 
thing had life aiid being, and that he descended among bodies, 
and having put on flesh appeared as man, and that he showed 
forth even then the majesty of his nature, and that when dis- 
solved he was again deified, and was God, such as he hud been 
before he descended to body and flesh and man.” 
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Aiigiistine relates tliat some rjnbelievers adduced Greek verses, 
as if IVom some oracle, where they make Christ innocent of 
this impiety, (unlawful magic;) hut they add that Peter effected 
by magic arts that the name of Christ should be worshipped 
three hundred and sixty-five years*” He adds, v^ery justly: 
‘*0 ingenious scholars! worthy to believe such things 0 / Christ, 
since ye will not bfdieve m Christ; even that liis disciple Peter 
did not learn magic arts of him, but he himself being innocent, 
his disciple was a magician, and still preferred that his Master’s 
name should be worshipped father than his own, by means of 
Ins magic arts. If Peter, the magician, caused the wmrld thus 
to love Chriat, what did the innocent Christ that Peter should 
so love him ? What gods, In short, are those who can predict 
such tilings and not avert them, overcome by one magician and 
one magic crime ? Porthis ia not ascribed to any demon, but 
those verses say that Peter, by the aid of a god, determined these 
things by magic art.” This passage is indeed an early and 
remarkable specimen of the credulity of imbelief. 

Laetantius notiees tbe evasions oi* tlie heathen with regard to 
the eifect of the name vof Jesus on demons and oracles : *‘ But 
they say that the gods do not thus through fear, but through 
hatred. Truly it were more congruous to their majesty that 
they should visit those wdiom they hate with present punish- 
ment, rather than hetake themselves to flight.’’ 

The Jewish admissions of the same truth are equally distinct, 
and more numerous. A fe\v of them may be sufiicient here. 

In the tract, Sanhedrim, of the Talmud (folio 107), Jesus 
wrought magic, seduced, and caused Israel to err.” 

In the tract Schahbath, (fol. 1046), ^^ Did not the son of Stada 
bring enchantments out of Egypt in an incision which was in 
Ids iiesli ? For lie could not have brought them out, wi'itten in 
a book, because the magicians examined alT who departed, lest 
they should carry out enchantments to teach them to other 
nations.’’ 

In the tract Sanhedrim (fol, 41, «), it is said that Jesus was 
executed because he dealt in sorceries, and seduced and 
instigated Israel.” ■ 

In the Toldoth Jeschu of Wagenseel : J esus went to Bethle- 
hem Judah, Ms birth-place, and declared, 1 am the Son of God. 

. . , And they said, Give us some sign and wonder, to show 
that thou art Go<l. And he said. Bring hither a dead man, and 
1 W'ill roHtiiro him to life. And they liastencd and dug in a 
grave, and found tliere dry bones only ; and he said, Bring 
them into ihc midst. And he took tliem and joined the bones, 
and covered them wnth skin, flesh, and nerves, so that it rose, 
stood im its feet, and lived. The people being filled with wonder 
at the sight, What, said he, w’onder ye at this ? Cause a leper 
to be brought, ami I will heal him. When a leper \vas brought, 



healed him on the spot, pronouncing at the same time the 
ineffiihle name/’ Tlie inhabitants, struck with these wonders, 
“ prostrated themselves before him, and adored him, saying, 
Truly thou art the Son of God/’ It proceeds to say that he 
wrouglit like prodigies in Jerusalem before queen* Helena, 
“ cleansed a leper instantly by putting his Iiand on him, and 
pronouncing the ineifable name, and raised a dead body to life 
in the same manner. How dare ye affirm, said the queen to 
the wise men, that this man is a niagician ? Have I not seen 
him, with my own eyes, work miracles like the Son of God /’ 
The other Toldoth of Hiildric, relates that, ** All the inhahit- 
ants of Ai believed on him, for the prodigies were numerous 
which he wrought in their presence by Sliemhamphorasch, The 
priests said, Grant ns only this, to work wonders before our 
face. Jesus therefore wrought wonders before them by the 
name.” ‘‘The design having been formed of appre- 
hending Jesus Si Jerusalem, his host was gained over, who gave 
him medicated wine, by means of %vhicli he forgot the ineifable 
otherwise he would not have been seized.” 

Another treatise, called Nirrachon, ascribed to the twelfth 
century, has these remarkable passages “ Hence Rabbi 
Abraham collects that Jesus by no means possessed the Schem- 
Iiamphorasch. For not even in the age of Moses, "which was 
most holy, "were the secrets of that mystic name made known, 
liow much less in a later age. Truly the things which Jesus 
did, he did by enchantment ; for it is written in tlie gospel that 
he spent two years in Egypt, where he learned the art of 
enchanting. Whence we say, Ten measures of enchantment 
have descended into the world. Egypt has taken nine of them, 
one was left for the rest of the earth.” And again, on the 
shining of the face of Moses ; “How much more must this be 
believed of the Divinity itself, and that it was fit the face of 
Jesus should diffuse its brightness from pole to pole. Yet he 
was not endued with splendour, but was entirely like other 
mortals. Wherefore it is plain that we are not to believe on him, 
and that all his works were enchantments,” “ Wherefore did he 
defer those marvels to adult age, and till he had attained the 
of reason? He should have wrought them two or three 
years aftdr his birth ; so would the whole world have believed 
in Mm, and he would have avoided the sentence of judgment. 
Therefore it is to be believed that he was a wizard, and that all 
his marvels were wrought by the hand of enchantment. For 
which cause he was condemned to death, as equity and law 
demanded,” 

on tliese and similar passages is almost superffuous. 
heathens and Jews dispute respecting the cause of our 
miracles, but their dispute on the cause only confirms 
of the facts. When two Rabbis contend with each 
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other whether they were wrought hy enehantuieut or by the 
iuctFahle name, the certainty and the greatness of the woiulfn-s 
themselves are coniinned in the strongest manner. The k;-t 
extract sl)ows, in a striking manner, the wretched shifts to which 
men may he driven by a stubborn resistance of the trutli. The 
ahsnrdity of the argument is equal to its impiety, and is aggra- 
vated by tiie jdain fact, that the Jewish writer thus condemns 
]\lo,ses and all the prophets as wizards, that lie may justify the 
murdiO* of the Lord Jeiais I 


J SUPPLEMENT Pauu 20,5.) 

! ox THE PROPHECin.S OF THE OED TESTAMENT, 

\ ‘fni: argument fr<»m prophecy, in this treatise of Paley, holds 

\ a very Huljovdinate ])iace. In the ajjpeal io the Old TcHtameiit 

I he has confined himsidf to one prediction only, in Isabah liii. As 

j a mere selc^ctiun, the choice is very judicious ; since there is per- 

i haps no single testimony to our Ja>rd so striking and inipressive. 

: Yet it seems desiraldc to exhibit brielly some of the other links 

in the chain of Divine ]n’ophecy, wdneh confirm the truth of the 
gospel, and point out Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ, the Son 
of God, ' 

Gen, iii. 1.5 : I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise tby head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel.'* 

This is the earliest recorded prophecy, uttered at least hmr 
thousand years before the birth of our Lord, and written by 
Moses not less than fifteen hundred years before the same era. 
It is implied clearly in the wdiole passage that the serpent is 
some mighty s])iritual tempter, an adversary of God and man, 
by whose fraud sin and death are brought into the ivorld. A 
great Deliverer is promised, to oppose and subdue this enemy. 
Three great events are announced — that the Saviour here pre- 
dicted shaii he, in some distinctive sense, the Seed of the 
.• woman ; that he sliall siifitn* from tlie malice of tlie serpent a 

I temporary bruise, like one in the heel ; and that he shall inflict 

a deadly and lasting punishiwmt on the malicious serpent. 

All tllesc features meet plainly and im]^ressivcly in the history 
of Jesus. Ili.s very nami? denotes his oflico — the Saviour of the 
World. By hts birth, as described in the Gospels, he Is emi- 
nently, and in a peculiar sense, the Seed of the woman: ‘LAII 
this was done, that it might be fiilHlled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the ])rop]iet, saying, Bclmld, a virgin shall he with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his imme 
EmmamicL” ‘^Wlum the fulness of the time wms come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a w'oman, made under the ia^v, to 
redeem them tliat were under the law, thatw^e iniglit receive the 
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adoption of sons. He was severely bruised by tlie malice of 
the old serpent, tlidugli but for a little time ; like a bruise in the 
heel, This is your hour, and the power of darkness.’’ “ Now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out,” “ I'lie prince of this 
world Cometh, and hath nothing in me.” But He himself in- 
flicted a lasting and final bruise on that malicious enemy, by his 
triumph over death in the resurrection : Having spoiled priii^ 
cipalities and powers, he made a show of them openly, triumph- 
ing over them in his cross.” I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven.” He died, that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; and deliver 
them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” The enmity, denounced in the same prophecy, finds 
just as clear a fulfilment in the persecutions of the true church 
of Christ by wicked and cruel men. And thus every part of 
this first pi'ediction points directly to the Lord Jesus, his birth 
of the virgin, his sufferings on the cross, and his return triumph- 
ant in glory. 

Gen. xxii. 17, 1 8 : “ In blessing I will bless thee, and in multi- 
plying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the 
sand which is upon the sea shore ; and thy seed shall possess the 
gate of his enemies ; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” 

Here three main truths are predicted— that there shall be 
some one person, called by way of emphasis above others, the 
Seed of Abraham ; that he shall subdue all his enemies; and 
that he shall be the source of large blessings to all the nations 
of the earth. 

In the first verse of the New Testament, Jesus is described as 

the son of Abraham.” As such he is known and honoured by 
more than one-third of the whole race of mankind. Almost his 
last words oh earth were the command, “ that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations.” Nearly the first message of his apostles refers to the 
same prediction : “ Ye are the children of the prophets, and of the 
covenant which God made with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, 
In thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth he blessed. Unto 
you first God, having raised uj) his Son Jesus, sent him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from your iniqui- 
ties,” The gospel of Christ has already brought large blessings 
to multitudes in almost every nation of the earth. And though 
“ we see not yet all things put under him,” yet the contrast 
between the hour of the crucifixion, when all forsook him, and 
the actual reverence and worship paid to him by mighty empires, 
may prepare us to believe that the remaining promise will be 
more completely fulfilled in its duo season, and that “ He must 
areign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet.” 

Gen. xlix. 10: “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
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aiui a lawgiver frorn. between bis feet, until Shiloh come, and 
there be unto him a gathering of the people.*' 

This version is nearly the same as in the early Jewish Tar- 
gums: “The sceptre shall not depart," etc., “until King Mes- 
siah come." Let us trace its fuHilment. The sceptre and the 
iawgh'or of Judah began when the tribe entered onthoir inherit- 
ances with Caleb for their prince, in Hebron. It first became 
eminent under David, when the tribe of Judali was chosen for 
the royal race, and for the scat of the supreme government 
Jerusalem. It continued, though with diminished 
after the death of Solomon, when the nation were parted into 
two kingdoms, and one of them was named from that tribe. The 
sceptre plainly lasted till the capture of Zedekiah, who wms taken 
to ihihylon, li. c, f>88. Then it seemed to depart for a time, 
hut a tibie too sliort to be noted in a prophec 3 r of so many ages. 
After iweiity-soven years, it began to be restored, when 
throne of J econiah was set up above the throne of the captive 
kings. A still further step in the recovery of the sceptre and 
the lawgiver was twenty-five yeans later, when Zerubhabel 
and Joshua, the prince and priestly lawgiver, led the Jews back 
to their own land, its recovery was in a manner complete, 
when Ezra obtained a full decree, to establish the Jewish law" 
over all the restored land of Palestine, It then continued, as 
a sceptre of distinct power in the tribe of Judah, wliich had now 
gathered to it a remnant of the other tribes, through the Macca- 
bean and Asmonean families, until the accession of Herod, 
Under him, it was still a Jewish sceptre, since Herod was a 
proselyte, and reigned under the title of a Jewish king, admini- 
stering Jewdsh laws. After his death, it began to depart once 
more. Under his son Archelaus, the kingdom was reduced to 
an ethnarchy, and after his deposition it was made a Roman 
province, and the sceptre had almost passed away. It revived 
a short time under Herod Agrippa, who became once more a 
king of the Jews. After his death, it departed finally as a sceptre 
of sovereign power; and even “the lawgiver," or all power of 
judicial execution of native laws, was taken away, wdien Titus 
destroyed tlie city and the temple. Since then, the sceptre and 
lawgiver have departed from Judah, and never been restored. 

How clostdy the history of our Saviour and of the early church 
agrees with the prediction is now evident. The sceptre of sove- 
reign power did not depart, by the death of Herod, or the deprj- 
sitiou of Archelaus, until Jesus was born, presented in the 
temple, and honoured by the wise men as the true King of the 
Jews. It did not finally disappear, by the death Herod 
Agrippa, imtil the gathering of the Gentiles to Christ was 
just begun, and the disciples had been called Clmstians at 
Antioch. The last hope of the sceptre budding afresh, the 
final removal of the lawgiver, and the power of the Jewish 
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Sanliedrii-n, did not occiir until the Christian clmrcb, the gather- 
ing of the people to Messiah, had taken deep root in the Gentile 
world, and gathered converts out of almost every nation. 

Bent, xviii* 15: The Lord thy God will raise np iinto 
thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 
unto me : unto him shall ye hearken.” The Lord Jesus, like 
Moses, was of the race of Israel, one of their brethren, perse- 
cuted in his infancy, sheltered in Egypt, rejected for a time by 
those whom he sought to deliver, a worker of mighty signs anil 
wonders, a giver of Divine laws, an instituter of sacred rites 
and ordinances; pre-eminent for gentleness and meekness, 
ordained, in spite of all the perverseness of men, to he ruler and 
deliverer of all the people of God. Both ^St. Peter the hrst apostle, 
and St Stephen, the first martyr, recognise the clear I’esem- 
blance, and apply the prophecy at once to the Lord Jesus, in 
whom it was plainly fulfilled. 

In the later prophecies it is needful to select, from their ful- 
ness and variety. Let us notice one only. 

The twenty-second Psalm is hardly less full and distinct than 
the prophecy of Isaiah, to which Paley'^ has referred. We must 
compress our remarks, by barely indicating and nuinbering the 
points of correspondence, 

1. The Psalm opens with the cry of anguish, My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” And these were 
the very words of our Saviour when dying on the cross, 
Mark sv. 34. 

2. ‘‘ I am a worm and no man, a reproach of men and 
devspised of the people.” 

“And Herod with his men of war set him at nought, and 
mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe,” Luke 
xxiii. 11. “ Art thou also of Galilee ? Search and look; for out 

of Galilee ariseth no prophet,” John vii. 52. “ Say we not 

well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil ?” John viii. 48. 

3. “ All they that see me laugh me to scorn j they shoot out 
the lip, they shake the head, saying, He trusted on the Lord that 
he would deliver him ; let him deliver him, seeing he delighted 
in him.” 

“ And they that passed by reviled him, wagging their heads, 
and saying, Tlrou that destroy est the temple, and buildest it 
in three days, save thyself. Likewise also the chief priests 
mocking, with the scribes and elders said, He saved others ; 
himself he cannot save. If he be the King of Israel, let him 
come down from the cross, and we will believe him. 
rusted in God; let Mm deliver him now, if he will have 
for he said, I am the Son of God.” Matt, xxvii. 39 — 43* 
thou art he that took me out of the womb ; thou 
me hope upon my mother’s breasts.” 

eight days were accomplished, , . . his name was 
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calk'd Jesus, which was so naiiied of the angel before he was 
conceived in tlie wombd* Liike ii. 21. * 

,5. ‘‘ Many bulls have compassed me ; strong Inills of llashan 
have Ixiset me round. They gaped upon me with their mouths, 
as a r.'ivening ami a roaring lion.’' 

“And the whole multitude of them arose, and led him to 
l-^date . , . And they were the more fierct;, saying, He slirreth 
up the people. . . And they were instant with loud voices, requir- 
ing that luj might be criicilied. And the voices of them and of 
the cliief priests prevailed.” Imko xxiii* 1. 5, 

fj. “ I am poured out like water, and idl my bones are nut of 
joint. M}.' idrcngth is dricKl up like a potsherd; and thou hast 
{)roiif;.>])t me into the dust of dcfith.” 

“ Where they erucitied him, . . He Kuid, It Is finished : and 
lio bowanl his liead, and gave up the ghost.” John xix. HS. tjO. 

7. “ Dogs have, compassed me; the assemhly of the wicked 
have incior-ed me.” 

“Then th(3 soldiers of the governor took Jesus into the 
common hall, and gathered unto him the whole band of soldiers. 

. . . And when they liad platted ii crown of thorns, they ]>ut it 
upon his head, and a reed in his right hand ; and they bowed 
the knee bedhre him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, king of the 
■Jews !” Matt. xxviL 27— 29-.’ 

8, “ They pierced my hands and my feet.” 

“And tliey cruciiied him,” Matt, kxvii. 35. ** Behold my 

Iiauds and feet, that it is I myself; handle me, and., sec,” 
Luke xxiv, 39. ■ 

0. “ 1 may tell all my bones ; they look and stare upon me.” 

“ And they parted Ids raiment,. , . . And the people stood 

beholding.” Luke xxiii. 34, 35. 

10. “ They part my gannenta among them, and cast lots upon 
my vesture,” ■ ■ 

“Tlien the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his 
garments, and made tVnir parts, to every .soldier a part, and also 
his coat ; now the coat wns without seam, woven from the top 
throughout, 'fliey said therefore among themselves, Let us not 
rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall he ; that the Scripture 
might be tiillilled, which saitli, They parted my raiment among 
them, and for my vesture did they cast lots.” .lohn xix, 23^ 24. 

1 L “I will declare thy name unto my brethn'n,” 

“ Go to my hridhrcn, und suy unto them, i asceml unto my 
Father, and jamr Father; and" to my God, and your Gud.” 
John^xx^.l7.>./ ^^w. 

12. In the midst of the congregation will f praise thee.” 

“ And Jesus camo ami spake unto th#in, saying, All power is 
given unto me in hi'uven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, buptissing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” Matt, xxvhi. 18, Hk 
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IS. “The meek shall eat and be satisfied: “ they shall 
praise the Lord that seek him.” 

“ And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple^ 
and breaking bread from house to house, did^ eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God.” Acts ii. 46. 

14. “ All the ends of the world shall . remember and turn 
unto the Lord.” 

“ From Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum, I have 
fully preached the gospel of Christ.” Rom. xv. 19. But the pre- 
diction is more fully illustrated by the actual state of our own 
country; the American missions in Syida, and British chiirehes 
in Africa, New Zealand, India, Burmah, and Polynesia, The 
rest of the prophecy awaits its complete tiilfilment in the days 
to come. 

If we add to this striking prediction the various particulars 
elsewhere specified concerning Messiah; Ms birth, of a virgin, 
Isa. vii. 13, 14 ; viii. 8 ; his birth-place at Bethlehem, Mic. v. 2 ; 
the scene of his ministry in Galilee, by the sea of 4’iberias, Isa. 
ix. 1, 2; the time of his appearance, Dan. ix. 25 ; Ezra vii, ; his 
ciires of the deaf, and blind, and lame, Isa. xxxv. 5, 6 ; xiii. 20 ; 
his entrance into Jerusalem riding on an ass, with songs of 
praise, Zech. ix. 9 ; his gentleness of demeanour, Isa. xlii. 2, 3 ; 
his rejection by the Jews, Ps. exvih. 22 ; Isa. xlix. 4, 5 ; his en- 
durance of shame and spitting, Isa. 1. 6 ; his cutting off by a 
violent death, Dan. ix. 26 ; the consequent scattering of his 
disciples, Zech. xiii. 7; his being pierced with a spear, 
Zech. xii. 10 ; his tasting of gall and vinegar amidst his suffer- 
ings, Psa. Ixix. 21 ; and his resurrection without seeing corrup- 
tion, Psa. xvi, 10 ; we have a combination of minute events, 
announced from five hundred to above a thousand years 
before their occurrence, which admits of only one explanation, 
that the prophets were inspired of God, and that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the true Messiah. 
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SUPPLEMENT F.— (Pages 253 and 329.) 

ON THE CONNEXION OF X!IiRISTIANITy WITH THE JEWISH 
SCaiPTUUES. 

The recognition, in the gospel, of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, has been placed by Paley (Pt. iii. ch. 3) among those 
jmpular objections which require an answer. He argues, accord- 
ingly, that Christianity “ is not justly answerable with its life 
for the circumstantial uaitli of every "passage of the Old Testa- 
ment, the genuineness of every book, and the information, fide- 
lity, and judgment of every writer.” This would bring, he 
says, unnecessary difficulties into the whole system. He there- 
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ftn’e deprecates, as utterly unwarrantalde, this fashion of at- 
tacking Christianity through the sides of Judaism, the favourite 
policy of the school of Voltaire. 

These remarks, taken within certain limits, are true, and 
appropriate to the general argument. To dwell on secondary 
difficulties, arising from the connexion of the New with the Old 
'Pestament, instead of inqtiiring lirst into the direct evidence of 
Clirist's rasuriTCtion, and the Divine mission of In’s apostles, can 
be the proof only of a, dishonest mituL The external emd 
iiiternal proofs of the Christian revelation, drawn from the New 
'FcHtament, are decisive and complete in themselves. But t(j 
ascertain ])reciscly its connexion with the law and the prophets, 
or to estimate the true weight of diffietdties thence arising’, 
requires an intimate knowledge of the Biblt?, and of Christian 
theology, which a mere sccqitic, %dewing them from without, 
canjiot |)ossibly have attained. 

This barely dofeiismi position, however, is not the best and 
wisest for a Christian advocate to assume. He partly betrays 
tlie cause of truth, if he lets his reader suppo,se that the Old 
Te.st ament only encinnbers Christianity with real dilBcmltios, 
instead of lending it a vast acce.ssion of confirmatory evidence. 
Still less can it be lawful or wise to put a force on the plain 
statements of the gospel, as Faley has certainly done, to separate 
its cause from that of Moses and tlie prophets. Such a line of 
argument is a mischievous condescen.sion to the ignorant cavils 
of the school of Voltaire, and is more likely to generate suspicion 
than to promote a lively faith, in the mind of a really lionest and 
thoughtfuHnquirer 

It is not true that our Lord and his apostles merely refer and 
allude to the Jewish Scriptures, as the %vhole argument of the 
above chapter implies. The testimony to their authority is 
almost as full an<l various as language can possibly convey. 
We are told that one jot or tittle shall not pass from the law 
till all he fulfilled that “the Scripture cannot be broken 
that “ if they hear not Moses and the jjrophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from tlie dead that they are the 
lively oracles, the voice of the Holy Spirit, the word- of God; 
and, in short, that they are all “given by inspiration of God/’ 
and “ came not by the ■will of man.%nt holy men of God spake 
as they w^cre moved by the Holy Ghost.” Such piissages clearly 
prove far more than “the notoriety and reception at the time” 
of the Old Testament, To defend Christianity on such a 
ground, is to create a difficulty where none exists;, and brings 
tlic veracity of our Lord atul his apostles into sus})icion, in order 
to remove an objection which is itself an empty shadow. 

What, in reality, arc the alleged difficulties ? Many of them 
are only the senseless cavils of mere scorners ; of which ri suffi- 
cient specimen may be seen, with a reply, remarkable for keen 
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satire as far sound judgment, in the Letters of certain Jews to 
Voltaire.” It would te lost labour to dwell on sucli objections^ 
which disappear of themselves with the first dawuiing of moral 
honesty, and real desire to know the will of God, But there 
are others, which may have a real weight, and cause serious 
perplexity to thoughtful minds. They will all of them, however, 
or nearly all, be removed h^^ attending carefully to three or four 
simple ti'uths, -which are plainly taught in the Scriptures them- 
selves. First, That the la\v of Moses was only a preparatory, 
and, in one sense, an imperfect revelation. It was to prejiave 
the way for the bringing in of a better hope, by wdiicb we might 
draw near to God. — Secondly, That there is a designed contrast, 
in one main feature, between these two Divine messages. One 
was to he marked by comparative rigour and severity, the otlier 
by freedom and graeiousiiess. ‘‘.The law was given by Muses j 
hut grace and truth came by Jesas Clirist.^’ — Thirdly, That while 
holiness is as truly a Divine attribute as mercy itself, its mani- 
festation will naturally be often more obnoxious to the tastes 
and feelings, perhaps even to the darkened conscience, of fallen 
sinners. — Fourthly, That the faithfulness of an inspired record 
can never imply the absolute truth or wisdom of every state- 
ment, or the perfection of every example, wliich it records in 
the course of its naiTutive. — Finally, That where actions are of a 
mixed nature, it is quite consistent w-ith the truth and lioliness 
of God sometimes to fix our attention on the evil, sometimes on 
the good elements, which are thus mingled j and to leave us to 
supply for ourselves, from the whole tenor of Scripture, that 
other moral aspect of the event which is passed by in silence. 
Thus, to the friends of Job, mention is made only of the patri- 
arch’s integrity ; hut to that patriarch himself, only of his rash- 
ne.ss and presumption, for which he is brought to humble himself 
in the dust. If any other difficulties remain, they will be found 
to arise either from direct misinterpretation, or from some false 
view of the Divine character, and of the end for which a revela- 
tion is given. ■ . . 

On the other hand, the confirmation of Christianity from the 
Old Testament, as -was seen and felt by all the early .apologists, is 
of the most powerful and convincing kind. It consists, not only 
in the direct evidence of Mhlled prophecy, but in many other 
concurrent proofs, hardly less striking. To develope them fully 
would re(|uire a separate work, as large as tlie wdiole ti’eatise of 
Paley : it may be enough here to point out their general nature, 
and refer to other works for fuller inforination. 

I. There is, first, an argument from precedent and analogy. 
The miraculous mission of the J ewish Law^giver rests on direct 
and mdependont proof, of the most ample nature, and sealed by 
the unwavering faith of a whole nation for more than three 
thousand years. In Leslie’s “Short and Easy Method,” this 
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proof will ho sc-'cn iinlblilt d in a very pithy anti coiic1u«ive form. 
Jkit this truth once estalilished, all tlie abstract objections against 
Christianity, as a revelation, die away of their own accord. If 
God has once rc>vealccl his tvill through miracles and signs, there 
is precedent and analogy in favour of a still fulkw revelation 
of the same kind, wlienever the state of mankind shall be Siam 
to rerjuire a moral remedy. Tims all tlte proofs of ibc Mosaic 
miracles, from their publicity; the public monuments to pei*« 
pefuale their mciiiory; the natioiial rites founded upon them, 
and continued for many ages, tu' even to this day ; and from 
tht‘ internal Irutli fulness and conHisteiicy of the sacred narrative, 
now {nmtirined by many fre:di attestations in recent discove- 
ries ; become so many presumptions in favour t>f Christianity, 
which is a revelation of the same kiiul, founded in iniriicles, and 
confjrmt'd by the fiiitli of the whoh? church, and sacred ordi- 
nances tliat continue tt> tin? ]n’c-sent day. On this argument 
ample infenanation will be found in Horne’s Introduction,” 
vol. i.; Faber’s Uora? Mosaic.^;’* Graves’ Fentateticb 
and Bishop Chandler’s “ Vindicutirins,” 

11. This argument from precedent is, however, chiefly nega- 
tive. it removes elFectually all tlse abstract preRum])timiH 
against the Christian revelation, but lends it no positive atid 
direct proof. But tho argument from analogy is more ccmiplete. 
There are many features of close resemblance between Chris- 
.Xianity and Judaism, in tlie mode of their origin, and their 
fundamental laws, which can scarcely be found in any other 
religious system whatever. Both of them arc professedly founded 
on miraculous works, puhlicy wrought in the sight of a whole 
nation. Both of them centre in the }>erson of one distinguished 
leader, by -whom these miracles were publicly wrought, and by 
whose lips the whole constitution of Divine laws was first 
uttered. Botli of them perpetuate the memory of these Divine 
miracles by sacred ordinances, instituted at tbe time of their 
oecurreiiee, and continuing ever .since until now. Both of them 
enforce and publish, witli Divine aulhodty, the same great 
maxiius of moralit}", embodied hi tbe tw’o grejit commandments. 
Both of them set apart a chosen peo]de, to be tbe witnesses 
before the world of the Initli of this iniraenlous revelation,; and 
then lead tliem fortli to combat, in the name of God, whether 
by rigliteous severity, or by messages of pardon and grace, with 
the foul idtdatry {if llie heathen world. Both of then], Baully^ 
refer to each other, and juutually confirm eacli other's claim."}. 
The law announces the coming of a greater Frophel, like unto* 
Mostrs, to wliose voice ohedienci' is duo; and our Lord pro- 
claims, in his turn, that if men hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither would they be persuaded though one wta*e to rise from 
the dead. These various analogies, and this miituid reference, 
make all the proofs of the Divine mission of Moses a real and 
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ivritiiigs of Liml>orcli, Allix, Scott, and others in modern timejv 
The Old Testament, in fact, heside the express prophecies of 
Mesvsiah, needs and presupposes a further revelation, to remove 
from it the charge of a limited and dwarlish design, unworlby 
the God of heaven, and the majesty of his universal dominion. 

To trace fully these links of connexion, like the loops of the 
Jewish tahernacle, which prove the gospel to he only the pre- 
dicted completion of an earlier message from God, would requhe 
a volume. But every honest inquirer, who seriously compares* 
the Old with the New Testament, will find abundant proof of the 
fact ; and there is no stronger ])art of the whole body of Chris- 
tian evidence than what results from this very connexion, how- 
ever superficial observers may reckon it among tlm difficulties 
that encumber the direct argument. The law, the prophets, the 
gospels, and the epistles, when thoughtfully c^nnpiirod, prove 
themselves to he a four-fold cord of Divine truth, which cannot 
be broken, 

V. 'piere is still one further branch of this argument, less 
accessible to sceptical minds, hut most convincing and decisive 
to all who search deeply into the word of God. ' It consists in 
the various types of the Mosaic history, and of the Leviticul 
institutions, when compared with their manifest antitypes in the 
gospel of Christ, and the history, ordinances, and revealed hopes 
of the Christian church. Of these it may be eriongii here to 
specify a few of the more striking: Adam in paradise, compared 
with the final description of Christ and the glorified church ; the 
sacrifice of Isaac, (Gen. xxii.) with the antitype, in the sacrifice 
and death of the Son of God; the history of Joseph, with its 
counterpart in tho^ sufferings of our Lore! and his exjdtation ; 
the passover, and its Christian antitype ; the bruxen serpent; 
the scape -goat and annual atonement; the tabernacle and its 
apostolic interpretation ; and the history of David and his fol- 
lowers, compared with that of Christ, and his followers, the early 
Christians. To enter into the whole force of this argument, and 
distinguish it from the mere abuse of a sportive fancy, would 
plainly require an enlarged knowledge of the Scriptures, and of 
tlie outlines of Christian truth ; but the correspondence, in sonneof 
these cases, is very apparent to any simple and candid impiirer. 
This whole branch of Christian evidence, however, dcHcvves a 
fuller and largpr development than it has ever received, tfumgh 
abundant materials for such a woi*k are Kcattered everywhere 
through the writings of scriptural commentalorK on ifie Old 
'restament. One instance of this striking relation between 
the early and later revelation may bo scon by comparing 
Dan. ix. and MuL iii. iv. with the (opening chapter of >St. Luke’s 
Gospel, or the first chapter of Genesis with the two last in the 
book of Revelation, Those wlio pursnic the examination thought- 
fully, will see the proofs jnuitiply upon them, that these are 
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fct'fi®;'’’ ®® of Abilene, somefvhere in an intcl-valVf 

evangelist 
11. Acts xvi, 11, 12 
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AvbVl «ff*. Plulippi as „ Roman eolonv 

ivhicli St. Luke here aliinnw it to be. But coins have been 
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1./ Col. Aug. Jul. Piulipp 

while one of them states that Julius Csesar bestowed the nrivi- 
hges of a colony, which were augmented by Augustus. ^ 
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Again: Macedonia was parted by the Homans into four 
divisions, and Philippi was placed in the first o£ these, medals 
of which remain with the inscription, 3VTcr/ff^oj/<»>a/ rptatt}^. Hence 
the description — ** that part of Macedonia” — ^is precise and dis- 
tinctive* 

Again : AmphipoHs was originally the first or chief city of 
this part of Macedonia, Yet liimetius, in the time of Julian, 
speaks of Philippi as the first of all Thrace, ep<;^mv ij(iw 

tj frpioTtji ^t}^titr7rov (SaiftXmg Bfrtapvfios)* The pdmacy would 
very probably date from the reign of An|ustus,^hen its pri- 
\dleges were increased, and might perhaps he a memorial of the 
victory which he gained in its nel^ibourhood, over Brutus and 
Cassius* 

IIL^ Acte xvi. 14: ** Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of 
Thyatira,” 

Among the ruins of Il^yatira an inscription has been found, 
closing with ^ the words, k the It was made by 

the eorporatim of ^ dyers^ in honour of Antonins Claudius 
Alphemus, in the reign of Caracalia. 

iV* Acte NIX* 05: What man is there that knowefeh not 
how that the city of the Kphesians is temple-kecpei* (^mutmpop) 
of the peat Diana, and of the image that fell down B-om 
Jupiter f’ 

^ Medals are extant, where this very epithet is given to the 
city of Ephesus, with the inscriptions, E^nsuov and also 

as twice j thice^ and four iimes vmKopMv^ A catalogue of them 
is given by Easche (Lexicon Eei Nummarias IL, coL fi50^670). 
One of Caracalia, in the British Museum, has the inscription, 
with four temples on the obverse, 'rrpojrfic Amac A 

ptmapiifjj', the Ephesians, of the chief city of Asia, temple-keepers 
for the fourth time. 

The Words of the town-clerk imply that the fact was one of 
great notoriety. Accordingly, this temple of Diana at Ephesus 
was esteemed popularly one of the seven wonders of the 
world. 

V. 2 Cor. xi, 02 : In Damascus, the ethnarch under Aretaj 
the king kept the city with a garrison, desirous to apprehend 
me. And through a window in a basket I was let down by th^^ 
wall, and escaped his hands,” > 

This passage occurs, tpiite incidentally, in a list the apo*^e 
gives of his own sufferings. But no mention of the king:A’r|t^f 
18 found elsewhere in the New Testament. The )| 

recorded in Actsj but there wo learn that they 
watched the gates to slay Mm, and that he liad 
cus with a commission from the high prii^'at 
there is no trace to be found of 

ei^pkin this pairi of Sf \ 

When, however, we ten" to loBejjIhm/ 'soon 
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explained. Aretas was king of Arabia (Ant, xviii. 5), at the 
time of tbe death of Tiberius, or a.». probably only three or 
four years before the escape of the apostle. Just before that time, 
he had mad^ war on Herod, tetrarch of Cxalilee, and; gained a 
complete victory, which brought on him the resentment of 
Tiberius, and orders for a campaign against him. From another 
place it appears that the whole district of Abilene, where Da» 
mascus lay, was afterwards given by Claudius to Herod Agripna, 
Hence, from comparing these facte, it is clearly explained that 
Aretas was thp king of Arabia, and that Damascus might pro- 
bably be under his power about the very time. 

Again: Strabo, as quoted by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 7. 2), says 
of the Jews of Alexandria: An ethnarch also is appointed 
over them, who disposes of that race, determines causes, and 
watches over covenants and agreements, as if he were the ruler 
of a distinct city.*’ The same plan would clearly be followed in 
those large cities, where there were many Jews, and hence ai 
Damascus. It was such a Jewish ethnarch, under the Arabian 
king, to whom St. Paul refers; and there, is thus a minute 
correspondence with the laiown facts of history. 

VI. Matt ix. 22 : when he heard that Arehelaus did 

reign in Judma in the room of his father Herod, he urns afraid 
to go thither.” 

This passage has been already referred to by Paley, following 
Lardner, for. one coincidence, in the implied extent of Arche- 
iaiis’ kingdom, which was confined to Judma. But there seem 
to be two or three other points of correspondence, which reveal 
. themselves on closer examination. 

1. First ; it is here implied that Arehelaus, from his very 
accession, gave cause to dread the renewal of Herod’s cruelty. 
Now this is in harmony, as Mr. Blunt has rexnarked, with the 
narrative of Josephus ; who tells us that Arehelaus, even before 
he was confirmed in the kingdom by Augustus, caused the 
death of soide hundreds of Jews in a tummt at the Passover, 
very soon after the death of Herod, 

2, Secondly it seems plainly taught us that the hrst inten- 
tion of Joseph and Mary was to settle in Judaea. This may 
appear strange, since St. Luke shows us clearly that Nazareth 
was their dwelling before. But it is explained by the circum- 
stances which attended the visit of the Magi. Joseph and Mary 
would learn that the bmth of their Son at Bethlehem had been 
announced as the fulfilment of a Divine prophecy. He had 
been honoxmed already as tbe destined King of tbe Jews, and 
they would naturally infer that either Bethlehem, or the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, was his 'fittest residence. Hence it 
would he almost of course, since they belonged to the family 
David, that they woxild seek first to settle in Judma. 

\ S. Thirdly; they were warned of God to make their home in 
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Galilee, It aeema at firat as if no special direction were needed 1 

to make tkem retvjrn to their original home, if they knew that , 

Archclaiis had no power hi that district ; hut, in fact, Archelans I 

was left heir of Galilee as well as Jadsea. ft was only after his 
journey to Rome, and the accusation of his rivals, that Augustus 
limited his power to Judsea* The journey in the Gospel, if it 
followed close on the death of Herod, as the words imply, 
would occur in this interval ; and hence it would need a Divine 
admonition, to assure them of safety in Galilee, which seemed j 

at first likely to be mcliuled in the kingdom of Archehms, 

All the features of the narrative thus agree fully with the facts 
of general history. 

Vli, Matt, xvii, 24 : And when they were come to Caper- 
naum, they that received tribute money came to Peter, and said, 

Doth not your Master pay trilmte ? He saith, Yes.*’ 

I’iie word roiulered tribute money is really the dklrarhmn. 

Tlie following verses prove, indirectly, that it was a religions 
payment for tlie service of the temple. Accordingly, Josephus 
uses the same word to describe this. Jewish tribtite, ' 

Nisibis," too, is a city siirrounded by the same river \ 
wherefore the Jews, trusting to the nature of its position, 
deposited there the didrachma, which it is customary for each 
individual to pay to God, as well as their other offerings/’ 

(Ant viii. 10. 1.) 

Yill. Matt. xxvL 5 ; “ But they said, Not on the feasst-day, 
lest there be an uproar among the people/* 

The words imply an insubordinate state of Jerusalem at the 
time of the great feasts. And this k fully confirmed by the 
Mstory of Josephus. One passaj^e may suffice to prove it. 

“ The feast of the Passover being at hand, and a great multi- 
tude being drawn together from aff parts to the feast^ Cumanus, 
fearing that some msturbance might fall out among tliem, 
commanded one cohort of soldiers to arm themselves, and stand 
in the porticoes of the temple^ to suppress any riot which might 
occur; and this precaution the governors of Judma before him 
had adopted,” (Ant. xx. 4,3,) Yet, in spite of these precau- 
tions, Josephus reports that twenty thousand Jews perished at 
that very time, 

IX, Mark v. 1, 1 1. Here the country of the Gadarenes k 
mentioned, and many swine are said to be feeding near , the 
mountains. This might seem an oversight, since swine were 
unclean to the Jews, and their flesh forbidden. But , Josepbui 
mentions, on the accession of Archekus, that Gaisa, Gadara, 
and Hippos, hemy Grecian citm, were annexed by Csesar to 
Syria,” This fact will account for swine being found among 
the Gadarenes. 

'X, Mark vL 21 i ^*And' a convenient day having come, ' I 

. ' ' 1 2 ■ ■ 1 
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when Herod on liis birth-day was making a feast to Ms lordsjf 
captains^ and the first men of Galilee.” 

^ From ’Ant. xix. 7, 1, we learn that it was nsnal, in the 
family of Herod, to invite the public officers at such feasts; for 
Herod Agrippa^ the brother of Herodias, and successor of Herodj 

made a feast on his birtli-day, wdien all under his command 
partook of the mirth.” 

, XL Jolin xix. 13: He brought Jesus forth, and sat down 
in the judgment-seat, in a place that is called the Pavement.” 

In Josephus (Ant. xv. 8. 5; xv. 11. 5; Bell. vi. 1, 9,) we 
leani that there was a pavement in this very place, near to the 
palace of the governor, and he narrates how a Roman centurion 
fell upon this pavement, in a solitary conflict witli tlie Jews : 

“ He slipped as he was running upon the pavement, and fell 
upon his back. The clatter of his arms caused the fugitives to 
turn about, and now a cry was set up by the Romans in the 
castle of Antonia, (where was the palace,) who were in alarm for 
the man.” 

XII. Acts iiL 1, 2: Whom they laid daily at the gate of 
the temple which is called Beautiful.” 

Verse 11 i “The people ran together unto them in the porch . 
that is called Solomon’s, greatly wondeiing.” 

This double notice implies that a gate called Beautiful, and a 
porch, inscribed to Solomon, lay near together. Now let us 
turn to Josephus. 

“ Opening into the court of the women on the east, and oppo- 
site the gate of the temple, is the outer gate, in size surpassing 
the others, being fifty cubits high and forty wide, and more 
. finished in its decorations, by" reason of the thick plates of gold 
and silver which were upon it,” (Bell. v. 5. 3.) 

“ They persuaded the king to restore the eastern porch. This 
was a porch of the outer temple, situate on the edge of a deep 
. abyss, resting upon a wall four hundred cubits higli, of squared 
stones, each stone twenty cubits by six, the work of Inmj 
Solomon^ the original builder of the temple. (Ant. xx. 8, 7.) 

XIIL Acts XXV. 13. 28 : “ And after certain days king 
Agrippa and Bernice came unto Cmsarea to salute Festus.” 

‘ “ On the morrow, when Agrippa was come, and Bernice, with 
great pomp.” 

Josephus has recorded an exactly similar instance of the 
diligence and obsequiousness of Agrippa in paying his court to 
the Roman governors.'* 

“ Abo\it ttiis time king Agrippa went to Alexandria, to salute 
Alexander, who had been sent by Nero to govern Egypt. (Bell, 
ii. 15. 1.) And again; Agrippa and Bernice having appointed 
Vems to take care of their kingdom, “went to Berytus in order 
to iueet Oessius, the Roman governor of Judma” (Vit. § 11). 
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Tliat Bernice took a promnient share in political affairs with 
her brother Agrippa, is plain from several passages, hut espe- 
cially from one respecting Philip of Gamala (Vit § 11). 

**He wrote to Agrippa and Bernice, and gave the letters to 
one of hisfheedmen to carry to Varus, who at that time 
procurator of ^the kingdom, which the kings (Agrippa and 
Bernice) had intrusted him with, when they were gone to 
Berytus to meet Gessius. When Varus had received these 
letters of Philip, and had learned that he was in safety, ho ^vas 
very uneasy, supposing that he should appear useless to the 
sovereigns^ now Philip was come.’* 

It thus appears that Bernice was w^onfc to take part iw 
Agrippa's visits of ceremony, and was viewed as a partner with 
him in the royal dignity, l^hia accords precisely with the state- 
ments of St. Luke. 

XIV. Acts xxviii 13 : And we came the next day to Pu* 
teoli,** ^ , , 

That Puteoli was the port of Italy to which ships from Egypt 
and the Levant in those times commonly sailed, is clear from 
several passages of Josephus. Thus Herod Agrippa went from 
Palestine to Alexandria, and thence to Rome, and landed at 
Puteoli (Ant. xviii. ,7, 4), When Herod the tetrarch went to 
Rome to obtain the royal dignity from Caligula, he landed at 
Dicmarchia, or Puteoh (Ant xviii. 8, 2), And when Josephus 
himself went to Rome in his yoiith, he was shipwrecked, and 
saved by a vessel from Cyrene, <‘and having safely arrived at 
Bicmarchia, which the Italians call Pateoli, 1 became acquainted 
with Alitnrus” (Vit f 3), . 

In this last passage, as professor Blunt observes, there is a 
aingular resemblance to St. Luke’s narrative. Josephus was 
going to Rome on account of two friends, w^hom Felix had sent 
to Caesar’s Judgment-seat ; he suffered shipwreck, %vas forwarded 
by another vessel coming from Africa ,* and, dually, he landed 
at Puteoli. 


SUPPLEISIKNT H.— (Page 282,) 

ON INrEIlNAt COKVIRMATIONS OV TUE new TBSTAMENt. 

The argiummt for the genuineness and veracity of historical 
writings, drawn from the undesigned coincidenceis they contain, 
is one of the strongest and most convincing to every tuoughtftd 
mind. In the Horse Paulinee, to w>'hich i^aiey refers hia readers 
in the present work, he has applied it, with great skill md foree. 
to the bwk of Acts, and the Epistles of Ht. Paul, and ghowu how 
thormudily tliey confirm each other. H may be well to ad^ 
iBorae fiU'ther examples, drawn from the Gospels and Acts, which 
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complete the evidence of consistency in the whole, of the 
New Testament. Some of them are selected from Professor 
Blunt’s interesting work^ and others are added from indepen- 
dent inquiry, 

I. Matt. viii. 14 : ** And when Jesus was come intt> Peter’s 
house, he saw his wife’s mother laid, and sick of a fever.” 

1 Cor. ix. 5 : Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife^ as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, 
and Cephas f’ 

Here, quite incidentally in each case, it appears that Peter 
was married. Nothing can be more indirect than the assertion 
of the fact in each instance; hut the two statements plainly 
agree, and yield a full proof that Peter had a wife, and a strong 
confirmation of the asserted miracle, in the cure of her mother. 

II. Matt. viii. 16 : W?ien the emn toascome^ they brouglit 
unto him many that were possessed with devils,” etc* 

does not appear at alt from this passage, why this crowd of 
applicants should only begin to come in the evening. But we 
learn from St. Mark and St. Luke (Mark i. 21, Luke iv. 31’',) 
that the cure of Peter’s mother-in-law took place on the 
sabbath. It was therefore the natural result of J ewish scruples, 
that the people should wait till sunset, when the sabbath was 
over, before they brought their sick to be healed. 

in. Matt. xiii. 2 : “ And great multitudes were gathered 
together unto him, so that he went into the ship, and sat,” 

Here the ship is mentioned definitely, but no help is given 
us to understand what ship is meant.; In St, Mark’s Gospel, 
however, we have a fact that clearly explains the statement 
in St, Matthew : And he spake to his disciples, that a small- 
vessel should wait upon him (wpovKaprtpjjcrp dwi*^) because of the 
multitude, lest they should throng him,” Nothing can be more 
incidental than the allusion to this fact in the former pass^e, 
and nothing more complete than the explanation it anords of 
St. Mattliew’s remark. 

IV. Matt. xiv. 1 : ** At that time Herod the tetrarch heard 
of the fame of Jesus, and said unto hk servants^ Tins is John the 
Baptist, who is men from the dead.” 

Why should Herod speak to his servants on this subject? 
Certainly the fact would be quite possible, on general grounds. 
But it is still more natural when we compare Luke viii. I, and 
Actsxiii. 1, We there learn that Joanna, the wife of Chuza, 
was one of our Loj*d’s attendants, and that Manaen, his foster 
brother, was one of his disciples, and, from his rank as a prophet 
m the church, mighr probably have become a disciple at an 
early date. 

. V. Matt, xiv. 20 ; Mark vi. 43 ; Luke ix, 17; John vi. 13 ; 

XV. 37 ; Mark viii. 1 ; Matt, xvi, 9, iO. 

are four accounts of the miracle of feeding the five 
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thousand, and in all of them we are told that the fragments were 
taken up, twelve baskets full Kro<^m)t’c Twice the 

miracle of the four thousand is recorded, and in both cases the 
disciples are said to have taken up seven haskets (^Trra crTrupi^ag), 
llie distinction of the words is lost in our vei^ion; hut from the 
pfussage 2 Cor* xi» 33, we may infer that the tr^vpti' Was a basket 
of a krger size, since one of them could serve to let down the 
apostle by the wall of the city* 

Now in Matt, xvi* 9, where our Lord chides the unbelief t)f 
his disciples, this minute distinction is preserved. 

Do ye not yet understand, neither remember the five loavevS 
of the five thousand, and how many baskets (feofjOiwoi*) ye took 
up? neither the seven loaves of the four thousand, and how 
many baskets (wupt^nc) took up?'* The same distinction 
is preserved equally in St. Mark’s Gospel, where it is introduced 
in the same incidental manner. 

71, Matt, xxvi, 67, 68 : And others smote him with the 
palms of their hands, saying. Prophesy unto us, thou Clmst, 
Who is he that smote thee?’' 

Here there is an obscurity, which no reniark of the evange- 
list removea. Where was the need to prophesy, when the 
scofers were before the eyes of the Lord? But St, Luke 
explains the fact by the addition of one further circumstance : 
^^Andw/ien they had blindfolded they struck him on the 
face,* and asked him. Prophesy, who is it that smote thee?” 
Luke Xxii, 64, ’ . ^ ' 

VIL Matt, xxvi, 71 i ** And when he was gone out into the 
porch, another maid saw him, and said unto them, This man was 
also with Jesus of Nazareth.” 

The form of the expression here implies that some other 
person was present, who was admitted and known to he a dis- 
ciple, In St. John’s Gospel this is directly stated: ** And Simon 
Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple : that disciple 
was known unto the high priest, and went in with Jesus into 
the palace of the high priest. But Peter stood at the door 
without. Then went out that other disciple, which was known 
unto the high priest, and spake unto her that kept the door, and 
brought in Peter. Then said the damsel that kept the door to 
Peter, Art thou also one of this man’s disciples?” 

71 IL Mark xv. 21 : And they compel one Simon a Gyre- 
nian, who passed by, coming out of the country, the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, to bear his cross* ” 

Here the circumstance of a Cyrenian Jew coming out of the 
country at that time is accounted for, when we remember that 
it was the Passover eve, when hundreds of thousands of foreign 
Jews resorted to Jerusalem, But why should he be described 
by this aildition, the father of Alexander and Rufus ? 

Now Clemens informs us, in agreement with the general 
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tradition of early times, that St* Mark wrote this Gospel at Rome, 
Also in St. PauRs Epistle to the Romans, we have the words: 
“Salute Ru&a, chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine.*' 

All here is consistent, though without the least room for 
design. RufUs was an eminent believer in the church at Rome* 
Hence St Mark, writing at Rome, would naturally point out 
what Simon was meant, by the addition that he was the father 
of Rufus. Again ; the believing widow of him who had borne 
the cross with our Lord would naturally be regarded with pecu- 
liar interest and honour j and hence probably the remarkable 
salutation of St. Paul, Salute mother and 

IX. Mark xv. 25, 33 ; “ And it was the third hour, and they 
crucified him. , , . And when the sixth hour was come, there was 
darkness over the whole land until the ninth hour/’ 

It has been remarked that all the scoffs and insults on our 
Saviour Were during the early part of the crucifixion. Towards 
the close, there is a striking change. When he says, “I tlurst,” 
there is a prompt readiness to supply his request, and there 
seems even a suspicion that Elias might come and take him 
down \ for that the words were a more scoff is not at all likely or 
natural. Now this is just what might be expected in those 
who had witnessed the miraculous darkness* 

X. Mark xv. 43: “ Joseph of Arimathea . . venturing, went 

in unto Pilate {roX^xififfas and begged the body of 

Jesus.” 

It is not plain, at first, why St. Mark should allude to the 
courage of Joseph, in making this request. Pilate, who had 
been reluctant to deliver Jesus to death, could not well be 
angry with so reasonable and natural a request. But St. John 
explains the remark, when he tells us that Joseph (xix. 38), was 

a disciple secretly for fear of the Jews.” In the known 
timorousness of Joseph, before this time, we have a key to the 
statement in St Mark, and a coincidence which marks the 
truth of both narratives. 

XI. Johni^i 5: ^^When Jesus lifted up Ms eyes, and saw 
a great company come to him, he saith unto Philip, Whence 
shall we buy bread, that these may eat?” 

There is only one other place in the Gospels, where our Lord 
is said to have addressed this apostle. Why is the question put 
to him,' rather than to others ? 

If we turn to John x. 44, we learn incidentally, that “ Philip 
was of Bethsaida.” If we consult St. Luke's Gospel (ix. 10)^ 
we find that the scene of the event was “ a desert place of the 
city called Bethsaida.” Here, then, is a simple reason to explain 
why the question should be put to Philip rather than the others. 
Since Bethsaida was his home, he would be the most likely to 
know where food could be purchased, or whether sufficient 
could be procured within a short distance. No coincidence 
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could be more complete, or more evidently free from every trace 
of design. In JoHn vL, tliere is no mention that either the 
place or the apostle belonged to the city of Bethsaida ; where 
Philip's home is mentioned, it is in connexion simply with the 
call of Nathanael; and where the scene of the miracle is given 
in St. Luke, Philip and the question put to him are passSl hv 
in total silence. ^ ^ 

XIL John vi. 16— 25 : In this passage several coincidences 
may be traced, ot a mmute and striking character-? 

1. St. John tells us that the disciples entered into the ship. 
What ship, however, is not mentioned. But the explanation is 
found in St Mark, where we are told that a small vessel waited 
upon him because of the multitudes. 

2. The people had run on foot to meet Jesus, before the 
miracle. Why did they not return in the same manner ? or 
why should vessels come from Tiberias to this place at this 
time ? The history explains both particulars. Till the morning, 
the people believed that Jesus was still on the further 
The other boats, also, would be able to arrive early, since the 
wind that was contrary to the apostles, was favourable to them* 
and probably some of them might have been driven thither by 
the storm, or sent on purpose to the part where it was .supposed 
that Jesus would be found. 

3. l.he question ot the people, and our Lord’s answer, are 
both of them very remarkable. The two miracles are implied* 
hut not expressed. Yet the question supposes a vague feeling 
of wonder and curiosity, such as the miracle of the loaves and 
the tlisappearance of Jesus would naturally awaken ; while the 
answer is that of a Divine Teacher whose thoughts dwelt less on 
the exercise of Ms power over natural objects than on the work 
of searching out the depths of the human heart. 

Xlil. John xviiL 10. 15, 16 : Then Simon Peter having a 
sword drew it, and smote the high priest’s servant, and cut off 
his right ear. The servant’s name was Malchus, ... And 
Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple ; that 
disciple was known unto the high pnest, and went in with Jesus 
mto tlie palace of the high priest. But Peter stood at the door 
without. Then went out that other disciple, which was known 
unto the high priest, and spake unto her that kept the doof. and 
brought in Peter.” 

Here a disciple is named, called the other disclpk, 

John is here meant is tolerably clear in itself, from th# passages 
that follow, John xx. and xxi., and is the general tradition of 
early writers. But why should this title, wlihout any further 
addition, be used here to describe him, as ?t is also in the 
account of the resurrection ? One rimpia expWadon may be 
found in another Oospel, Luke xxii. d r And he sent Fetfr 
and John, saying, 00 and prepare us th# pmmm, that we may 
. ^'3 
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eat” Our Lord having singled out these two disciples and 
sent them on such a cammissionj at the very entrance on his 
sufferings,^ only about twelve hours before, it is quite natural that 
St. John, if he preferred not to mention himself by name, should 
call himself on this occasion, and also in the history of the 
resurrection, ike other dkdple. 

Now it is remarkable that St. John, who thus states himself 
to have been known to the high priest, and to his servants, is 
the only evangelist who mentions the name of Malchus, the 
servant whose ear Peter had cut off. It is another minute 
coincidence that he mentions his knowledge even of the rela- 
tionship of Malchus : One of the servants of the high priest 
{being a kinsman of him whose ear Peter Cht oil) said, Did not 
1 see thee in the garden vrithhiin^” 

It is a further coincidence, that in the book of Acte, when 
Peter and John were brought before the council, ^^They recog- 
nised them that they had been with Jesus.” Now Annas and 
Caiaphas were leaders in that council, and Peter and John are 
the only two disciples who seem to have been present in the 
hail of judgment, when our Lord was condemned. John was 
previously known to the high priest, Caiaphas ; and Peter, 
when our Lord looked upon him, coxild scarcely fail also to be 
noticed by the high priestj Or when John spoke to the door- 
keeper, and brought him into the hall, he might easily have 
been observed. Hence the remark is natural, when applied to 
these two aposdes, more than it could be with any of the 
others, 

XIV. John xviii. S6 1 If my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight {?;ya>vt^ovro dvj would have fought), 
that I should not he delivered to the Jews.” 

There is here an apparent difficulty, which, on examination, 
reveals the secret harmony and truth of the whole narrative. 
One of our Lord’s servants did really fight, and this only just 
before. How, then, could our Lord make such a defence, when 
a kinsman of Malchus stood by among the accusers ? 8t. Luke 
gives a simple explanation. When the blow had been struck, 
“ Jesus said, Suffer ye thus far*, and he touched his ear, and 
healed him.” The miracle, and that alone, fully explains the 
suppression of the charge, which could only have brought 
greater embarrassment on the accusers themselves. 

But there is perhaps a still more delicate harmony and exact- 
ness in the statement of our Lord, which shows more fully its 
accordance with the narrative, and is lost in our version. For 
the verb is in the imperfect tense, and the most exact rendering 
will be, If my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants have continued to fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews.” So that our Lord really appeals to the known 
.tkciumstanoe, that he had restrained Ms own disciples from the 
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attempt to save him, when the resistance was already begun. 
How minute and^ exact the accordance with the history 1 How 
deep and mysterious the majesty of the declaration ar such an 
hourl Yet the coincidence is one W'hich only reveals itself on 
the closest observation, and the text has been read by thousands 
who have never observed its exact significance, in its allusion to 
the histoiry* ’ 

XV. John XX. 4: “ And the other discipfe did outrun Peter, 
and came first to the sepulchre,’' 

St, John, it is allowed by all early writers, was the youngest 
of the apostles. This might be inferred, with a high probabi- 
lity, from the fact that he survived most of them nearly thirty 
years. From the very next chapter, it is plain that St, Peter 
was past the first vigour of youth. How natural the circum- 
stance that St, John should outrun, his elder companion, and 
arrive first at the sepulchre! How natural, too, that he should- 
wait till Peter, the older disciple, had arrived, before venturing 
to enter the sepulchre, and explore the very place where J esus 
had been laid! 

XVL Throughout the Gospels, the chief opposition to our 
Jjord is always from the Pharisees, (Matt, xxiii, Mark vii. 1, 
X. 2, John xi. 57, xvHi. 3.) In the Acts, however, it arises just 
as constantly from the Sadducees, (Acts iv, 1, v. 17, xxiii 6.). 
The contrast is especially marked in the history of St. Paul before 
the coxmeiL whence could this change arise? The answer 
is simple: ‘‘The Sadducees believe no resurrection, neither 
angel, nor spirit; but the Pharisees confess both*” In the early 
teaching of the apostles,, the fact of Christ’s resurrection was 
the leading doctrine. Hence it is quite consistent and natural 
that the Sadducees should now assume the foremost place of 
opposition, 

XVI L Acts iv. 36: “Joses, who by the apostles was sur- 
named Bariiahas, a. Hevite, and of the country of Cyprus.'’ 

In all the later history of Barnabas, there is an agreement 
with this description, of such a simple and indirect nature, as 
proves the fidelity of the whole narrative. 

1. hirst, he comes forward in behalf of Paul, when suspected 
by the disciples at Jerusalem. Now Cyprus w^as usually annexed 
to Cilicia ; and Tarsus, the native place of St, Paul, was the 
chief city of the province. Hence an early acquaintance,, even 
before they were converts, is quite possible. As foreign Jews 
of the same province, when their number in the church was 
still very smAl, they would naturally be drawn together, and 
Barnabas, might thus be the most likely person to remove the 
prejudices of the converts from Galilee and Jerusalem. 

2. When the conversions at Antioch had taken place, through 
the teaching of certain Jews of Cyp'm and Gyrene, the church 
of Jerusalem “sent forth Barnabas, thathe snould go as far as 
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Antioch,” The choice appears all the more natural, when we 
remember that these conversions were chiefly by Jews of Cyprus, 
and that Barnabas was of the same country. 

3. When Paul’" and Barnabas set out on their first mission, 
“they departed from Seleucia, and from thence sailed unto 
Cyprus.” ^The choice of Cyprus, for the first place to he visited, 
is explained hy the circumstance, that it vras the native place of 
Barnabas. And again, when they parted on their second jour- 
ney, “ Barnabas took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus.” So also 
Mark “ departed from them from Painphylia, and went not with 
them to the work.” As Mark Was sister’s son to Barnabas, his 
journey to Cyprus might be referred by Paul to a domestic 
motive, since he refused to accompany them any further. There 
were local inducements, apart from the work itself, which might 
have accounted for his proceeding with^hem to Cyprus, but no 
further. 

. XVIIL Acts xi. 26 : “ The disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch.” 

From this verse it appears that the name, Christian, was in use 
when St. Luke wrote. From its absence in the rest of the book, 
it is tolerably plain that it was not the most usual term among 
Christians themselves. From Acts xxiv, 5, it is plain that the 
usual title given them hy the Jews was Nazarenes. Several 
other phrases are used to describe them in the course of the 
narrative, “ all that believed,” the disciples, those of the way, 
the way of God. The generic name would naturally he required, 
when the church began to include many Gentile converts, and 
would be given them hy the unbelieving Gentiles around them, 
it would naturally be formed from that name which was conti- 
nually in tlm mouths of believers, the name of Christ. Hence 
its origin at Antioch, and its actual form, are both in accordance 
witli all the other features of the history. It would follow of 
Course that it would not at first he much used hy Christians or 
native Jews, hut only by foreign Jews or Gentiles. Accordingly, 
it only occurs twice in the Hew Testament; once in the excla- 
mation of Agrippa, the favourite of Claudius, and much more a 
Homan than a Jew ; and once by St. Peter, when speaking of 
the persecutions inflicted by Gentiles, and plainly borrowing 
their own usual term. 

XIX. Acts xxiv. 23 : “ And he commanded the omtwnmi to 
kee]) Paul, and let him have liberty.” 

The -words of St. Luke imply that some one centurion was 
already pointed out, or delineated by the circumstances of the 
history, to whom Paul was committed. Now, in the previous 
chapter, the captain Lysias had ordered twm centurions to 
accompany St. Paul, with two hundred soldiers, horsemen three 
sepre and ten, and spearmen two hundred. When, however, 
-they reached Antipatris, they were parted, all the infantry 
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returning to Jerusakra, It is plain that two eenturions were 
coHiniissioned, that one of them might accompany each body of 
troops, after their intended separation. Hence the definite 
phrase, the centurion^ which is lost in the version, is really a key, 
to explain the choice at first of two centiinons for the escort, 
and hinds the whole together with tlie clearest evidence of Ms-^ 
torical truth, 

XX. Acts xxvii 5 — 3S : Here three facts occur at some in- 
terval, amidst a multitude of other details of the voyage : “Tim 
centmioii found a ship of Alexandria sailing into Italy/’ Tluf 
apostle annmmced, at first, that there would be much damage, 
nut only of the cargo and ship, but also of their lives. At 
length, near the close of the chapter, wc read that, when they 
had eaten enough, “ they lightened the ship, and cast out the 
wheat into the sea/’ 

It; is a notorious fact, that Eome was supplied with corn 
chiefly from Egypt, and from the port of Alexandria ; and that 
these corn vessels were not inferior in mze to our slups of the 
line, which was rare in the navies of the ancients. Tot how 
indirectly these features meet in the nan*ativc I When the ship 
is first named, nothing is said of its cargo, but onty the port 
from wdiicli it came and to wbieh it was bound. Its siae is not . 
stated, but implied by the double fact, that it cotild receive the 
centurion and all the prisoners, besides its own crew, and that 
the total number was 27€> soxils. At length, hy occasion of 
their meal, after long fasting, and the need of lightening the 
vessel, it is stated that they threw the wheat overboard^ Ho 
!nark of preciseness, and of the pen of an eye-witness, could be 
more distinct and decisive. It puts the seal of truth upon the 
whole narrative, which is indeed marked throughout bjr other 
indications of the same kind, hardly less striking and impres- 
sive. 

The above examples are selected, with some modificatitm, 
from Professor Blunt's valuable work. A few others may be 
added of the same kind. 

XXL Matt, xxvi. 73: *‘They that, stood by said to Peter, 
Surely thou also art one of them, for thy speech bewrayeth 
thee,” 

Luke xxii. 69 : Another confidently affinoed, saying, Of a 
truth this fellow also was with him ; for he is a Galilean/’ 

Acts i. 19 : And it was known unto all the dwellers at Jeru- 
salem, insomuch that that field is calkd in their own dialect, 
Aceldama, that % The field of blood/* 

Acts il 7 — 9 ; Behold, are not all these which speak Gali- 
leans? And how hear we mexy unan iu our own dialect wherein 
we were bom*-*the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and In Judsea?’* 

From all these passages, it appears equdly that the dialect of 
Galilee difiered, In a very marked and conspicuous maunor, 
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from that of Judea, and especially of Jerusalem, Tlie servants 
of the high priest could detect Feter hy his dialect ; and Peter 
speaks himself of the dialect of Jerusalem, as distinct from his 
own, and that of his fellow-disciples from Galilee, The same is 
the testimony of the dwellers in Judaea on the day of Pentecost. 
Yet how incidental is the statement in each case I And how 
little likely was such a difference to be thought of, unless hy a 
Jew or Jewish proselyte living at the time, and familiar with the 
distinctions of language which then prevailed ! 

XXII. Matt. X. Si ** James the son of Alpheus, andLehheus, 
whose surname was Tliaddeus/’ 

xiii, 56 1 “ Is not his mother called Mary t and his brethren, 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas?” 

xxvii. 56 1 Among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of Zehedee’s 
children.” 

Ver. 61 : ‘‘And there was Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary, sitting over against the sepulchre.” 

Mark lii. 18 : And James the son of Alpheus, and Tliaddeus.” 
XV, 40 1 “ Among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James the less and of Joses, and Salome,” 

Ver47; And Mary Magdalene and Mary ihe mother of 
Joses beheld where he was laid.” 

xvi, 1 : **Mary Magdalene and Mary tlie mother of James, 
and Salome, had bought sweet spices, that they might come 
and anoint him.” . 

Luke vi. 15, 16: “James, the son of Alpheus . . , and Judas 
the -5rojfi^er of James.” 

xxiv. IQ:, “ It was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary 
iho. mother of James, which told these things to the apostles.” 
John xiv. 22 ; “Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot.” 
xix* 25 1 “ There stood by the cross of Jesus Ms mother, and 
his mother’s. sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Mag- 
dalenei” 

Acts i. 18,14: “James the son of Alpheus, and Judas ike 
brother of James. These continued .... with Mary the mother 
of Jesus, and with his brethren.” 
xii. 17 : “ Go, show these things unto James, and the brethren.” 
Gal. i, 19 : “ I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode 
with him fifteen days* But other of the apostles saw I none, 
save James the Lord’s brother.” 

ii. 9 : James, Cephas, and John, which seemed to be pillars.” 
i 1 Cor. ix, 5 ; “ Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife, as well as the other apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, 
and Cephas?” 

Jude 1 ; “ Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of 
James.” 

.These passages are gathered, as it is plain, from almost every 
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Dart of the New Testament; and yet, amidst some appwent 
obscurity, a deep harmony is found, on examination, to exist m 
all these various statements. _ i. r 

, 1, Two apostles are given, in every lisfcj with the name oi 
James One was the son of ^lebedee^ the otlier of Alpheiis* 
The former had elearly the precedence, being one of the three 
who were present at the transfiguration and the agony. Hence, 
wherever the name occurs in the Gospels simply, this apostle 
is intended. Yet, as soon as he is put to death, the name is 
used, without any further mark of distinction, to denote the 
other apostle ; four times in the Acts, and as often in the Epistles. 
This is just what might be expected from writers who were hvmg 
ftiuidst the occurrences, but not from others. 

2. St. Matthew, writing in Jud^a, describes ttie other Mary, 
simply as the mother of James and Joses j but St, Mark, writing 
for Cliristians at Rome, adds the distinctive term, the mother of 
James the leu and Joses. This also is just what is natural, that 
one at a distance should be more specific in ms description, 
where perplexity might otherwise arise. . 

3 From the three lists of the apostles, it w plain only that 
James was the son of Alpheus. The speech of the Nasarenes 
proves that a certain .lames and Joses were counted urethwn or 
our Lord, but neither fixes their exact relationship, nor. dete^ 
mines whether this James were the apostle. From Matt xxyin 
r>, 6, we learn that the mother of James and Joses was not the 
same with the mother of Jesus, hut still a diftcipk. From John 
xix. 25, compared with the parallel passages, it appears that this 

other Mary was then the wife of Cleophas, and was mm a 
sister of Mary the mother of Jesus. Hence her sons, Jtoes 
and Joses, would be own cousins of our Lord, or, m the languj^e 
of Scripture, his brethren. It is not sdll quite plain, whether 
this James is the same with the apostle, or a distinct pewn. 
Tlie words of St. Mark, who calls him James the less, as if to 
distinguish him from the son of 5^ebedee, strongly imply that he 
is. This is rendered almost certain, when we observe that James 
is always mentioned simply, with no distinctive tern, after the 
son of Zebedee was slain. At length St. Paul, quite mcidenb: 
ally, completes the evidence, and tells us that James, the Lord s 
brother, was one of the apostles, the only 
besides Peter, at his first visit to Jerusalem. What coincidence 
could be less obvious, and still what harmony could be more 

"^T^Thf other apostle, in these passages, is named yatioiisiv. 
In St. Matthew, he is called Lebheus, sumamed paddeui. 

St Mark, Thaddeus. In St. Luke, Judas, brothet 
and so in the book of Acts. In St. John, Judas, 

The name Judas seems gradually to have ^perseded the othm 
in frequency of use, as it alone occurs m the two later Gospels. 
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This agrees with its use in the Epistle, supposing the apostle to 
he its author. 

5, The Nazarenes, in St. Matthew and St. Mark, mention a 
Jude among our Lord’s hrethron, but there is nothing to indicate 
that he is an apostle, St. Luke and St John mention Jude as 
an apostle, but give ns no proof that he was a relative of our 
Lord. He is called by St. Luke, Judas of James, but it is not 
clear from the words whether a son or brother. If a brother, 
then it is clearly of James the less, and if that James be meant, 
it is clearly as his elder brother. But the same Gospel uses the 
very same phrase, Mary of James, to denote not the wife, hut 
the mother of James the less, the apostle. Hence the presump- 
tion must arise, that this Jude the apostle is a brother of 
James the apostle, and not the son of some James mentioned 
nowhere beside. And since James and Joses, Simon and Jude, 
are mentioned together by the Nazarenes as brethren of our 
Lord, it will follow, in this case, that the Judo there named is 
the same with the apostle. This presumption is strengthened 
by the fact, that another Judas is mentioiuul, not an apostle, 
and singled out for an important mission ; but is clearly not a 
brother of our Lord, or of James, having a distinct surname. 
The words of St, Paul, 1 Cor. Ik. 5, when strictly taken, remove 
the doubt, since they imply that there were more than one of 
i)UY Lord's, brethren among the apostles. Finally, the inscrip- 
tion of St. Jude’s epistle seals the whole, and expounds the 
briefer phrase in St, Luke, since the apostle plainly calls himself 
t/ie brother of James. Ko coincidence, here also, can be more 
circuitous, depend on more minute accuracy of exposition, or be 
reaBy more complete. 


-I 


SUPPLEMENT L 


THE VOYAGE OF ST. PAUL, 

Among the chameleon-like forms of inddelity, the most recent, 
and perhaps the most dangerous at the moment, is the mythical 
hypothesis, of which Strauss’s Life of Christ is the fullest expo- 
sition. It denies the historical character of the New Testament, 
and maintains that the Gospels were formed gradually, towards 
the close of the first, or beginning of the second century, out of 
vague recollections of Jesus, and floating impressions of the 
great Messianic idea, which clothed themselves in a semblance 
of real history. The view is so utterly opposed to the impression, 
which must strike every simple and honest reader in perusing 
the Gospels, of their intense historical reality, and perfect sim- 
plicity of direct narrative, that it is hard to conceive how any 
show of learned research can disguise its gross absurdity. Yet 
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smc6 ieatiied men lita’fe been lotind wbo wotild publish it, it is 

t ossible that many others may be found to believe it; and 
ence it is desirable to present a simple antidote to this new 
•modification of unbelief, in itself ridiculously absurd, A recent 
able work, by J, Smith, esq., on' ** the Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul,’' though written with an independent object, really 
8U|plies such an antidote in a very tangible and impressive 

The fourth Gospel, according to the constant testimony of early 
writers, was written by St. John, near the close of the first 
century, or about a.d, 96. The most esctreme scepticism oannot 
place it miich later, since there are several allusions to it in the 
shorter Epistles of Ignatius, a recognition of it by Papia^ and 
Justin Martyr, and a direct testimony to its origin, near the end 
of Domitian's reign, by Irenseus, who conversed with Polycarp, 
the disciple of St. John. Again, this Gospel is so plainly 
supplementary^ to the others, that it is quit© clear they wer© 
written before it, as all early witnesses agree. It is also allowed 
by nearly all, including the advocates of the mythical hypothesia, 
that St. Matthew's Gospel was earlier than the two others; ana 
this is tolerably plain from a close observation of their character, 
apart from external evidence. Bence if It cati be proved that 
the third Gospel wms written by St. Luke, that is, by a companion 
of the apostles, as early as the middle of the first century, the 
mythicm hypothesis is completely overthrown ; since two of die 
three earlier Gospels will thus be fixed to a date within thirty 
years from the close of our Lord's ministry, mtd during the life^ 
frme of bundle^ who were, in the ^phrase of St. Luke, eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word* 

Again : The third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, both 
profess to he the work of the same author j and that the Gospel, 
which he calls ** the former treatise,” was wntten earlier than the 
other. This profession of a common authorship is confirmed by 
their resemblance in style. Tlie writer professes also, in the 
Gospel, to have gained a perfect knowledge of the facts from eye- 
Vitnesses ; and in the Acts, to ha%''e been the companion of Sk 
Paul in several journeys, and to have witnessed himself the 
events recorded in ten chapters, or more than one-third of the 
whole. Xf this latter statement can be proved to be tnie, then 
it follows at once that the writer was really a companion of 
several, and a contemporary of all the apostles; that ho had the 
best opportunities of exact information ; that the Gospel waa 
written earlier than the other work ; that it was really derived 
from the testimony of eye-witnesses, and written, as the usual 
tradition asserts, in the middle of the first century, or little more 
than twenty years after the ascension. And since the Gospel of 
St, Matthew, as ’uU agree, was written rather eirlier,. and Iht 
Gospel of St. Mark at ieiist net much, later, It wItt be proved that 
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these three Gospels were all written thirty years after the asr.»» 
Sion, an^the mythical hypothesis is completely overthrown 

® narrative the writer has given 
work' and. shipwreck. Mr. Smith, in the above 

^if ap^'nncmgly, by comparison with the actual 

geonaphy of Malta and the Levant, and all the best authorities 
both ancient and modem, on the navigation of those seas. thaJ 

dfte7tin?nfrh“* IS consistent and accurate;’ so that the very 
direction of the winds, and the course of the vessel, can be trac^ 
out by the sacred namative almost as minutely as the log-book 
enables us to trace the course of a modern vessel. He shows 
also that tlie style of the narrative is precisely that of an eye- 
witness, familiar with the sea, but not himselif by professiora 
seaman; and that none but an actual eye-witness who had been 
a partner m the voyage, could, without a miracle have given S 
a description so vivid, faithful, and exact in every part! Tt 
fi 1 to ftace out a few particulars in which this 

faithfulness of the description appears. The events here 
recorded are the latest which 'occur in the history of the Hew 
T^estament; and hence the minute accuracy of the narrative is t 
pledge, the most impressive and striking which could well be 

rsre hSdyt 

narrative begins at Cmsaroa, where the centurion 
embarked Paul and the prisoners in a sliip of Adramyttium 
Cmsarea, we learn from Ant. xv.9, 6, was then the chief se“l 

LLh!Jr°^Th“e expense. Adramyttium was opposite 

V evidently hound for her own port, and 

her course from fesarea necessarily led her close oast 
pmdpal sea-pdrts of Asia. How thi is also thfrursTa ah^* 
would take on a yoyage from Syria to Italy ; and in the gre?t 
commercial marts on that coast they would not fail to find 
opportumties for carrying them on to their destination." Just 

Si* L“ SffAXS' “*’' “ “ 

2. Ihe next day they reached &don; and the distance, 

^ l3,unclied from thence, we sailed tinder 

Lynrus, the winds being contrary.” 

Their track being tmy^ds Bhode? and Patara, where the 
writer elsewhere places the beginning of the coasts of Aai^ 
would pass close by Paphos, at the west of Cyprus, in a line 
WsN.w. j but the winds were contrary, or blew probably from 
the north of^west. Now the sailing directions for the Mediter- 

of that sea, but mostly 
on the eastern half, mciudm^ the Adriatic and Archipelago^ 
.the north-west winds prevail in the summer months.” They 
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coJiseqnently ‘^sailed under tlie lee of Cyprus,’* (vwnTrXfvmn^Vf) 
or on its enstern side; and this agrees with the next verse, 
which tells us that they ** sailed through the sea of Cilicia;*’ 
for that sea lay on . the north side of Gyplrus. By standing U} 
the north till they reached the coast of Cilicia, they nhgln 
expect to be favoured hy the land breeze, as well as by the 
. current, which constantly runs to the westward, along the south 
coast of Asia Minor,” Thus, in Beaufort’s .Description, ‘^Froxn 
Syria to the Archipelago there is a constant current westward.” 
M/Pages, a French navigator, took the same course, for the 
same reasons, after making Cyprus. <^The winds from the 
west, and therefore contrary, which prevail in these places 
during the summer, forced us to run for the north. We made 
for the coast of Caramania, (Cilicia,) to meet the northerly 
winds, which we found accordingly. The westerly winds 
blow generally during the summer, from the line as far as 
Candia (Crete). I say generally, became must except the , , 

time of the laud breezes.” ■ , ^ 

■ 4. They changed ships at Myra, plainly' a flourishing 
Its ruins, lately explored, condnn this fact, and exhibit Sepul- 
chres which, for their elegance of design, costliness of execunpn, 
and size, seem more suited for the ashes of rulers and kings than 
of common citizens.” (Spratt and Forbes, voL i p. 132.) 

5. They found a ship of Alexandria; and its loading, as ap- 
pears incidentally, was wheat, (ver, 31.) Egypt was the granary 
of iiome, and. the corn-ships of Alexandda were celebrated for 
their size. This one, accordingly, had 270 passengers. The 
dimensions of one are given hy Luci&, and are wite m large ' m 
the largest merchant-ships of modem times/’ ‘ Jn exact agree- 
ment, St. Luke tells us that another com-sMp received these 
276 souls, in addition to her own crew. 

6. But why should this ship be at Myrai out of its direct 
course? Myra lay direct north from Alexandria, and the same 
westerly wind, which compelled the other to, **sail under the 
lee of Cyprus,” or eastward, would prevent this from sailing 
nearer to its proper track than directly north ; and Myra was 
the chief emporium in that route. 

7. They sailed to Cnidus slowly, in several days, the ^ud 
being adverse. The distance is only 130 miles, one day’s 
voy^e. But the winds were contrary, slnce-^ their 

Myra to Cnidus was nearly direct west.' With the pret^ftng 
north-west winds, ** the ship could work up Myralo ■Culdito, 
because she had the advantage of a weather shore, and a wes^iy 
current; but it would he Sowly, with dMeulty. At CnldUs 
that advantage coated; and, unless she had put Into 'tot 'bar- 
'hour, and waited tor a fair wind, her miiy couraO'WM 
under the lee of Crete, in the' direction of S.aliupnej, Its eastern 
extremity.” \ ' 
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8, 'flis wind not favouring', “we sailed iindpi* Tvofn 
aganist Salmone." To hinder them from their light ^course the 
wind must have been west of k.n.w. To allow them Z reach 
fealmone, and the lee side of Crete, it must have been north nf 
W.N.W. The mean of these limits is n.w.; anl aceoSlf 
the norft-west winds prevail in the summer months , 
summer Etesisa come from the north-west.” (Sailins- dW 
Meditt. Anst. de Mundo, c. iv.) Lord de Saumarez 
her, 1798, after the battle of the Nile, was compelled, in like 
^1frvoU.^c.“2S3.*) passage by contrary winds. 

(«iat i3,with difficulty sailing close bv 
tte lee shore of Crete,) we came to a place called the Fair 
H^ns ; nigh whereunto was the city of Lasea.” 

Ihe wind being still adverse, the lee shore would enable them 
to work westward, but with difficulty, as far as Cape Matall^ 

■A tL't?”® w“® and its help^abandons 

’P. Tair Havens must naturally be the nearest road 

Stead to the eastward of that Capo. Accordffigly, four muJ; 
offiy from It IS a double bay, still called Kalous LlmionasTnd 
described both in Dutch and French sailing directions of tin* 
seventeenth century. <■ Right to the east of Cat« (an ?s4 its 
a fmr bay, (em schoone bay,) where there is good anchorage ” 

Sit nearer lhanXISXe 

Snit commodious to winter in.” Aocord- 

Ss^oahefolS;t4dr"^ CalisUmenes is open 

elk S-Z" RS- 

more exact rendemg, as Mr. Smith hks show?!, k ‘-110 dkee! 
tion of Libs and Ofeunis, ’ the winds which blow from the south- 

west and no^-west, and therefore (awards the north-east and 
south-east. Tlio r uuxtii-east ana 



east, the direction of Libs} and the other towards the south-east 
*e Erection of Caurus. The difference in longitudrt pit 

®’^remitie8 o/ Crete, agrees 

?iprNzf.X"A7 .= tLX 

XX Xfs ?So f'”wX.rs,'’i£' 
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to weather the shore, when it blew softly, and they sailed dose 
to the land, for the coast inclineg a little southward. 

Kh “But not long after there struck against it (f^aXg mr* 
avrm) ^ tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon,” (Euracylon, or 
Euroaquilo.) 

The direction of this wind is doubly marked. When they 
were not halfway on their course from €ape Matala to Phenice, 
it drove them towards Clauda. This places its direction, as 
Mr. Smith shows, between e. 7° n. and e. 43^ n. Whefn at 
Clauda, it threatened to drive them on the quicksands, orSyrtb, 
which also places its limits between e. 18* n. and b, n. 
The mean is half a point north of e.n.e. Now two of the best 
and oldest manuscripts, and the Vulgate, read Euro-aquilo for 
the name of the wind. Eurus is the east wind, and Aquilo the 
north-east ; and hence, Euro-aquilo, as Bentley infers, will be a 
wind E.N.E., the very same direction which is doubly proved 
by the facts. It may be proved more generally thus ; It was 
northerly, since it blew them off from the island ; and it tvas 
easterly, or it would not have hurried them through the Adriatic 
sea. This sudden change is a feature of the Levant. Thus Cap- 
tain Stewart writes, on the Archipelago: “ It is always safe to 
anchor under the lee of aii island with a northerly wind, as it 
gradually dies; bu| it would be extremely dangerous with south- 
erly winds, us they almost itimriabiy shift io a violent northerly 
wind.^^ 

14. They ran under “ a certain island, called Claudg.. 
Aecordinglv, the small island Gosszo lies just in the required 
direction, and there is no other of the kind in that whole tract 
of sea. It is Claudos in Ptolemy, Cauda in Pliny and Suldas, 
Gaudos in Mela ; and its Italian name, Gozzo^ is a compaction 
from Gaudonesij its actual Greek name, or the island Gaudos. 
“ St, Luke exhibits here, as elsewhere, the utmost precision, and 
the most perfect command of maritime terms.' They ran before 
the wind to leeward of Clauda: hence it is viro^pap, 0 vriQ, ru 7 mn 0 
under the lee. They sailed with a sidewind to leeward of 
Cyprus and Crete : hence it is virsvXevcfajMP** 

15. “ We had much work to come by the boat.'* 

“ Their first care was to secure the boat, by hoisting it on board. 
This they had not done at hrst, because the weather was mode- 
rate, and tins distance they had to go was short. It had now 
become necessary. In rntming down ilpon Clauda, it could uot 
be done on account of the ship’s way through the water. To 
do it, the ship must have been rounded to, with her head to the 
wind, and her sails, if she had any set at the dme, trm'mied, m 
that she had no headway. 1 conclude that tliey passed round 
the east of Clauda, because it is nearest, and there are dangers 
at the opposite end. In tiik case she would he brought to m 
the starboard tack, or widi her right side to windward. ' 
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15. ** They used helps, undergirding the ship.’* 

In modern times this expedient is more rarely used ; though 
Mr. Smith adduces examples in the Inpiter^ a Eussian ship 
brought from the Baltic in ISI5; and Captain Back, when 
returning from his Arctic voyage, 1837 ; and several others. 
But the \ffo%omata were a standing part of the ship’s furniture 
with the ancients, as appears from Aristoph. Eq. 278, and Plato, 
Eep, c. 10, where they are used to supply a metaphor for the 
light of the Milky Way. 

16. ** Fearing to fall into the quicksands, they strake sail, and 
so were driven.” 

A more exact version would be : “ They lowered the tack- 
ling.” To strike the sails entirely would be the very way to 
drift towards the quicksands. They had but one course to pursue 
by whicli they could avoid the danger, which was to turn the 
ship’s head otF shore, and set such sail as the violence of the 
gale would pennit them to carry. I have assigned my reasons 
for supposing that the ship must have been brought to on the 
starboard tack, under Clauda ; and only on this tack could they 
avoid being driven oti the African coast. All that was now- 
required, was to fill their storm-sail, probably already set, and 
to stand on.” The gear or tackling let down must thus have 
been the fair-weather sails, and the B’tq)paTa qr topsails. 

The only question that remains is, which tack was the ship 
hove-to upon ? The answer is not difficult : if it had been with 
her left side to the wind, she must inevitably have drifted upon 
the coast of iVfrica with the wind at e.n.e., as we have proved 
it to have been, and would, moreover, have been driven com- 
pletely out of her course. We are thus forced to the conclusion, 
when we are told that ‘they were thus borne along,’ that it was 
hot only with the ship undergirded, but -with storm-sails set, on 
the starboard tack, which was the only course to avoid falling 
into the Syrtis.” 

17. On the fourteenth night of being driven through the sea 
of Adria, towards midnight the seamen suspected that some 
land was nearing them (irpocray£ii; rwa amoi^ X^pav.) 

Calmet conjectures that they became aware of it ‘‘ by the 
smell of the land, or by the freshness, or the winds.” But all 
these conjectures require off-shore winds. The only other con- 
jecture is that they saw or heard the breakers on a rocky coast. 
If we assume that St. Plul’s Bay in Malta is the actual scene 
of the shipwreck, we can have no difficulty in explaining these 
indications. No ship can enter it from the east, without pass-' 
ing within a quarter of a mile of Koura Point; but before 
reaching it, the land is too low, though far from the track of a 
ship di'iven from the east, to be seen in a dark night. When 
she does come within this distance, it is impossible to avoid 
seeing the breakers ; for with north-easterly gales the sea breaks 
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upon it witli sucli violence, tlmt captain Smith, in his view of 
the headland, has made, the breakers its distinctive character* 
(p* 79,) Mr Smith then coiihms this fact by the court-martial 
on the Lively frigate, wliicli was wrecked on this very spot in 
August 10, 1810. ^‘The quarter-master on the look-out gave 
aiann of rocks to leeward. He states in his evidence that he 
did not see the land, but Hhe curl of the sea upon the rock, at 
the distance of about a quarter of a mile. ’ The order was given 
to anchor, and the man at the lead sounded and found inmty’* 

fathoms,'^ 

Two points of inquiry remain, whether the direction and dis- 
tance will correspond. The probable direction of the wind, Mr, 
Smith has shown from the facts of the narrative, was about 
K.N.E. quarter n. ^*An ancient ship would not probably be 
nearer the wind than seven points.” Tlie leeway ot a ship in a 
gale varies from five and a half to six and a half points (Falcone^^*i 
Marino Diet,) Taking the mean, the actual course would be 
thirteen points from the wind, or three-quarters of a point north 
of west, which in the hearing nf Malta to the nearest drfree. 
Again; the rate of drift, as Mr.* Smith was told by two difiPer^nt 
captains of the royal navy, for a large ship in a gale of wind, 
would he forty miles in twenty-fom* hours, or from three- 
quarters to two miles an hour. The mean of these is thirty-six 
and a half miles in twenty-four hours. Host of the first day 
would be past, when they left Clanda. But the distance thence 
to Koura Point is 476 J miles, which at the above rate would 
require thirteen days, one hour, and twenty minutes. 

18. *^They sounded and found it twenty fathoms; and when 
they had gone a little further, they sounded again, and found it 
fifteen fathoms.” 

From the accurate chart of St. Paul’s Bsy, m the Admiralty 
survey, It appears that a ship finds the depth of twenty fathoms, 
immediately after passing Koura Point from the eastward. At 
the second sounding they had made ready the four anchors, 
which implies an interval of half an hour, or at the supposed 
rate, three-fourths of a mile. At this distance w. by from 
the sounding twenty fathoms, the chart shows the sounding to 
be fifteen fathoms. 

19. Fearing lest she should have fallen upon Tock$, they 
cast four anchors from the stem, and wished for the day,” 

This implies that there were rocks toieeward ; and the fiftiisen 
fathom depth is nearly quarter of a mile from the shc^a, 
which is here girt with mural precipices, and on which sea 
must have been breaking with great vimedoe. , ,0n fcrtner ^ 
alarm the ship weathered the point; here It Wds impossllde* 
Their only cimnee of safety was to anchor ; but to do so success- 
fully In a gale of wind, & 'ke wre, requires tmt only 
for prepai-ation, but hoMing of f 
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In St. Paul's Bay, tlie anchorage is thus described in the sailing 
directions. ^ ^ The harbour is open to easterly and north-eiui 
winds. It is, notwithstanding, safe for enmll ships, the ground, 
generally, being very good ; and while the cables hold, there is 
no danger, as the anchors will never start. ^ " 

20. Before the ship was run ashore, ** They fell into a place 
where two seas met.” Accordingly, a ship running before a 
north-easterly^ wind from the point already dedned, by the 
direction from Koura Point and the sounding, would open out 
the channel between Malta and Salmonetta islet, through which 
the sea rushes violently in those winds. 

For the other paiticulars, and more minute nautical details 
and explanations on those already adduced, and many collateral 
illustrations, relating to the extent of the Hadria in the geo- 
graphy of St. Luke’s age, the state of Melita, and the structure 
of the ancient ships, we must refer the reader to the w'ork itself, 
which forms a most valuable addition to our illustrations of 
sacred history. 

The important bearing of the whole on the subject of the 
Christian Evidences is very plain. It proves that the writer of 
the book of Acts was actumly present, and a passenger in the 
ship; whose voyage he has described with such minute accuracy 
as to enable a scientific inquirer to construe it afresh, by 
the help of the hest and latest maps, and known principles 
of good seamanship and correct navigation. It proves at once 
that St Paul, who sailed in the vessel, predicted the danger 
of iiievitahle shipwreck, announced to the crew Ms vision of 
an angel, and promise of complete deliverance, and that the 
promise was fulfilled, and that the writer was a witness to the 
miraculous cures in the island. It gives us such a specimen 
of Ms minute, unpretending accuracy, joined with strict vera- 
city, as assures us that he was really present at the other scenes 
where he descrijjes hhnself to have been ; that he had really 
written the former treatise, the Gospel, before he composed 
this hook, probably before the shipwreck, which was about 
the year a.o. 58; and that he had learned the facts of that 
Gospel, at that early date, from eye-wdtnesses and ministers of 
the word, and had a perfect knowledge of the events which he 
there relates in order from the beginning. It proves further, that 
the Gospel of St Mattl^w, which all confess to be somewhat 
earlier, was written witfin little more than twenty years from 
the time of the resurrectinn. The mythical hypothesis, tried 
even by this one test alone, sirffers a shipwreck as total and 
complete as the vessel of Alexandria; while the historical 
authority and tndh of the Acts and 8t. Luke’s Gospel, and by 
inference, of the three others, is established on a firm basis of 
internal evidence. 
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SUPPLEMENT K.«~(Page 319.) 

ON TUB EXFEniMENTAL EVIDENCE OF CHElSTrANlTY. 

Tiie luain subject of Paley’s treatise is tbe external evidence 
of CliriKstiaiiity, and especially that part of it ^vbicli relates to tbe 
miracles of our Lord and his apostles. The other branches of 
it, in the proplmcies and miracles of the Old Testament, or the 
later fulfilment of prophecies in the New, arc touched upon 
nwve brieliy. Beyond all these there is a moral cvidiuicc, 
which iippeals to the universal conscience of mankind, h 
consist in the direct nature of the ]>rciccpt.s of the New Testa- 
ment, the moral beauty and esctdlenee u? the character of the 
Lord Jesus, the candtnvr and sincerity, the zeal and love, of tiic 
evangelists, apostles,, and first disciples; and finally, in the 
nmral loveliness of Christian principles, m developed in con- 
sistent and earnest believers of the gospel clown to tbe present 
clay. This kind of evidence has been dwelt upon, Ihough more 
defectively, in* one chapti’r of tbe foregoing treatise; but to 
unfold it completely would require a commentary on almost 
every page of tbe New Toslament. To see elcarfy its nature, 
in its three main branches, we have only to read the sermon on 
the mount and the twelfth of Homans, the closing chapters 
from the tliirteenth to the seventeenth of St. John's Gospel, and 
the defence of St. Paul before Festus and Agrippa. lie who can 
read these passages, and remain unimpressed by the plain marks 
they supply of purity, sincerity, and love, or fail to discern the 
brightness of their spiritual beauty, such as befit a Divine revela- 
tion, must have seared , liis conscience, and blinded his eyes to 
the light of moral evidence. 

But there is a further and higher class of Christian evidences, 
whicli have been entirely passed by in the present treatise, and 
wliich may be called internal or spiritual. They are composed 
of all those proofs of Christianity, and of the Divine glory of 
the gospel, which reveal themselves to the sincere Christian, 
when once he has submitted his heart and conscience to the 
tranaforming power of these messages of God. It is, of all 
kinds of evidence, the highest, surest,* and most complete, but 
the least capable of direct communication io others. To the 
unbeliever it nuist continue merely a matter of testimony, not 
of personal apprehension and experience. Yet still it admits of 
being so far explained as to prove that it is no mere enthu- 
siastic conceit or fancy, but ba,sed on the deepest wants of the 
human heart, and the fidlest harmony of the awakened con- 
science and purified reason. It thus becomes an evidence 
higher, and not lo\\ er in kind, than what is commonly termed 
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scientific demonstration. It may be considered in four differoiit 
aspects, as it relates cliiefly to the individual conscience, to 
Christian society, to the inspired Scriptures, and to God himself, 
the source and fountain of all true revelation. The first of 
these constitutes the experimental evidence of Christianity, or 
the proof of the gospel which results from its felt agreement 
with the character, the wants, and the experience of each indi- 
vidual heart that submits to its power. 

L This experimental evidence consists, first of all, in the 
agreement which the awakened sinner finds between what he 
feels within himself, and what the Bible declares him to be. 
The gospel proclaims the universal corruption of man’s nature. 
It tell \is that there is none righteous, no, not one ; that all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God ; that men are alien- 
ated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in them ; 
that from within, out of the heart of man, proceed all manner 
of evil thoughts ; and that when tried by the only true stalidard, 
the Divine law, every jnouth must be stopped, and all the world 
he found guilty before God. It reveals not merely isolated acts 
of transgression, but a deep and inveterate habit of ungodliness 
pervading the soul of man, so that it needs an entire renewal, 
a change described as a new birth and a new creation, before it 
can really delight in God, and in his holy commandments. 
Now by these statements the word of God is liable to be con- 
fronted by the. individual experience of every human being. 
Each one may look within, and make the comparison. If he 
finds, on close search, that lie does naturally delight in sub- 
mitting his own will to the will of his Maker ; that no selfish- 
ness and pride have place in his bosom ; but that his meat and 
drink, his joy and pleasure, is to do the will of God, then he 
will have found a short and effectual means of discrediting the 
truth and divinity of the gospel. But if, on the other hand, he 
ends that the description of man’s heart, in the Bible, answers 
perfectly to his own state, and every attempt at closer seif- 
fixamination only discovers to him a more vivid agreement 
between its faithful warnings and his own inward experience, 
there is here a proof of Christianity, deeper and more powerful 
than all the laborious arguments of human learning — a seal 
u^ion the message, which marks it plainly to the innermost 
conscience as a messagcfrom the living God. 

The exact nature of that charge which the gospel brings 
against the heart of man, has been well stated in these words : 
“ It is not’ that all are destitute of benevolence, or justice, or 
truth, for this were experimentally untrue ; but it is that all by 
nature are destitute of piety. It is not that the morality between 
man and man is extinct, but it is that the morality which 
connects earth with heaven has been broken asunder, and the 
world is now disjoined from that God with whom it stood, at one 
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time, in higli and heavenly relationship. One might imagine 
the gravitation of our planet to the sun to. be suspended, and 
that it wandered on a strange excursion over the fields of 
immensity, yet still it may bear along with it the laws and 
processes which now obtain within the limits of the lower 
world. It might retain, even in the darkness of its wayward 
course, its chemistry and its magnetism, the adhe.sion of its 
parts, and the attraction which binds the sea and atmosphere, 
and all that is around it, to its own surface. And so, in thti 
moral economy, there may he the disruption of our species from 
their God, and the world they inhabit may have become an 
outcast ikom the region of the celestial ethics. The great family 
of mankind may have wandered from Him who is their Head, 
There may still he the reciprocal plajr, even throughout this 
alienated planet of ours, of good aflicctions and tender sympa- 
thies, and many amiable and neighbourlike regards. There is 
an carthborn virtue that will mingle with the passions of the 
human character, and mitigate the aspect of human alfairs; and 
yet it may remain a truth, not merely announced by Scripture, 
but conlirmed by experience, that nature hath renounced her 
wonted alliance with the Divinity, — that the world hath departed 
from its God. 

That indeed is a woful delusion by which the natural 
virtues of the human character are pleaded in mitigation of its 
ungodliness. When beheld in their true light, they enhance 
and aggravate the charge. For who is it that attuned the heart 
to those manifold sympathies by which it is actuated? Who 
gave the delightful sensibilities of nature their play, and sent 
forth the charities of life to bless and gladden the whole aspect 
of human society? By whose hand has so mdeh of this 
boasted loveliness been spread over . the aspect of our species ? 
The very Being who pencilled all the glories of nature’s land- 
scape, is the Being who strewed the moi’al landscape with all 
the graces wherewith it is adorned. Bach virtue, which senses 
to deck and dignify our nature, is an additional obligation to 
Him who is the author of it. It calls for a louder gratitude to 
Him who has so endo\ved us, and therefore stamps a deeper atro- 
city on our ungrateful disregard of Him, and makes the state 
of practical atheism in which we live to he still more enormous.*’ 
Now the gospel has been submitted to this searching test of 
human experience times without number, and the result 1ms 
been Invariably the Hame, Every «me who has honestly 
(fxnnnned his o\vn heart, and the state of its affections towards 
his Maker and Preserver, has been forced to the same humbling 
conviction that the descriptions of his state, in the Bible, are 
true and faithful; and thai: if their language is very remote from 
the smooth courtesies of the world, it is just because the word 
of God is living and powerful, piercing even to the dividing 
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asunder of tlie soul and spirit, and is a discorncr of the tLouglits 
and intents of the heart. Every varied form m which the fact 
•of human corruption is there announced will meet with a dis- 
tinct response and confirmation in the history of his own secret 
experience. Once let any one seriously catechize his own 
spirit, with a view to ascertain its moral state, and compare it 
with the voice of Scripture, and the words of the apostle will he 
speedily fulfilled : ‘‘ The secrets of his heart are made manifest; 
and so falling down on his face he will worship God, and report’- 
that God is of a truth the very author of these words, which 
have power to search out all the hidden mysteries of our 
d)eing. , .. #, ■. 

It is true that on this very point there may he an attempt to 
set up counter evidence. There have been those who have 
appealed boldly to the inward consciousness of human virtue, to 
disprove the humbling message of the gospel. But herein the 
sincere Christian will only perceive a furtlier confirmation of its 
truth. He turns to the Scri}>tiires, and there finds that the most 
holy servants of God, as Job, Daniel, Ezra, David, and Paul, 
have been the deepest in their confessions of natural corruption, 
and most ready to humble themselves in the dust in the presence 
of His holiness. He looks into his own heart, and finds the 
truth of the Divine message echoed back upon him by every 
whisper of conscience within. He looks around him, or searches 
the histories of the church, and still he finds that those who are 
most faithful and earnest in every good work, are the most for- 
ward to add their own testimony to the truth of this great 
doctrine, that the heart of man is by nature deceitful and prone 
to evil. And now, when he turns to those who deny it, and 
boldly profess to set up an opposite experience, he only dis- 
covers a fresh confirmation of the same truth. He reads in the 
Scriptoe, how men may flatter themselves in their own eyes 
until their iniquity is found to be hateful. He knows also that 
one and anothei*, who once boasted of their moral uprightness, 
and stood erect, like the Pharisee, in the presence of God, have 
afterwards been awakened to a deeper self-knowledge, , and 
renouncing the foolish pride which blinded and deceived them, 
have learned to utter the prayer of the publican, God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.’* He has thus learned to value this counter 
evidence at its true worth, and to see in it a further proof, how 
faithful in every part is the moral portraiture of human nature, 
which is set before us in the Christian revelation ; and that as in 
water face answers to face, so does the conscience respond to 
these faithful and holy messages of the living God, 

IL The second branch of experimental evidence consists in 
the full agreement between the conscious need of the sinner, and 
the gracious promises and overtures of the gospel. Man feek 
that he is guilty, and needs forgiveness ; that worldly pursuits 
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tend only to vanity and vexation of spirit, and that lie needs a 
move satisfying portion. He is a daily witness of his own mor- 
tality, and needs the assurance of a better life beyond the grave. 
Now’ all these wants are met and supplied in the gospel of Christ, 
It is a message of pardon to the guilty, of peace and holiness to 
the restless and weary prodigal, of heavenly and eternal rest to 
those %vho feel that they are strangers and sojourners on earth, 
as all tlieir Others were. Habits of worldiiness, or the deceits 
of vain philosophy, may sometimes disguise these wants from 
those who ought to feel them most deeply ; but still conscience 
will often a^vake, and when once awakened, it needs a Divine 
Physician to heal these deep wounds of the immortal soul. No 
vague promise of forgiveness can then give it peace, unless it 
sees, along witli the px’omise, some provision made to vindicate 
the holiness of the Siipi^eme Lawgiver, Where this is wanting, 
conscience will be too strong for the instincts of hope, and a 
cloud of suspicion will rest upon the message, and make it inca- 
pable of restoring peace to the burdened heart. ** Is guilt to be 
dealt with only by proclamations that go before, and never by 
punishments that are to follow? What becomes of the truth or 
the dignity of Heaven’s government, if man is to rebel, and God 
can give no demonstration of his violated majesty ? The fabric 
of moral government falls to pieces, and instead of a great pre- 
siding authority in the universe, we Lave a subverted throne 
and a degraded Sovereign. If the Lawgiver in his treatment 
of sin is to display a perpetual vacillation ; if at one time it shall 
be the object of high sounding, but dlnpty menaces, and at 
another connived at, or looked upon with complacency ; if there 
is only to 1)0 the parade of a judicial economy, without any of 
its pow’-er or its perfmananee ; if the truth is only to be kept in the 
promises of reward, but as constantly receded from in the threats 
of vengeance, then there is nollnng of a moral government over 
us but the name. We are not the subjects of God’s authority, 
hut the foundlings of his regard. Under a system like this, the 
wdiole universe %vouId drift'' aw^ay into a state of anarchy ; and 
in the uproar of this misrule, the King who sits on high would 
lose his hold on the creation that he has fox*med.” 

The great question thus remains to be solved, and solved in 
such a w^ay that the awakened conscience can acquiesce in the 
decision*— How shall man he just wdtli God? To this inquiry, 
human philosophy, in all its ethical speciilafions, Ims^ never 
given a sUiS-cient reply. Too often, as the same eloquent 
writer observes, it has misled its votaries into a false and 
minons security. It has said peace when there was no peace ; 
and given forth soft and soothing vrhispors, wdum it ought to 
have sounded the trumpet of alarm. In the lace of those inti- 
mations which nature has uttered of a fearful and luisettlcd 
controversy, it has suppressed every warning of tixe danger, 
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and, by tbe lullaby of a delusive eloquence, has hushed all its 
votaries to sleep amidst the urgencies of an impending storm, 

‘‘ The question is — If mercy shall be rendered at the expense 
of justice, at what point in the scale of moral worth or worth- 
lessness shall the one attribute give way to the other? If all 
have sinned, and still the mercy of God advances a certain way 
over the domain of Humanity, it is a most natural and needful 
inquiry — ^liow far? In the absence of all that is clear and 
definite, every man will suit the reply to his own imagination, 

what is likelier still, to Ms own convenience. The law of 
Heaven will be brought dowm to a degrading compromise wdth 
human corruption and indolence. The attributes of the God- 
head ■will be made to play fast and loose with each other, so as 
to accommodate the standard of the Divine exactions to the 
ever-varying practice of men. There is a scale of moral worth 
that comprehends all the varieties of character in our "world; and 
as none can say at 'what point in this scale the momentous 
transition is situated, each will determine it for himself, and so 
be able to combine the peace of his own spirit with the full 
indulgence of all its waywardness. He will sm just as much aa 
he likes, and yet he will hope just as largely as his own fancy 
or his own wishes can carry him. It is thus that a deep and 
fatal security has spread over the face of our alienated world, 
and that under all the gradations of morality, even down to the 
malefactor's cell, there is still a vague confidence in the mercy 
of God ; and that they do not tremble under a sense of his 
justice, because they ha-^’^e confounded the attributes at their 
pleasure, and made one efface the character of the other. All 
is loose and obscure, under the lax administration of a la"v\’ 
whoso sanctions have no fulfilment, whose threats have no 
significancy. 

‘'It is well that the conscience of man is often too strong, 
both for the letliargy of nature, and for the illusions of this sen- 
timnetal truism. The soul of him who rightly contrasts the 
sacredness of the Divinity with the exceeding sinfulness of his 
own character, will not be so easily satisfied with these soft and 
iiimsy representations of Heaven’s clemency. His moral nature 
must be otheiwise met; and unless there be a revelatxcai of 
mercy that makes full provision for the truth and justice and 
authority of Go3, he neither can o"wn the Lawgiver as at peace 
with him, nor himself as safe. 

‘‘ It is in the gospel of Jesus Christ, and there t^one, that be « 
finds the precise counterpart which meets this difficulty, and 
resolves it. The atonement of the cross adjusts all, reconciles 
. all. . It is the intelligent view of tins great mystery which lets 
in a flood of light on the mind of the beholder ; as he discerns 
the impress of infinite love and infinite sacredness on that 
wondrous scheme, in contemplating which he finds all the mis- 
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eiviilgs of liis own guilty nature appeased, and yetlua reverence 
for the Divine nature un diminished and unbrofeen,” 

Such is the first view of that experimental evidence, which 
arises from the full accordance between the provision of the 
gospel, and the known and secret# wants of the soul of man. 
The sinner needs, for his comfort, a message of forgiveness ; not 
a message of impunity, wdiicli he can nev’or believe without 
renouncing his faith in God’s moral government altogether, Intt, 
a message of holy forgiveness and pardoning holiness, which the 
soul can rest upon with confidence, because it feels it to be ii<> 
blind hope, framed out of the rebel’s wish to escape all punish- 
inonts, but a message in harmony with the perfections of the 
Most High, Such a message is found in the gospel, and there 
onij% A full provision is there made tor the vindication of God’s 
holiness, as vrell as for the display of Ida mercy ; so that he may 
1)0 just, and still the justifier of every one that believetli in Jesus, 
In the words of the Psalmist, mercy and truth meet together, 
righteousness and peace embrace each other. The first and 
deepest \vant of the fallen spirit is satisfied j while mercy and 
forgiveness are so wisely dispensed, through the atonement of 
the Saviour, as only to magnify the law of God, and make it 
more honouralde in the sight of the whole universe. 

But the soul of man is empty as well as guilty. It feek its 
need, not only of pardon, btit of a full and" satisfy llig portion, 
v/hich tbe vanities of earth cannot supply. The instinct, it is 
true, may be dim and blmd. It may be merely the complain- 
ing question — Who wnll show us any good? and never have 
attained a clear discernment of the real source of the evil, or the 
nature of the true remedy. But still the want exists, and makes 
itself known in a tliousand forms. ** The eye is not satisfied with 
seeing, nor the ear with hearing;” but all is “ v«amty and vexa- 
tion of spirit.” 

Here, .also, the gospel brings with it an . experimental evi- 
dence, In the suitableness of its message to supply this want of 
the immortal spirit. It redeems life from the K<?,rYice of vanity, 
to the noblest of all objects, the glory of the Creator ; and, in 
harmony with the Divine glory, the happiness of his intelH- 
genfi creatures. It sets before every Christian a high and 
worthy object of pursuit. Ye are bought wdth a price: therefore 
glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 
Mor does it leave this great object in the generality of a vague 
abstraction, but presents it as a practical, real, and tangible 
I'Oality of daily life. It commands it by various examples, unfolds 
it by numerous precepts, sustains and amplifies it by numerous 
details ; so that the figures ]>y which it dvHcribes its own bless- 
ings, are those of bread to the hungry, and water to the. thirsty, 
living bread that conietli down from heaven, and an overflowing 
fountain of living winters. And hence, wdule the proud and 
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self-satisfied may pass by the invitations of tlie gospel -with 
heedless unconcern, and slight all its intellectual claims on 
their assent and obedience, tbe weary and heavy laden, whose 
hearts are burdeiied with sorrow, will often turn to its promises 
with the eager instinct of degjp desire. They find its ])romises 
bring with them their own credentials in their exact adjustment 
to meet the secret yearning of the spirit of men, when it has 
once experienced the vanity of the world, and the vexation of 
spirit which folloivs the busy search for happiness in earthly 
■ things. ■ ■■ ■ " . : 

Again; there is a natural shrinking, in all men, from the 
thought of death. To see life ebbing fast away, and to be <piite 
uncertain of all that lies beyond it, is a suspense and agony of 
doubt almost intolevahle. And hence, ivhere the gospel is not 
known, all human life is and must be little else than a perpetual 
catechizing of all nature, to learn, the mystery and secret of 
death. .Hence arose all the variety of puerile superstitions, of 
heathen mysteries and initiations, whether those of Eleusis or 
Egyptian Thebes, the reveries of Buddhism, or the sorceries of 
Indian conjurers,- and all the fantastic dreams of mythology 
among savage tribes of tbe earth. All is the varied utterance 
of one deep want, that cannot be satisfied ; while a thick and 
gloomy cloud of uncertainty rests upon our prospects beyond 
the grave. tAnd here, also, the gospel brings with it an ex- 
perimental evidence, in its exact and complete adaptation to 
this deepest want of the human heart. It is true that it dis- 
closes no superfluous details, to gratify a vain curiosity with the 
hidden wonders of the unseen world. Its wisdom and truth are 
seen in this very circumstance, that it reveals all that is really 
essential to direct our hopes, or guide our practical conduct, and 
leaves the rest under a veil of- mystery, which renders the hope 
as impressive and solemn as that very uncertainty which it is 
sent to remove. It reveals clearly the fact of a life to come, 
that w'iil never end. It reveals just as clearly, the momentous 
contrast between the resurrection to glory and the resurrection 
to judgment. But, beyond these general statements, it leaves all 
further light to be tbe fruit of a careful comparison of Scripture 
with Scripture, and with the awakened instincts and desires of 
the purified spirit of the Christian. And thus its plainest an- 
nouncements are coupled with the glorious declaration that 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.'’ 

It is thi.s feature. of tbe gospel, which fx*om the fn\st,bad a 
most powerful infiuen.ee to convince and persuade the minds of 
men. There was a felt accordance between the clear revelation 
of the life to come, and tbe deepest want of human nature in all 
the heathen world. The old superstitions were so gross and 
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tiunatural, the descriptions of Elysium and Tartarus so shadowy 
and unreal, that they ceased almost to retain any hold o!i the 
iniiids of men. The various schools of philosophy threw little 
or no light on this thick darkness of the grave. The mysteries 
of Egypt professed to solve the gloomy problem ; and strange 
and wild as were the superstitions they embodied, they could 
attract many votaries, from the deep craving after a knowledge 
of that unseen world. It was in this state of heathenism that 
Christianity arose, and as soon as it arose, it shone with seif- 
evidencing light upon the consciences of men. They felt, nml- 
ntudes in every nation, who were feeling dimly after light, 
that this was the message they needed, a voice of Divine autho- 
rity, which brought life and immortality to light by the gospel. 

Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the firstfriiits of 
tlieni tluit slept ; for since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of tlie dead.” This w’-as an experimental 
evidence, to those who had waded through a sea of hopeless 
doubts, and questioned in vain every form of superstition, and 
every setiool of pbilosophy, but never found before a clear and 
full reply to that ancient question of the patriarch, If a man 
die, shall he live again ?”•— a steady and continuous utterance of 
the truth, which he seemed to grasp for one moment amidst the 
liost of conflicting emotions in his liour of trouble, I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter 
day upon the earth.” 

llL.Biit there is a still finther and wider branch of experi- 
mental evidence, in the agreementbetween the descriptions of the 
gospel and the actual experience of the renewed and awakened^ 
Christian. The' word of God repeatedly portrays to m the 
efl'ects which it will produce upon the souls of those who humbly 
receive and obey it : “ The entrance of thy w'ords giveth light ; 
it givetli understanding to the simple.” If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature : old thm||'5 are passed away j 
behold, all things are become new.” Being justified by faith, 
we have peace 'with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God,” He that believeth on 
the Son of Godjiath the witness in himself.” be carnally 
minded is'death ; but to be spiritually minded is life andpeace.^" 

All tby children shall be taught of the Lordj and great shall 
be the peace of thy children.” We know that wc have passed 
from death unto life, because wo love the brethren.” These are 
only a few^ out of many passages, whicli describe the inward 
e.xperience of the true Christian, the various effects which the 
word of God produces on the mind of all who truly believe the 
gospel, and devote themselves in sincerity to the service of 
Christ. 

Now here there arises a proof of Christianity, which is expe- 
riineutal in the strictest and fullest sense, h is me which 
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grows with the growth of the Christian, and multiplies with every 
step of his progress in the knowledge and love of the truths 
The word of God describes to him the emotions of godly 
sorrow, when first the sinner turns from a course of profaneness 
or indifference, to seek after his Maker, and do his will ; and his 
own experience, in hours of solitary contrition, answers, like the 
reflection hr a mirror, to the portraiture there given. The same 
word describes to him the gush of inward peace, when first the 
soul attains a consciousness of (sod’s pardoning mercy; and 
when once he has felt that joy of the accepted prodigal, he com- 
pares his own feelings with the description, and finds the like- 
ness to he complete. The Scriptures reveal the thirst after 
living holiness awakened in the heart of the real Christian ; 
and he who has begun to hunger and thirst after righteousness 
will recognise the picture ’with joy, and every longing of his 
heart for the Divine image will bo a new pledge to his con- 
science that the message itself is truly Divine. They proclaim 
the fact of many hindrances and temptations, of secret conflict 
with selfishness and sin, which attend every step in the pathway 
of true holiness ; a law in the members warring against the law 
of the mind; so that w'hen wc would do good, evil is present 
with ua ; and how to perform what is good we find not. The 
Christian realizes the fact in his own experience; and every inward 
struggle, nay, every partial relapse, is thus turned into a new 
proof of the Divine faithfulness, and of the truth of the Christian 
revelation. An insight into the deepest fountains of rmr moral 
being, in its most hidden changes, so various and profound, 
could never emanate from the wisdom of men ; and proves that 
God himself is the true source and author of those Scriptures in 
which it is contained. 

Thus every stage of Christian experience, from the first emo- 
tion of deep sorrow in the awakened, sinner, to the triumphant 
joy of the martyr expiring at the stake, or exclaiming amidst 
the shouts of his murderers, “ I see the heavens opened, and 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God,'’ becomes a new proof 
of Christianity to the individual himself— a ground of certain 
assurance, which others can partake in very imperfectly, through 
hi.s testimony, but which is not the less absolute and certain, in 
itself, to him who has felt and known the power of the truth. 
In tills sense, “ He that believeth hath the witness in him- 
self and a depth of solid conviction may be attained, even by 
the unlettered Christian, wiiich far surpasses the cold deductions 
of mere antiquarian learning. This evidence, also, tliough we 
cannot here dwell upon it more fully, is one which admits, in its 
own nature, of the utmost variety, and of perpetual increase. 
Every form of spiritual affection, whether in tlie depths of spi- 
ritual sorrow”, or the heights of spiritual joy ; everj” new 
temptation from the woi'ld without, or the hidden passions of 
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the heart — and every new deliverance ; each iiKHtance of a Divine 
promise fulfilled, of a latent emotion developed, of a spiritual 
faculty called into exercise by the changing events of life ; all 
the combinations of hope and fear, of earnest desire, and the 
actual enjoyment of Divine promises; every stage in the pro- 
gress of spiritual life, from its feeblest dawn to the bright noon- 
day of apostolic 2eal and holiness, may all furnish new eon- 
iirmations of the gospel, by the experienced harmony between 
its simple descriptions, and the actual history of the Christian’s 
heart, in its continual aspirations after fuller light and more 
perfect holiness. It is like the good land of promise-— a wdde 
country, where there are waymarks at every turn, to mark the 
footsteps of former pilgrims, and to prove to those who come 
after, that they are travelling in the same road, partakers of the 
same blessed hope, refreshed by the same Spirit, and heirs of 
the same promise. And hence it is an evidemee which carries 
ns far beyond the reach of any mere intellectual speculation, 
and ])Ianis the faith of the Christian on a rock which no subtle- 
ties of worldly logicians, and no refinements of a false philoso- 
phy, have the least power to disturb and overthrow. It was in 
the strength of such a deep conviction, established by an in- 
ward experience of tlio power of truth, that the beloved dis- 
ciple, at the end of his days, could contemplate without a cloud 
of uncertainty the mighty mass of inibelicf in the heathen 
world, and say, in those simple and toucliing words, We know 
that we are of God, and the whole world Heth in wickedness. 
And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us 
an undervstanding, that we may know him that is true, and we 
are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is 
the ti'ue God, and eternal life.” 
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